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Smokeless Powder 
Shot Shells 


are being continually improved to meet changing conditions. 


Dealers should carry a stock of the best loads of U. M. C. 
NITRO CLUBand ARROW shells to meet the increasing demand. 

U. M. C. products are half sold before they are offered by 
the retailer, This is due to their long standing yeputation and 
the thorough advertising behind them, 
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Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing, The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., | 
SAVES Agency, 313 Broadway, BRIDGEPORT. | 
Time, Belts, New York City, N. Y. ONN. 


Money. 
Greatest: trength 
READY TO apply = FuisHEO VOT With Least Metal 


Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 


fHE BRISTOLCO., Waterbury. Conn 


Seceeess OAHALL BOILERS 


Also Hinsonchuseste « ore Phenix 
Brands of Sash Cord. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
TURNBUCKLES,. 
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: GAPEWELL HORSE NAILS 








THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


j Branch Office. 11 Broadway, New York. { . 
; Cleveland — Forge and IronCo., - Cleveland, QO Tr NEW YORK, Branches $ PORTLAND, ORE.. 
e PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, 
a CHICAGO, DETROIT, BALTIMORE, 
) ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 
Sa ;// BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER. 
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COKE": ALG PILLING & CRANE & CRANE} 4% 

Girard Building, Philada. 4 
Farmers’ Bank, Pittsburg. : 
Empire Bidag., New York. 4 
Board of Trade Boston. | 
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, ; ! nt, Makes fect jc ; does not ha I lowed 
{POLLO G \LVANIZE D NAb a 5 ) oe Mi akes joint ‘chat will last fo ye ars on inna ‘of steam 
; ” 6 SI “ YF ; ils. achds, &e Does not rot, burn. blow orsqueezeout. Ret eived 
1 IR¢ YN at eta JY ay . the highest award—Gold Medal—at the Pan-American exse- 
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a ~~ = ; All Genuine Stamped with Trade Mark. 

It costs less money to doa ui —— JENKINS BROTHERS, wew york. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago, 
good job with Apollo than 

with “‘cheap”’ iron. THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING C0., 
: Apollo is so workable. HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successor to SKE 24 
Quick service. STRIP STEEL. The WILMOT & HOBBS MF6. CO. PAGE : 


Return a whole sheet for an 
inch of fault. 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 


Pac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 


\merican Sh Ss Cc y 
merican Sheet Steel Company Imitations. 


Battery Park New York 














: New Orleans, Moutreal, Boswnh, 
!  Pniladelphia. We manufacture al! 
bbitt Metals at competitive prices. 
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Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Fisher Bldg. 
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ANSONIA Brass 


py” COPPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 





60LE MANUFACTURERS 
Tobin Bronze 
(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 


Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 John Street, . ° 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 

SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


é New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal 


New York. 





Telegraph Bldg., Room 7185, 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 
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WIRE 


LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE. 
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WATERBURY BRASS CO., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. 


Ran. RAAT PDD 
GENUINE No. 1 BABBITT. 


Handiest Metal you can 
use, as there is practically 
no shrink in it. ver tried itt 
Saves in every way—Time, 
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Money and Patience. y 
GREATEST DURABILITY. ; 
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Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 


and Metal Company, 
Bridgeport. Conn. 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTUEERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 
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S88-:74 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
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BRASS, BRONZE and ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 
Founders, Finishers, 


W. G. ROWELL & CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brazicrs’ 


Bolt and Sheathing 


COPPER, 


COPPER WIRE AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 


49 CLIFF ST., 


NEW YORK. 


| 29 MURRAY ST., 
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THE PLUME & ATWOOD Mrs. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS JF 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WIRG 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere- 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 








ROLLING MILL : 
THOMASTON, CONN. | 


FACTORIES ;: 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


| SCOVILL MEG. CO.., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
GERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolls, Wire, 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOUDS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 

DEPOTS: 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. 





JOHN DAVOL & SONS. 


AGENTS FOR 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, ~ New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Alaminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 


1 Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 


Copper and Brass Rod. 


“Search-Light” 


OIL and GAS 


Bleycle Lanterns. 


Send for Circulars and Electrotypec. 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


29 Murray 8t..N.Y. 17 No 7th St., Philadelphia. 
5 $0 87 Pearl St. Boston. 








No better counte: 
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R. A. HARD, 
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The Shuster Sheet [letal Straightening and 
Cutting Machine. 


The F. B. Shuster Company of New Haven, Conn., are 
building a new sheet metal and strip stock straightening 
and cutting machine, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The machine is designed to take sheet 
metal from the coil and straighten and cut it to length. 
The maximum width of metal that it will handle is 14 
inches, which it will cut 1 inch thick. which is the equiv 
alent of stock 8 x 4 inch, which is the maximum capacity 
in thickness. 

The operating parts of the machine consist of feed 


which is adjusted for length of cut by sliding it along the 
bar J to the desired position. 

The method of operation of the machine is as follows: 
The sheet metal passes through the rolls and under the 
cut off press, and runs out upon the table T until it strikes 
the swinging part of the stop gauge G. An electric con- 
tact is made here which completes the circuit through 
the electric latch M. This releases the clutch lever C IL, 
which operates two clutches simultaneously. One clutch 
is released and the other clutch is engaged by this move- 
ment of the lever. This section respectively serves to 
stop the rolls and to start the cut off press, which on 
completion of one revolution resets the clutch lever by 
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rolls, F, and a train of straightening rolls, S, all geared 
together and driven by pulley, p. ‘The adjustment of 
both feeding and straightening rolls is obtained by means 
of the hand wheels on top and gearing at D, which oper- 
ate the adjusting screws engaging with the roll shaft 
boxes. The cut off press B is driven direct by pulley P, 
Fig. 2. On the other end of the press shaft is a cam, C, 
that depresses the table T when the cut off press is put 
in action. The table T is supported by arms A on shaft 
S, which is connected by the bar E to the cam lever L, 
which is operated by the cam C. To the shaft S is at- 
tached an arm with a piston rod and air cushion cylinder 
at H. 

The levers L have rolls on one end bearing against 
the under side of the arms A, and the other end is kept 
under strain by heavy springs, ¥. At G is the stop gauge, 


means of cam C, thereby starting the rolls again. The 
table T is depressed quickly to an agle of 45 degrees by 
the cam as the cut off press shaft rotates and is held in 
the down position long enough for the cut off piece of 
metal to slide onto a truck or the floor. All pressure is 
then suddenly removed from the lever L, and the force 
of the springs attached to the levers L causes the table to 
return very quickly to its horizontal position. There is 
no shock in stopping the table, however, because the air 
cushion cylinder brings the table to a gentle stop. 

For cutting stock 36 inches in length or less, and not 
over 6 inches in width, the bar E is disconnected from 
the lever L and the table T is allowed to drop to its 
lowest position. <A stationary guide bar 36 inches long 
is supported by suitable arms clamped to the shaft S, and 
one edge of the metal running out upon this bar strikes 
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the stop gauge, which causes the machine to operate the 
same as before, with the exception of working the table. 
The cut off piece of metal in falling strikes against the 
slanting face of the table and is thrown off to one side 
of the machine as formerly. If it is desired to handle 
stock less than 3 inches in width two long parallel guides 
are provided, between which the metal runs out over the 
table. The lower guide is attached to the table and the 
upper guide is supported by arms from the bar J. The 
stop gauge has for this case projecting fingers to straddle 
the upper guide, which is also used with this combination. 
The operation of the machine is the same as for the first 
case described. 

An additional feature of the machine, which is not 
shown in the engravings, is a mechanism actuated by a 
lever which extends to the operator’s side of the ma- 
chine to instantly open the clutch on the roll driving 
pulley, thereby stopping the rolls if metal should get 
caught and without engaging the clutch on the cut off 
press, as would be done if the automatic trip was used 
in such an emergency. 


Se 


The Schwartz Furnace for Malleable 
Cast Iron. 


At the works’ of the Hawley Down Draft Furnace 
Company, Superior and Townsend streets, Chicago, on 
June 12, an interesting demonstration was made of the 
adaptability of the Schwartz furnace to the melting of 
iron for malleable castings. This furnace, which was 
illustrated and described in The Iron: Age of March 12, 
1903, resembles in appearance a Bessemer converter, 
swings on trunnions, and melts its charge by means of 
a blast of oil and air delivered through two tuyéres. The 
oil is discharged through orifices % inch in diameter in 
the end of each tuyere. The demonstration referred to 
was made in the presence of a number of members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association who were returning 
from the convention at Milwaukee. Those present com- 
prised H. P. G. Norstrand, general manager of the com- 
pany; Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, New York City; Stanley G. 
Flagg of Philadelphia; H. E. Field of the Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn.; J. D. Stoddard and 
Ek. J. Lame of the American Radiator Company, Chicago ; 
Harry L. Bell of the Dodge Mfg..Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind.; Mr. Burgess of the American Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Chicago; Frank M. Etting of Philadelphia; F. S. 
Cadwell of the Michigan Heater Company, Big Rapids, 
Mich.; J. N. Beckett of the Illinois Axle, Skein & Nut 
Lock Company, Pana, IIl., and representatives of The 
Iron Age. 

The demonstration, which was entirely successful, was 
under the direct charge of Mr. Norstrand, but the mix- 
ture was arranged by Dr. Moldenke. The charge con- 
sisted of 1000 pounds, composed of 600 pounds of No. 2 
charcoal pig iron, taken because of its low silicon; 325 
pounds of Stewart coke pig iron and 75 pounds of steel 
scrap. The pig iron analyzed as follows: 


Charcoal 

pig. Coke pig. 
eee eer ee eee 0.89 1.05 
ee eee 3.06 3.00 
EL. o's bin ds ude tak aan 6 0.65 1.18 
NG hcg Lo igh ole aia wl ake e aoe 0.283 0.045 
DEE chiuctiws Ob eanenekeeme eke 0.018 0.022 
SND iis sasacadadabanececes 0.69 0.17 


The furnace having been heated by a preliminary 
melting, the new charge was thrown in cold, with the 
steel scrap on the bottom to retard its oxidation. Blast 
was turned on at 10.10, the pressure being 1% pounds for 
the first hour and 2 pounds afterward. During the proc- 
ess of melting the furnace was occasionally tilted forward 
or backward to facilitate the operation. Beginning at 
10.45, test bars were taken off at intervals to note the 
progress of the melting. At 11.45 the converter was 
tipped and the contents poured into ladles. The test bar 
then taken showed the characteristic white color of iron 
for malleable castings. The net yield of metal was 940 
pounds, showing a loss of 60 pounds, or 6 per cent. The 
operation of the furnace showed that very little refining 
occurred during the melting, thus permitting the charge 
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to be made of the precise character desired in the product. 
All were highly pleased with the result. 

The Schwartz furnace has grown in favor rapidly in 
brass foundries in the short time which has elapsed since 
it was brought out. A catalogue recently issued gives the 
names of over 80 manufacturing establishments in which 
it is in use for making brass and other alloy castings. 
Some of them are using a number of furnaces, additional 
orders having been placed after a successful trial of the 
first one installed by them. They have also been intro- 
duced abroad, several now being at work in England and 
Belgium. Successful efforts are being made to secure a 
footing for the furnace in the manufacture of iron and 
steel castings. Several furnaces are now in use in the 
production of gray iron and malleable castings, and an 
order is being filled for one to make steel castings. The 
furnace is peculiarly fitted for the use of those who de- 
sire to make special castings, in the operation of which 
it is exceedingly desirable to employ fuel free from 
deleterious elements and to secure a perfectly controllable 
heat, both of which advantages are realized in this 
process. The manufacturers of the furnace, however, 
look for a wider field, believing that foundrymen will find 
it suitable for their use on regular work. Drillings from 
steel test bars made in the furnace were submitted to 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, who reported the follow 
ing analysis: 


NE ar x nies ean wehe ee ed Okada Ke vee. 0.70 

DOOR sc tie cce de ce chnes aes sd cans heehee 0.047 

PROTOS: vig ove 6 86. ep ee CPOE Fe 8 HEE TRL S08 0.098 

PEARBARONS -in ck vce ce ess tence esiWecessaseere 0.48 

Coston By COOP. ck ec ccens sche usees fe see he 0.44 

The physical test showed the following result: 

No. 1. No. 2. 
Original dimensions, inches........ 1.014 x 1.023 1.009x 1.014 
Dimensions after fracture, inches..1.004x1.010 0.961 x 0.947 
Original area, square inches........ 1.037 1.023 
Fractured area, square inches...... 1.014 0.928 
Elastic limit, pounds, actual....... Broke before 
yielding point. 66,000 

Maximum load, pounds, actual..... 68,000 101,200 
Elongation in 8 inches............ ae 0.750 
Elastic limit per square inch....... er 64,520 
Tensile strength per square inch.... 65,590 98,820 
Per cent. elongation in 8 inches.... Siwie 9 
Per cent. reduction of area........ 0.022 0.092 


The charge from which the above steel was made 
consisted of 400 pounds of Stewart pig iron, 800 pounds 
of steel plate scrap, 50 pounds of silico-spiegel and 8 
pounds of ferromanganese, and was 1 hour 50 minutes 
in the furnace. 

Another heat of steel made consisted of 350 pounds 
of Stewart pig iron containing 0.035 per cent. of phos- 
phorus, 819 pounds of steel plate scrap containing 0.045 
per cent. of phosphorus, 40 pounds of silico-spiegel and 
8 pounds of ferromanganese ; was in the furnace 2 hours 
30 minutes; consumed 73.4 gallons of crude oil; yielded 
783 pounds of test bars and perfect castings, or 64.34 per 
cent., and 360 pounds of scrap, and the analysis of the 
steel, as made by Wm. Brady, chemist of the Illinois 
Steel Company, was as follows: 


PS oe p cis a ONE RESS CAR e KR REAR RRO ORAS ORS 0.053 
PROD  n.o.66 6b vc entuene renee. one smwnedee 0.12 
CS a ee Te ee ee se 0.07 
DEBMBAMORS 00 cccccaccccssccccscccccesceesces 0.17 
Seer eT eee Te Te TE CLR TE TT 0.52 


The report of a malleable iron test made by A. P. 
Ford of the Crane Company, Chicago, is as follows: 

“I give you herewith the results of the test made 
with a view to making malleable iron in a Schwartz fur- 
nace. The mixture, as you know, was made of 70 per 
cent. malleable Bessemer pig, of which you know the 
analysis, and 30 per cent. of soft steel scrap. The two 
1 inch square bars that were cast were annealed and 
broken in the tensile machine, showing a strength as fol- 
lows: Bar No. 1, 39,670 pounds; No. 2, 35,760 pounds. 
The analysis of the No. 1 bar was as follows: 


LG Ed aga ds oe enh Chases atbak oe’ 1.19 
GEG: 555 0:08 oF vecele ties ond cleats veweme nse 0.11 
a nc. Spire nikas0.0'6 bao a 2ine Q00 Gd oie Ree Gms 0.044 
I nc 5 ga von c.c yi od 0 bop bae8 02-062 Vat 0.22 
Graphitic carbon. :. 0... ccc ccc cccc wesc cccsves 2.71 
COPE COBO «bis oie 06 wn sscn dodo 2 Facts edves 0.13 


“The flat bars, which were annealed, proved to be 
quite tough and malleable. The above strength is within 
the limits of good malleable iron. When it is considered 
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that this is practically the first trial, with no previous 
experience to be guided by, it would seem that the suc- 
cessful production of malleable iron in this furnace is 
entirely practicable.” 

The analysis of Bessemer pig iron used in the above 
test, which analysis was made from random selections 
from a carload, and not from a selection of iron for the 
test, is as follows: 


NN i aaa a aka ik a ok 6 a DC wai Wits TA 2.19 
it aici s sine basa eee ke See Kh hoe aawna 0.28 
or ee EP OT LOTT TEEPE ee eee 0.014 
PROT CAL ECGR cheb eCenteeeniueneaegene® 0.17 
er, GOs Gadel sb dewedde ss ccd ieecawe 3.76 
COO GN 6 ck cheaters Cewis cdsnwdedean 0.52 


Accepting the tests made as proving that malleable 
cast iron can be satisfactorily produced in this furnace, 
the question of repairs presents a strong claim in its 
favor. The statement is made on the authority of prac- 
tical malleable foundrymen that the repairs necessary in 
the operation of an air furnace or an open hearth furnace 
run from 90 cents to $1 per ton on the output of castings, 
while the repairs on the Schwartz furnace, it is claimed, 
would be only 10 to 15 cents per ton. 

The furnace used in the demonstration on June 12 
was the size classified by the company as No. 3, having a 
shell 60 inches in diameter. They recommend for the 
production of malleable castings on a commercial scale 
their No. 4 furnace of 75 inches outside diameter and 
3000 pounds capacity per heat, or No. 5 of 90 inches out- 
side diameter and 6000 pounds capacity. 


——— 


Indexing and Filing Current Literature. 
BY H. BR. MACMICHAEL, PUEBLO, COL. 


One of the serious problems that confront the 
progressive engineer and manager is keeping in touch 
with the rapid advances everywhere made to-day. Our 
technical and trade magazines present so much that is 
valuable that, trusting to memory, one idea crowds out 
another, or making a few notes, most of them are for- 
gotten or cannot be found. To take the best magazines 
of his trade or profession, to absorb the salient ideas, to 
index and file systematically the valuable matter, elimi- 
nating the worthless, is to go far toward solving the 
problem and to add much to the worth of the man. The 
index and file store the ideas of others; the notebook 
may care for one’s own ideas and observations. 


Index. 


The index in advance of all others is the card index. 
It is convenient to have cards printed to suit the require- 
ments of the person. A form here shown has proved 
useful. At the top is the general subject, and the cards 
are filed alphabetically according to this. Sometimes the 
subject of interest forms only a small part of the article, 
in which case the title would be misleading. Titles fre- 
quently do not permit of alphabetical filing anyhow. 


FILEO 
R-Vor,03 





Opposite “ Library ” comes the index number or place 
where the article may be found. Then follows title and 
author. After “ Publisher” is placed name of magazine 
or publisher of book. Under “ Published” at upper left 
hand corner is placed date of publication and at upper 
right hand corner may be placed date filed, if desired. 
This still leaves a liberal space for notes. Length of ar- 
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ticle, illustrated or not, and character of matter are 
useful. 


Filing Magazines and Papers. 


When only one or two magazines are taken they may 
be bound at small expense and will make a handsome 
addition to a library. This is perhaps the best method 
where bulk does not forbid, but for most men it is almost 
impossible to care for the material soon accumulated 
when several papers are taken. To overcome this dif- 
ficulty was devised the following system: 

All articles of interest are torn out, care being taken 


to tear evenly and close to back of page. A combination . 


tool which punches holes and stamps in eyelets is then 
used to bind the pages together. The article is then 
given a number, or, better still, a letter and number, the 
letter indicating the size of sheet (9 x 12 inches, &c.), 
and the numbers are run consecutively for each size. 
Thus “A” might indicate size of sheet same as The Iron 
Age, and “ A-73” written on index card would show 
just where to find article. Several articles may be 
bound with same eyelets (as is frequently necessary, two 
articles touching same page) and all given one number, 
which would then appear on the different cards. It is 
sometimes desirable to file articles on the same subject 
together, which may be done at any time by rearranging 
without changing index. Or if some of the articles to 
be changed are fastened with eyelets to articles on dif- 
ferent subjects, the odd articles would have to be re- 
indexed by marking on cards their new locations, as 
“ A-21” with “ Blast Furnace Construction,” supposing 
““ A-21” to be on foundry operations. 

It is best when volume contains a regular number 
of pamphlets to close it and start a new one. It may be 
neatly finished by cutting out heavy paper covers, stamp- 
ing eyelets in same and binding all together by passing 
string through eyelets. Care should be taken to punch 
all sheets of same size alike. For this purpose a pattern 
of paper or, if at hand, thin tin should be used. 

By the above methods a 2-foot pile of worthless paper 
may be reduced to a few inches of material invaluable 
for reference and available at a moment’s notice. 


Notebooks. 


A notebook is something nearly every one keeps, or 
tries to keep; but the numbers discarded or forgotten 
bear witness to the necessity of careful system. Ease 
of inserting notes under any heading is a prime requisite. 
This is best obtained by the loose leaf notebook, of 
which there are several kinds to choose from. The book 
should be indexed by a separate index page for each 
letter, and the loose leaves may then be inserted between 
these pages at any desired point. Notes roughly made 
may be kept for a convenient time, when an hour or so 
will suffice for entering a number of them. 

This completes a system the cardinal points of which 
are simplicity and flexibility—-simple, so that an evening 
with everything at hand will take care of a month’s read- 
ing matter; flexible, so that it can be expanded or rear- 
ranged, or (not the least advantage) contracted by de 
stroying matter which proves worthless. 

With a little practice the leading points in an article 
may be rapidly picked out and the burdensome details 
made available for use at the proper time, thus securing 
maximum efficiency with minimum expenditure of time 
and energy. 

es 


The United Galvanizing Company.—Geo. McNaul & 
Co.; the Federal Galvanizing Company, Limited, and the 
Standard Galvanizing Company, all of Philadelphia, 
have consolidated, and will on and after July 1, 1903, 
operate under the name of “The United Galvanizing 
Company,” the corporation having been formed under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, with the following officers: 
Geo. McNaul, president; H. J. Maroney, vice-president; 
Chas. P. Horr, treasurer, and G. Eugene Harlem, secre- 
tary. A new plant is now being erected at 525-529 Front 
street, in that city, extending through to and including 
the present plant of Geo. McNaul & Co., at 520-524 Beach 
street, which when completed will be one of the most 
thoroughly equipped plants in the country. 
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4 THE IRON AGE. 


Some English Milling Machine Methods. 


We take the following article from the Engineer as 
illustrating milling machine practice in a well-known 
British establishment building machine tools: 

Through the courtesy of Alfred Herbert, Limited, we 
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Fig. 1.—Milling Heragon Nuts. 





Fig. 2.—Milling Hexagon Nuts. 
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gether from the various points and excellences or other- 
wise of the machines. We are enabled to give also par- 
ticulars of the material operated on, the feed and speed, 
depth of cut and nature of cutter for each example illus- 
trated. We give also the amount of cut taken by each 
tooth of the cutter, and it will be observed that in the ma- 
jority of cases the amount is astonishingly small. Even 
when doing what is generally regarded as heavy mill- 
ing, the actual size of the chip is in no wise comparable 
with what can be done in a lathe or planing machine. 
Possibly this fact points to the conclusion that the limits 
of the possibilities. of the milling machine are yet far 
from being attained. Whether they are worth attaining 
from an economical point of view is a question which we 
discuss elsewhere 

Before touching on the illustrations before us we must 
ask our readers to observe that only ordinary, everyday 
work is under consideration. There is little doubt that 
the figures could be beaten if the making of a record were 
in view. But records are made under exceptional condi- 
tions, frequently very uneconomical conditions. If the 
question of regrinding the cutters were neglected, and the 
work timed for short intervals only, it is probable that 
a very considerable increase in output might be realized. 
We insist on this point, because we are convinced that the 
figures given are all the more valuable because they are 
in no sense exhibition figures. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are two views of an apparatus for mill- 
ing the heads of hexagon bolts and nuts. The heads are 
milled by means of six cutters mounted upon an arbor, 
each pair of cutters acting upon two sides of a different 
bolt head. By the time that the three bolts have passed 
the three lower positions in the fixture the whole of the 
six faces are milled, and at each operation of the ma- 
chine a finished bolt is produced. The milled bolts are 
taken out and blanks inserted in the uppermost chuck 
while the machine is operating. The method is familar, 
being an application of a principle which has been ex- 
tensively used in watch and clock machinery, where it is 





Fig. 3.—Milling Links. 


SOME ENGLISH MILLING MACHINE METHODS. 


are enabled to put before our readers a series of photo- 
graphs illustrating several milling machine operations. 
The prominent feature of the engravings is the work 
which is being done and the way of doing it, apart alto- 


desired to perform a series of operations upon the same 
piece of work, the whole series only occupying the time 
of one operation. The cutters are made of ordinary tool 
steel and-are 6 inches in diameter, having 36 teeth and 
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running at 46 turns, equal to 72 feet per minute. The 

feed is 4 inch per minute, equal to an actual cut of 0.0003 

inch per tooth. The output is 35 %-inch bolts per hour. 
Fig. 3 shows a milling machine arranged for form 





Fig. 4.—Cutting Slits in Gas Burners. 
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holes. The shape of the jaws is made so as to support the 
links against the pressure of the cut. The following are 
the leading particulars of the job: The diameter of cen- 
tral portion of cutters 4 inches. [Note: This is the part 
which is doing the heavy work.] ‘Total width of cut, 95% 
inches; number of teeth of form cutters, 14; speed of 
cutter, 48 turns, equal to 50 feet per minute; feed, 144 inch 
per minute; feed per tooth, 0.0007 inch; material milled, 
mild steel; cutters made from ordinary tool steel. 

Fig. 4. Machine arranged for cutting slits in burners 
for gas fires. The saws are mounted in a gang, and all 
the slits are milled at once. In the exampie on the ma- 
chine 105 slits were milled. The maximum number of 
slits on this job was 120. The saws were 120 in number, 
3 inches in diameter, 1-32 inch wide, giving a total width 
of cutting edge of 3% inches. Number of teeth in each saw, 
30. Speed, 51 turns, equal to 40 feet per minute. Feed, 
2 inches per minute. Feed per tooth, 0.0013 inch. The 
saws were made from ordinary tool steel, cutting cast 
iron. [Note the special fixture for quickly setting the 
work. } 

Fig. 5. This is an example of a method which Herbert 
& Co. use for producing flat triggers of curved outline. 
Instead of making these from pieces of flat steel, they are 
milled up to the outline in long bars, which are then cut 
off into a large number of short lengths. This method 
saves a great deal of time in chucking, as the long bar is 
very easily held and is better for the cutter, as the cut 
is continuous. The bar in question is held in a special 
fixture, which is not very easily seen in the engraving, as 
it is covered with chips. The cutter was 5 inches di- 
ameter by 3% inches wide, with 12 teeth. The maximum 
depth of cut is 1 inch. Speed, 32 turns, equal to 42 feet 
per minute. Feed, 4% inch per minute. Feed per tooth, 
0.0013 inch. The cutter was made of ordinary steel, and 
the material milled mild steel. 

Fig. 6 shows the machine arranged for cutting off 
blanks for screwing dies, three saws and an ending cutter 





Fig. 5.—Milling Triggera 


Fig. 6.—Cutting Off Blanks. 


SOME ENGLISH MILLING MACHINE METHODS. 


milling the sides of links for chain conveyors. The links 
are made from flat bars, and first drilled at each end in 
a jig,as shown by the two links lying loose upon the table. 
They are then mounted in a special vise, the jaws of 
which carry long pins for locating the links by their 


being used. It is to be noticed that the vise is arranged 
so as to support the bars efficiently, and is provided with 
slits for the cutters to pass through. The following are 
particulars of the job: Number of cutters, 4; diameter, 
4 inch; number of teeth, 36; total width of cut, \% inch; 
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depth of cut, 1 inch; speed, 32 turns, equal to 33.5 feet 
per minute; feed, % inch per minute; feed per tooth, 
0.00043 inch. The average output from this machine was 
150 pieces per hour. The cutters were made from ordi- 
nary tool steel, and the material to be cut was also tool 
steel. 

Fig. 7 shows a machine arranged with a special fixture 
and a gang of gutters for milling interlocking plates for 
railway signaling apparatus. The plate to be milled was 
somewhat thin and required very efficient support. This 
was obtained by means of spring plungers, which bore 
against the underside of the plate and were then clamped 
by screws on the front of the fixture. The plate was 
clamped down by means of sharp edged plates bearing 
against it at each end. Two of these plates are clearly 
seen in the engraving. The cross slots, which are shown 
in the rough, were afterward milled in another fixture by 
a similar method. The cutters for miling out the slots 





Fig. 7.—Milling Interlocking Plates. 
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the spindle, being screwed direct upon it. The following 
are particulars of the job: Cutter, 12 inches diameter, 16 
teeth ; width of cut, 11144 inches; depth, 5-32 inch; speed, 
24 turns, equal to 75 feet per minute; feed, 744 inches per 
minute; feed per tooth, 0.015 inch; cutters made of 
Armstrong-Whitworth high speed steel working upon cast 


iron. 
— ee 


The uncertainties of law suits are well illustrated by 
a case which recently occurred in an action for damages 
to perform a contract in the construction of a machine. 
Richard Roe agreed to build one for a certain sum from 
plans furnished by John Doe. Pending its completion 
the latter sold the machine to a third party. When the 
machine was finished it was found that Richard Roe had 
departed from the plans in several instances, so that it 
failed to do its work properly. John Doe demanded that 
it be remade so as to complete the contract satisfactorily, 
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Fig. 8.—Surface Milling. 
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are made with interlocked teeth, enabling them to be 
packed out to the proper width, as the teeth wear on the 
sides and require to be ground up. The following are 
the particulars of this job: Seven sets of interlocking 
cutters, 4 inches diameter; two slotting cutters, 4 inches 
diameter ; two slotting cutters, 54% inches diameter; ag- 
gregate width of cutting edge, 12%, inches; depth, 1 inch; 
number of teeth, 24; speed, 30 turns, equal to 31.14 feet 
per minute; feed, 2 inches per minute; cutting per tooth, 
0.0028 inch. 

The above cases represent what may be called good 
milling practice. The cuts per tooth for the various cases 
work out as follows: 

0.0003 0.0007 0.0013 0.0013 0.00043 0.0028 inch. 

It will be seen that the actual dimensions of the chips 
are not very great. Fig. 8 is an example of a different 
kind. It shows a larger vertical milling machine surfac- 
ing the top of a capstan slide. It will be noticed that the 
teeth of the milling cutter are provided with rake similar 
to an ordinary cutting tool. The cut per tooth is very 
much greater than in the previous examples, and it will 
generally be found that with face cutters a much higher 
duty per tooth is possible and usual than in the case of 
cylindrical cutters. The cutter is strongly -attached to 


but this was refused by Richard Roe. The third party, 
in consequence of the defects, also refused the machine, 
so suit was brought against Richard Roe for damages, 
amounting toa roundsum. The case came to trial before 
a jury, who awarded a verdict in favor of John Doe for 
the full amount claimed, with interest from the date of 
the delivery of the machine to the third party. The case 
had been dragged through the courts nearly four years, 
and it then assumed a curious aspect. Richard Roe 
owed Joe Doe for failure to perform a contract; John 
Doe owed the third party the sum he had paid for the 
machine, which had been in the possession of the third 
party the whole time. A few days prior to the verdict, 
and while the case was on trial the third party got tired 
of seeing the machine about, so he sold it to a junk man 
and put the proceeds in his pocket. By this act he ac- 
knowledged and accepted the machine as his property, to 
do as he pleased with, and thereby cut himself off from 
recovering anything from John Doe. The lesson con- 
veyed by this case is one of interest to all, for it shows 
the danger of interference, by persons not interested, 
with law suits in course of settlement. The third party 
was not in the case at all, in this instance, his remedy 
being in a separate suit as against John Doe, but he un- 
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dertook to settle the case himself, with the result noted. 
Property in litigation must be let alene until the title is 
conclusively settled. 

oC 


Department of Commerce and Labor. 


Changes in Bureaus to Take Effect July 1. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1903.—Secretary Cortel- 
you of the Department of Commerce and Labor has per- 
fected plans for the transfer to the new Department of 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the Department of 
State, as recently foreshadowed in these dispatches. In 
making this transfer steps have been taken to put the 
work of the bureau on such a basis that it will be of 
much greater value to American manufacturers and ex- 
porters, as well as to the importing interest, than ever 
before. In describing the efforts made in this direction 
Secretary Cortelyou, in an official announcement, says: 

“On July 1 the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the 
Department of State, which has charge of the collection, 
publication and distribution of the commercial reports of 
consular officers, will be transferred to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and consolidated with the Bureau 
of Statistics, which is to be transferred from the Treasury 
to the new Department. The collection of the reports 
will be made through the consular officers, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, through whom the 
reports will be transmitted to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. The two departments are expected to work 
in harmonious co-operation, as the functions of each are 
clearly defined and there is full agreement between them. 

“James C. Monaghan, who has been chosen to edit 
the reports, under the supervision of Mr. Austin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, is a professor in the commer- 
cial department of the University of Wisconsin, and was 
consul at Mannheim, Germany, from June 17, 1885, to 
March 24, 1890, and at the important industrial center of 
Saxony—Chemnitz—from May 5, 1893, to March 31, 1900, 
so that he has had exceptional experience in consular 
work. While consul at Chemnitz he was a frequent con- 
tributor to consular reports on a great variety of subjects 
and wrote a valuable series of articles on the technical 
and trade schools of Germany. It is assumed, therefore, 
that the efficiency and celerity attained by the State De- 
partment in the publication of commercial information 
from abroad will not only be fully maintained by him, 
but the value of the publication will be enhanced because 
of the greater variety of information obtained by the con- 
solidated bureau.” 

The detaching of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
from the Department of State will result in the establish- 
ment of a new bureau in that Department, to be known 
as the Bureau of Trade Relations, the head of which will 
be Frederic Emory, who since April, 1894, has had charge 
of the work of editing consular reports. The new bureau 
will be created on July 1, under section 11 of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce act, which provides that a person 
with the rank of Chief of Bureau shall be designated by 
the Secretary of State, “To formulate under his direc- 
tion, for the instruction of consular officers, the requests 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and to prepare 
from the dispatches of consular officers, for transmission 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, such informa- 
tion as pertains to the work of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor.” Besides these functions the new 
bureau of the State Department will have other duties, 
such as the collection and transmission of consular re- 
ports on special subjects, other than commercial, for vari- 
ous branches of the Government service, and the compil- 
ing of information for the use of the Department of State 
in the consideration of questions arising in our foreign 
intercourse. 

It is anticipated that there will be some interesting 
developments in the work of the Bureau of Corporations 
of the Department of Commerce soon after the beginning 
of the new fiscal year. An additional appropriation will 
then be available, and it is understood that a considerable 
number of appointments to the staff of special examiners 
will be made with a view to equipping the bureau for the 
work of investigating corporations. At the outset this 
work will be confined to the collection of statistical and 
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other information desired by the bureau in connection 
with an claborate tabulation of data now being made for 
future reference. ‘The published information with regard 
to the leading industrial corporations of the country has 
been carefully gathered, but will require to be supple- 
mented by special statistics. There has been some dis- 
cussion of the advisability of calling upon the large cor- 
porations doing an interstate business to make a special 
return soon after the beginning of the new fiscal year 
upon a schedule to be prepared by the bureau, but no 
decision has yet been reached on this point. 

Section 1 of the Act approved February 14, 1903, estab- 
lishing the Denartment of Commerce and Labor, pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor “ shall 
cause a seal of oflice to be made for the said Department, 
of such device as the President shall approve.” After 
careful consideratien of many designs the following has 
been recommended by Secretary Cortelyou and approved 
by the President : 





The ship is a symbol of commerce, and the anvil and 
hammer are symbols of industry and labor. The crest 
is the eagle of the American arms, and denotes the na- 


tional scope of the Department. W. z. ¢. 
oo 


A Semet-Solvay Coke Plant at South Chicago. 


The acquirement of 193 acres of land at South Chi- 
cago in the Calumet district, upon which, it is reported, 
will be constructed 120 retort coke ovens, has created 
considerable interest in industrial circles within the past 
few days. F. R. Hazard of Syracuse, N. Y., who is said 
to represent a number of Eastern capitalists, has pur- 
chased the ground referred to. The land has been se- 
cured in three tracts. The first two tracts embrace 33 
acres in the vicinity of 111th and 112th streets, on the 
Calumet River, the river forming the eastern boundary 
and Torrence avenue the western boundary; $217,250 
was paid for this property. The principal tract, how- 
ever, embraces the southeast quarter of section 13, ex- 
tending from 110th street on the north to 114th street on 
the south, and from Torrence avenue on the west to 
Paxton avenue on the east, containing 161 acres, for 
which $220,000 was paid, making a total expenditure of 
$437,250 for the entire property. The land is admirably 
situated for shipment, either by rail or water. The 
Calumet Western, Chicago & Western, Indiana and the 
Chicago Junction railroads are adjacent to the property, 
and the Nickel Plate Road bisects the principal tract 
from north to south. 

It is understood that the Semet-Solvay Company 
will prepare the plans and supervise the construction of 
the coke ovens, and also will probably lease and operate 
the plant when completed. The estimated cost of the 
buildings, ovens, coal handling machinery and other 
equipment will be $1,500,000, making a total investment 
of $2,000,000. 

The intention, it is claimed, is to dispose of fuel gas 
to the industries in the vicinity. The other by-products, 
tar and ammonia, will doubtless find a ready market. 
The plant is expected to be in operation in about a year 
from date. It is contemplated to construct additional 
ovens ultimately. The property secured by the coke in- 
terests is in the vicinity of the steel plant being erected 
by the International Harvester Company and the blast 
furnaces of the South Chicago Furnace Companv. 
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The New 13,000-ton Battle Ships. 


Naval Board on Construction Designs a Novel 
Type. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1903.—The Board on 
Construction of the Navy Department has made a report, 
which has been approved by Secretary Moody, describing 
the general characteristics of the two 13,000-ton vessels 
authorized by the last naval appropriation act. The ves- 
sels as designed will represent a compromise between the 
16,000-ton cruisers of the “ Minnesota ” and class, bids for 
which were opened last week, and the armored cruisers of 
the “ Pennsylvania” and class, except that the speed of 
the new ships will be several knots less than that of 
either type mentioned. 

The decision of the board is generally recognized in 
naval circles as the beginning of another protracted con- 
troversy among naval experts concerning the weight that 
should properly be given to the various factors which go 
to make up the general efficiency of a war vessel. The 
Navy Department in recent years has opposed the idea 
of building battle ships of less than 16,000 tons, and were 
it not for the legislative requirement coupled with the 
appropriation in this instance the two vessels under con- 
struction would have been planned as armored cruisers. 
As the law provides specifically for battle ships, how- 
ever, the Department has felt constrained to design as 
effective a vessel as possible on battle ship lines, though 
realizing that the undertaking is more or less experi- 
mental. The report of the Board on Construction, which 
is addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, is as follows: 

“ Sir: In compliance with the Department’s order of 
March 6, 1908, the board has given careful consideration 
to the question of the designs of the two battle ships of 
18,000 tons displacement authorized by the act of March 
3, 1903. The board has had under consideration a number 
of sketch plans of types of vessels of 13,000 tons displace- 
ment, and has concluded that the intent of the act would 
be best complied with, and the interests of the navy fur- 
thered under this act, by retaining for the vessels in ques- 
tion as nearly as possible the offensive and defensive fea- 
tures of the first-class battle ships, and reducing the 
speed and power and the coal to be carried on trial to 
the amount necessary in order that the trial displacement 
of 13,000 tons may not be exceeded. The board has 
agreed upon sketch plans with the following character- 
istics: Length, 375 feet; breadth, 77 feet; mean draft, 
24 feet 6 inches; trial displacement, 13,000 tons; horse- 
power, 10,000; trial speed, 1644 to 17 knots; battery: 4 
12-inch breech loading rifles, 8 S-inch breech load- 
ing rifles, 10 T-inch breech loading rapid firing, 
12 38-inch breech loading rapid firing, 6 3-pounders, 4 
1-pounders, 2 3-inch field, 2 machine, 6 automatic. 

“Armor protection: Water line belt, 9 inches, tapered 
to 7 inches at bottom in way of machinery space, reduced 
at ends to 7, 5 and 4 inches; casemate and athwartship, 
7 inches; main turrets, 12 and 8 inches; main barbettes, 
10, 7% and 6 inches; lesser turrets, 64% and 6 inches; 
lesser barbettes, 6 and 4 inches; sub-barbettes, 3% inches; 
ammunition tubes, 3 inches; conning tower, 9 inches; 
conning tower tube, 6 inches; full coal capacity, 1750 
tons. 

“It is seen that the vessel which the board has agreed 
upon, as compared with the ‘ Connecticut,’ will have, as 
regards armament, the same main battery, excepting only 
a reduction of the number of 7-inch guns from 12 to 10. 
Owing to the reduction in length from 450 to 375 feet, 
the secondary battery is somewhat less than the ‘ Con- 
necticut’s,’ the principal differences being in the reduc- 
tion from 20 to 12 38-inch and 12 to 6 3-pounder guns. 
Part of the reduction in secondary battery is due to the 
fact that in order to secure the heavy main battery and 
corresponding protection of a first-class battle ship it is 
necessary to omit the after military mast and to reduce 
the freeboard aft, as on the ‘Maine’ class. It is ac- 
cordingly not intended to fit these vessels as flagships. 
The weight given to armor protection will be 3377 tons, 
or 25.9 per cent. of the trial displacement, hs against 
3992 tons and 249 per cent. for the ‘ Connecticut.’ 
The horse-power of the main engines will be 10,000, 
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against 16,500. The board is of the opinion that in work- 
ing out that the final designs this power will provide a 
maximum trial speed of 17 knots. 

“ Although the full coal capacity will be about 1750 
tons, as against 2200 in the case of the ‘ Connecticut,’ 
its endurance at 10 knots is estimated at about 5750 
knots, as against about 5300 for the ‘Connecticut’ at 
10 knots under ordinary conditions. 

“The board recommends that the bureaus be directed 
to proceed with the detail plans of the vessels outlined 
above, to be used by the board in preparing the circular 
defining their chief characteristics.” 


The Board Not a Unit. 


The report is signed by Admirals O’Neil, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance; Bowles, Chief Constructor, and 
Melville, Engineer-in-Chief, Admiral Bradford, Chief of 
the Bureau of Equipment, being absent. Admiral Mel- 
ville, however, qualifies his acquiesence in the report of 
the board by a memorandum submitted in connection 
with his sighature, as follows: 

“While these vessels will undoubtedly be quite ef- 
ficient, they would, in my opinion, be very much more 
so.if given more speed, since I do not consider that a very 
heavy battery, comparatively low speed and small coal 
capacity, with only 9 inches of side armor, make the best 
possible combination. The displacement being limited to 
13,000 tons makes it difficult, if not impossible, to produce 
a thoroughly satisfactory and up to date battle ship.” 

Admiral Melville’s criticism of the new plans is quite 
generally echoed by those officers of the navy who have 
seen the largest amount of service, by whom the defects 
in the proposed type are described in the terse statement 
that the new vessels will be “ too small to stay and fight 
a first-class battle ship and not fast enough to run away 
from her.” It will be noted that while the new vessels 
are to be of 3000 tons less displacement than the “ Connec- 
ticut ” and 75 feet less in length over all, the battery is 
almost as heavy as that of the larger ship. The horse- 
power will be 10,000, against 16,500, and the maximum 
service speed will probably not exceed 16 knots, as against 
18 knots. Experts who favor the proposed type do not 
contend that these vessels will be available for such 
service as would be expected of first-class battle ships, 
but rather that they possess certain qualifications for 
seacoast and harbor defense and for operations on foreign 
stations where it may be desired to employ a vessel of 
comparatively light draft but with a heavy battery. The 
less seaworthy monitor is now about the only vessel avail- 
able for such special service. 

The severest critics of the new plans, however, are 
those officers who have paid the closest attention to the 
mishaps recently suffered by the “ Maine,” which has 
only been in commission a few months. These officers 
point to the fact that the board has designed a 13,000-ton 
vessel with nearly a 16,000-ton armament, but has made 
no suggestions as to how the smaller ship is to be suf- 
ficiently strengthened to stand the stress of the simul- 
taneous discharge of her primary and secondary bat- 
teries. The necessary stiffening of decks and the intro- 
duction of a variety of supports for turrets and gun 
mounts will, it is feared, not only materially reduce the 
space within the ship, but also the weights available for 
engines, boilers and auxiliary machinery. Doubt is also 
expressed as to whether the coal capacity figured by the 
board and the ammunition for the heavy armament can 
be provided for without exceeding the limit of displace- 
ment. 

Owing to the limit that must necessarily be placed 
upon the space to be occupied by boilers and their aggre- 
gate weight, it is accepted as a foregone conclusion that 
water tube boilers will be specified for the new vessels. 
As to the arrangement of these details Secretary Moody 
has issued the following order: 

“The Department approves the general sketch plans 
agreed upon by the board, with the characteristics thereof, 
for the 13,000-ton battle ships authorized by the act of 
March 8, 1903, as set forth in the board’s letter of the 
10th inst. The bureaus are directed, and will be so in- 
formed by the president of the board, to proceed with the 
detailed plans of said vessels outlined above, to be used 
by the board in preparing the circular defining their 
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chief characteristics, which circular will be submitted to 
the Department for its approval.” 

The specifications for the engines and boilers of the 
new vessels will probably be drafted by Admiral Melville 
should he remain at the head of the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering. As has heretofore been announced, further 
active service on bis part is optional with him and he 
may decide not to continue in his present position after 
the end of the current fiscal year. w. L. C. 
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The Hermance Four-Side [lolder. 


A new heavy outside molding machine, adapted to 
every grade of work, from flooring, ceiling and novelty 
siding to the heaviest or lightest, has been brought out by 
the Hermance Machine Company of Williamsport, Pa. 
The frame, being cast in one piece, provides a_ solid 
foundation for all bearings. A heavy octagonal column 
supports the table and under head. The outside bearing 
for the top head is made in two pieces. The lower part 
is a bracket bolted to the frame and resting on the floor, 
while the upright is accurately fitted and is adjustable 
vertically to take up the wear of the end box of the top 
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creased or decreased according to the depth of cut. This 
is operated by a crank in the end of the machine. The 
top chip breaker rests firmly upon the material, a flexible 
cushion allowing it to ride over rough sawed lumber or 
projections and preventing it from jumping. The side 
heads rise and descend with the table. Both the inside 
and outside head stocks are adjustable horizontally and 
vertically while the machine is in operation. Either spin- 
dle can be set at an angle from the front side of the ma- 
chine, and after being set can be adjusted in or out for 
a heavy or light cut without changing the angle. The 
upright head stocks are mounted on heavy cast bars; the 
front side of the bar carrying the head stock is planed 
true and on a V shape. The head stocks that slide on 
these bars are planed to fit. When the head stocks are 
set to the proper width a bolt at the back part of the 
head stock is tightened, thus drawing the head stock up 
against the V-shaped bars, which makes it as solid as 
though it was cast to the frame, thus allowing the side 
heads to do as smooth work as the top head. The top 
head has a lateral adjustment; the bottom head has a 
lateral and vertical adjustment and is provided with 
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head. This is an essential detail. The boxes on the main 
frame will wear more than the outside bearing, as they 
take the direct pull of the belt. By loosening the two 
screws on the outside bearing near the bottom it will ad- 
just itself to the proper hight, and by tightening up the 
screws it will always be in line. It is also provided with 
a bolt that passes through the frame and table and as- 
sists in holding the bed firmly in position when set for a 
certain thickness. 

The extra width of face of the gearing adds to the 
strength of the feed works. There are four feed rolls 
6 inches in diameter, all driven by this heavy gearing, 
which will feed as strongly when the bed is dropped to its 
full depth as when working on thinner material. The 
pulleys that drive the feed belts have a wider face, which 
also adds to the feeding strength. The top feed rolls, 
which are weighted, rise parallel with the bed and rest 
their full weight evenly on all parts of the work, insuring 
a strong, positive feed. They are controlled by a binder 
lever placed close to the operator, and are held in place by 
a notched bar. By this means the feed belt can be adjusted 
tightly for heavy work or more loosely for light work, 
thus relieving the belt when light work is being done. 
The upper rolls and chip breaker are raised from the 
work by means of a lever just back of the rolls, as shown 
in the cut, to admit of the use of a form for setting up 
the machine on different styles of work. It has four rates 
of feed—namely, 18, 30, 38 and 56 feet per minute. There 
is an adjustable tightener resting on the top of the belt 
that drives the top head, by which the strain can be in- 


FOUR-SIDE MOLDER. 


chip breakers front and back of the head. The under 
head has three bearings, or a bearing outside of the driv- 
ing pulley. The distance between the top and bottom 
heads is less than in the old style machines. Sectional 
pressure bars are provided over the under head and in 
rear of the top head. The rear table beyond the under 
head swings clear to allow convenient access to the 
knives. The chip breaker for the outside head is at- 
tached to the guide and is self adjusting. There are ad- 
justable chip breakers on both sides of the bottom head 
and for the inside head. 

This machine is built in sizes 9, 10, 12 and 14 inches 
wide. 

The tunnel under the Simplon Pass of the Alps is 
about three-quarters completed, and will be the longest 
in the world when finished—to wit: 14 miles, or twice as 
long as the Mont Cenis Tunnel. Ten thousand men are 
employed upon it, and it is hoped that the tunnel will be 
ready for use in two years more. A very great obstacle 
to the prosecution of the work has been the higb tem- 
perature in the center of the bore, the men being com- 
pelled to work on short shifts, which necessitated the 
employment of double gangs. The amount of water 
flowing out of the south end of the tunnel is 15,000 gal- 
lons per minute, furnishing ample power for compress- 
ing air for the drills and refrigerating the tunnel itself 
to some extent. The cost of the tunnel alone will be 
about $1,000,000 per mile, or nearly the same as the con- 
tract for the subway under this city. 
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Heating and Ventilating of Foundries and 
Machine Shops.* 


BY W. H. CARRIER, BUFFALO. 

The paper sets forth the nature of the difficulties to be 
overcome in the satisfactory heating of shop buildings 
and shows the adaptation of the fan system to the solu- 
tion of these difficulties. 

Heat losses occur in the building from two causes: 
Virst, by the direct transmission of heat by radiation, 
through the walls and exterior surfaces of the building, 
and, second, by the infiltration of cold air from without. 
In designing a heating plant the first of these losses may 
be very accurately determined by referring to tables 
which have been prepared showing the amount of heat 
radiated under different conditions through various thick- 
nesses of walls, windows, doors, roof, &c. The heat lost 
through infiltration varies so greatly in various sizes and 
constructions of buildings that no definite rule can be 
given. The allowance to be made for this is necessarily 
a result of experience and a careful test of previous in- 
stallations. 

In either fan or direct radiation systems difficulty is 
liable to be experienced from the heated air immediately 
rising and forming a stratum of heated air just beneath 
the roof. In machine shops and foundries, owing to their 
hight and to the great amount of skylight surface which 
is always provided in the best modern construction, the 
loss occasioned by this action of heated air may be con- 
siderable, and its prevention is a serious problem. With 
the fan system, however, the distribution of the heated 
air is entirely mechanical and affords an opportunity for 
utilizing its heating effect to the very best advantage. 
Various methods of distribution have been devised with 
the fan system whereby the effect of a rising current of 
heated air is almost entirely avoided. These systems, in 
general, depend upon securing a perfect diffusion of 
heated air along or near the floor line and will be de- 
ecribed in detail later. 

A second difficulty experienced in high buildings is 
the effect due to outward leakage of the heated air at the 
upper part of the building and a consequent inward leak- 
age of cold air along the floor line. In large shops this 
layer of cold air may frequently be found to extend from 
+ to 6 feet above the floor, while the amount of heat lost 
due to the high temperature in the upper part of the 
buildings may be much more than sufficient to secure a 
satisfactory heating effect throughout if properly applied. 
The most effective remedy for this evil is to maintain a 
slight pressure within the building by means of a fan, 
which takes a portion of its air from without. 

A third difficulty presenting itself in buildings cover- 
ing large area and having a large amount of skylight is 
the cold down draft, which the cooling effect of the sky- 
lights has a tendency to produce. In very wide buildings 
where heat is distributed only along the walls this ef- 
fect is noticeable, and as it comes directly upon the heads 
and shoulders of the workmen and is in the part of the 
building most used, it is very objectionable. 





Methods of Heating. 


In general buildings may be heated in two ways: 
First, by keeping the walls and roof warm. This is ac- 
complished in direct radiation system by placing coils 
along the walls, and in the fan system by blowing the 
heated air toward the walls. A second method is to heat 
the air within the building directly. This can be accom- 
plished in a satisfactory manner only by an indirect or 
fan system. Of these two systems it may be said that if 
either is used exclusively the second method is prefer- 
able, since it is the more economical. In the first method 
it is quite evident that if the walls be kept warm radia- 
tion will not occur to any great extent from the interior 
of the building, and the heating effect will be satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand it is equally evident that the 
radiation through the walls caused by heating them to a 
higher temperature occasions a much greater radiation 
loss than would occur if the room temperature had been 
secured by heating the air directly. Since the heat trans- 
mitted by wall coils is chiefly direct radiation the loss 
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occasioned by the direct transmission of heat through 
the walls with this system is very great and may be as 
high as 25 per cent. or more of the total radiation. 

With the fan system the method of supplying and dis- 
tributing the air in the building is the consideration of 
chief importance. The usual methods of supplying heated 
air are, first, where the air is taken entirely from with- 
out doors and is forced directly into the building through 
distributing ducts. This method is generally known as 
the plenum system, and the pressure produced in the 
building causes a continuous exit of air from the building, 
either through the natural openings, as is usually the 
case in factory and other large buildings, or through spe- 
cial vent openings provided for the purpose, as in public 
buildings. 

A second and more common method for shop buildings 
where forced ventilation is not a necessity is to draw the 
supply of air entirely from within the building and again 
forcing it through the distributing ducts. This causes a 
continuous circulation of the air within the building, and 
when properly applied secures excellent results. 

The first of the above methods has the advantage of 
securing an excellent ventilation, and in the instance of 
foundries this is often desirable. Another advantage pos- 
sessed by the plenum system is that it produces a con- 
tinucus outflow of air through all the crevices and open- 
ings in the building, which would otherwise be admitting 
cold air from without to settle along the floor and prevent 
satisfactory heating. In buildings of loose construction 
this is frequently the only system which can be success- 
fully operated. 

The air return system often has an advantage over 
the plenum system, in that all the heat supplied to the 
sir is effective in heating the building, but does not pos- 
sess the advantage of producing a plenum in the building. 


Ideal System. 


The ideal system is a combination of the plenum and 
return aystems and should always be used where possible. 
In this system the great portion of the air is returned to 
the apparatus, but sufficient air is continuously taken 
from without through a fresh air connection to create 
a plenum within the building and prevent the inward 
leakage of the cold air along the floor. In this manner 
the natural leakage is supplied, not by inflow of cold air 
through the crevices around the doors and windows but 
by air passed through the apparatus and heated to an ef- 
fective degree. This system has been found by test to be 
more economical than air return alone. The proper 
amount of air to be introduced from without is deter- 
mined by securing a point where the noticeable inward 
flow of air around the doors or windows ceases. If the 
plenum is carried beyond this point there will be a loss 
due to unnecessary heating of the outdoor air. 


Systems of Air Distribution. 


There are several systems of distributing the supply 
of heated air. A method usual in public and office build- 
ings, and sometimes employed in factory buildings, is the 
vertical duct system by which the air is admitted through 
vertical flues or ducts built in the walls at a point about 
S feet above the floor. A method of distribution quite 
similar to this is one where the air is first blown into 
brick ducts placed underneath the floor. From these * 
ducts vertical galvanized iron risers are arranged along 
the walls. 

This system is also frequently very successfully em- 
ployed in foundries. Advantages of this system are, first, 
that there is no overhead piping in the way of cranes, 
&e.; second, that the greater portion of the distributing 
ducts are brick and are not subject to deterioration. The 
third and principal advantage is that the air can be dis- 
tributed by this means where most needed. This system 
is sometimes somewhat modified by placing the outlets 
close to the floor and blowing downward directly along 
the floor. This secures a perfect diffusion of the heated 
air at the floor line and avoids any drafts which would 
be objectionable. 

Another system which has proved very satisfactory is 
that in which a distributed air return duct is employed. 
This approaches very closely in principle to the plenum 
system used in public buildings, and is a combination of 
both plenum and exhaust systems. In the Philadelphia 
& Reading shops at Reading, Pa., instead of employing 
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one or two large units, seven separate sets of apparatus 
have been provided, placed in small fan houses built at 
intervals at either side of the building. The peculiar fea- 
ture in this and similar installations is that no dis- 
tributing ducts or piping for the heated air are used; the 
air being blown directly into the building at about 8 or 
10 feet above the floor through an outlet branching in 
three directions, and through which the air passes at a 
comparatively high velocity. The distribution is effected 
entirely by return vent ducts, distributed at frequent in- 
tervals along the walls, opening into large return air tun- 
nels, which are provided on either side of the building 
and serve the additional purpose of affording a con- 
venient place for locating steam and water mains, and 
also electric light and power mains. Provision is made 
for taking a portion of the air from without doors to 
secure a plenum. One great advantage of this system is 
that it removes all cold air leaking into the building at 
the floor line, as well as that produced by the cold down 
draft next to the walls. Further, a perfect distribution 
is secured in all parts of the building, and the cost of in- 
stallation is reduced to a minimum. ; 
Excellent results can be secured by the use of over- 
head piping, providing it is not placed at too great a dis- 
tance above the floor. The chief advantage of the over- 
head system is the saving in first cost, since on account of 
the high temperature and velocity of air in the dis- 
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tributing pipes a great amount of heat can be transferred 
with a very small amount of material. The cost of the 
galvanized iron distributing system of air ducts is usual- 
ly a small portion of the total cost. The best results are 
secured with outlets at from 12 to 18 feet. Above this 
hight it is preferable to use drop pipes extending down- 
ward along the columns where they will not interfere 
with traveling cranes. 

In many instances a system of elaborate distribution 
is impracticable or undesirable. In such cases a centrally 
located apparatus or discharge pipe may be used. From 
this point the air is blown in all directions, and a circu- 
lation is produced by an exhaust connection to the fan 
inlet. In such instances very effective heating has been 
secured even where it was required to blow the air long 
Gistances. Perhaps as good an example of the successful 
operation of such a system may be found in the Buffalo 
Forge Company’s installation in the foundry buildings of 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady. This foun- 
dry, which is probably one of the largest in the world, is 
heated in an entirely satisfactory manner with a few 
iarge branch outlets. Since the plant was installed a 
large addition has been built on one end of the building. 
This addition is satisfactorily heated by a branch inlet 
situated at over 200 feet from the further end, which 
shows how thorough a distribution may be secured by a 
forced circulation. 


_— 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association had 
their June meeting at Hotel Essex, Boston, Wednesday 
evening, June 10, with President H. A. Carpenter of 
Providence in the chair. J. A. Cave of the Account, 
Audit & Assurance Company of New York addressed 
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the members on “ Manufacturing Costs,’”’ the address be- 
ing followed by a general discussion of the subject. An 
application for membership was received from F. D. 
Moffat & Co. It was voted that the July and August 
meetings be held in the way of outings and that all busi- 
ness be deferred until September. 


ee 


The Rabiger Fillet Tool. 


Every machinist knows the difficulty of turning a 
fillet in shafting rolls, or other work on the lathe, or of 
eutting an accurate curve on planer or shaping machine. 
It is necessary to make a special tool for each radius, 
ground to fit the desired curve exactly. Then the tool 
must be fed straight in toward the center of the curve, 
and it soon begins to cut the metal on all sides. It is then 
almost impossible to prevent the tool from chattering, es- 
pecially on a large fillet, no matter how slowly and care- 
fully it is fed. In consequence the work is very slow and 
difficult, and when finished it is almost always poorly 
done. 

The fillet tool which we illustrate herewith removes 
all difficulty and makes the turning or shaping of ac- 
curate curves as easy and rapid as cutting straight sur- 
faces. It makes a fillet of any radius from \ to 6 inches. 





Plan View. 


FILLET TOOL. 


lt makes a clean, smooth cut. In the illustration the 
tool is shown clamped on the carriage in the usual way. 
The cutting tool is clamped in the revolving pillar and 
rotated by the worm wheel above. This can be done by 
the hand alone, even when taking quite heavy cuts. The 
cutting tool is set further out or in, according to the 
radius required. The radius of course remains the same 
no matter how the position of the carriage is changed. 

After the cutting tool is properly set it is impossi- 
ble to make the fillet of the wrong radius or to cut any 
other than a perfect curve. To adjust the cutting tool to 
any desired position it is only necessary to remove the 
pin A and turn the eccentric B to the left (Fig. 2). 
This releases the worm from the gear wheel, and the tool 
can then be placed in any position desired. This tool 
can be used equally well on lathes, planers, shapers, bor- 
ing mills and other machine tools, wood working tools 
and for spinning sheet metal. Two sizes are now being 
placed on the market by the manufacturers, Rabiger 
Bros. & Co., northeast corner Second and Diamond streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., one being suitable for general machine 
work and the other to meet the requirements of shops 
handling large and. heavy work. 


a 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia are 
one of the largest employers of workmen of all trades in 
this country, or any other, except Krupp’s, possibly. No 
less than 15,000 men are now under the roofs of the 
Baldwin Works, and the pay roll amounts to $190,000 
weekly. The capacity of the works is equal to five loco- 
motives daily, but in April last 197 complete engines 
were turned out, with an average weight of 125 tons, and 
valued at $2,750,000. 
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Heating and Ventilating of Foundries and 
Machine Shops.* 


BY W. H. CARRIER, BUFFALO. 

The paper sets forth the nature of the difficulties to be 
overcome in the satisfactory heating of shop buildings 
and shows the adaptation of the fan system to the solu- 
tion of these difficulties. 

Heat losses occur in the building from two causes: 
First, by the direct transmission of heat by radiation, 
through the walls and exterior surfaces of the building, 
and, second, by the infiltration of cold air from without. 
In designing a heating plant the first of these losses may 
be very accurately determined by referring to tables 
which have been prepared showing the amount of heat 
radiated under different conditions through various thick- 
nesses of walls, windows, doors, roof, &c. The heat lost 
through infiltration varies so greatly in various sizes and 
constructions of buildings that no definite rule can be 
given. The allowance to be made for this is necessarily 
a result of experience and a careful test of previous in- 
stallations. 

In either fan or direct radiation systems difficulty is 
liable to be experienced from the heated air immediately 
rising and forming a stratum of heated air just beneath 
the roof. In machine shops and foundries, owing to their 
hight and to the great amount of skylight surface which 
is always provided in the best modern construction, the 
loss occasioned by this action of heated air may be con- 
siderable, and its prevention is a serious problem. With 
the fan system, however, the distribution of the heated 
air is entirely mechanical and affords an opportunity for 
utilizing its heating effect to the very best advantage. 
Various methods of distribution have been devised with 
the fan system whereby the effect of a rising current of 
heated air is almost entirely avoided. These systems, in 
general, depend upon securing a perfect diffusion of 
heated air along or near the floor line and will be de- 
scribed in detail later. 

A second difficulty experienced in high buildings is 
the effect due to outward leakage of the heated air at the 
upper part of the building and a consequent inward leak- 
age of cold air along the floor line. In large shops this 
layer of cold air may frequently be found to extend from 
4+ to 6 feet above the floor, while the amount of heat lost 
due to the high temperature in the upper part of the 
buildings may be much more than sufficient to secure a 
satisfactory heating effect throughout if properly applied. 
The most effective remedy for this evil is to maintain a 
slight pressure within the building by means of a fan, 
which takes a portion of its air from without. 

A third difficulty presenting itself in buildings cover- 
ing large area and having a large amount of skylight is 
the cold down draft, which the cooling effect of the sky- 
lights has a tendency to produce. In very wide buildings 
where heat is distributed only along the walls this ef- 
fect is noticeable, and as it comes directly upon the heads 
and shoulders of the workmen and is in the part of the 
building most used, it is very objectionable. 


Methods of Heating. 


In general buildings may be heated in two ways: 
First, by keeping the walls and roof warm. This is ac- 
complished in direct radiation system by placing coils 
along the walls, and in the fan system by blowing the 
heated air toward the walls. A second method is to heat 
the air within the building directly. This can be accom- 
plished in a satisfactory manner only by an indirect or 
fan system. Of these two systems it may be said that if 
either is used exclusively the second method is prefer- 
able, since it is the more economical. In the first method 
it is quite evident that if the walls be kept warm radia- 
tion will not occur to any great extent from the interior 
of the building, and the heating effect will be satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand it is equally evident that the 
radiation through the walls caused by heating them to a 
higher temperature occasions a much greater radiation 
loss than would occur if the room temperature had been 
secured by heating the air directly. Since the heat trans- 
mitted by wall coils is chiefly direct radiation the loss 
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occasioned by the direct transmission of heat through 
the walls with this system is very great and may be as 
high as 25 per cent. or more of the total radiation. 

With the fan system the method of supplying and dis- 
tributing the air in the building is the consideration of 
chief importance. The usual methods of supplying heated 
air are, first, where the air is taken entirely from with- 
out doors and is forced directly into the building through 
distributing ducts. This method is generally known as 
the plenum system, and the pressure produced in the 
building causes a continuous exit of air from the building, 
either through the natural openings, as is usually the 
case in factory and other large buildings, or through spe- 
cial vent openings provided for the purpose, as in public 
buildings. 

A second and more common method for shop buildings 
where forced ventilation is not a necessity is to draw the 
supply of air entirely from within the building and again 
forcing it through the distributing ducts. This causes a 
continuous circulation of the air within the building, and 
when properly applied secures excellent results. 

The first of the above methods has the advantage of 
securing an excellent ventilation, and in the instance of 
foundries this is often desirable. Another advantage pos- 
sessed by the plenum system is that it produces a con- 
tinueus outflow of air through all the crevices and open- 
ings in the building, which would otherwise be admitting 
cold air from without to settle along the floor and prevent 
satisfactory heating. In buildings of loose construction 
this is frequently the only system which can be success- 
fully operated. 

The air return system often has an advantage over 
the plenum system, in that all the heat supplied to the 
sir is effective in heating the building, but does not pos- 
sess the advantage of producing a plenum in the building. 


Ideal System. 


The ideal system is a combination of the plenum and 
return aystems and should always be used where possible. 
In this system the great portion of the air is returned to 
the apparatus, but sufficient air is continuously taken 
from without through a fresh air connection to create 
a plenum within the building and prevent the inward 
leakage of the cold air along the floor. In this manner 
the natural leakage is supplied, not by inflow of cold air 
through the crevices around the doors and windows but 
by air passed through the apparatus and heated to an ef- 
fective degree. This system has been found by test to be 
more economical than air return alone. The proper 
amount of air to be introduced from without is deter- 
mined by securing a point where the noticeable inward 
flow of air around the doors or windows ceases. If the 
plenum is carried beyond this point there will be a loss 
due to unnecessary heating of the outdoor air. 


Systems of Air Distribution. 


There are several systems of distributing the supply 
of heated air. A method usual in public and office build- 
ings, and sometimes employed in factory buildings, is the 
vertical duct system by which the air is admitted through 
vertical flues or ducts built in the walls at a point about 
S feet above the floor. A method of distribution quite 
similar to this is one where the air is first blown into 


brick ducts placed underneath the floor. From these* 


ducts vertical galvanized iron risers are arranged along 
the walls. 

This system is also frequently very successfully em- 
ployed in foundries. Advantages of this system are, first, 
that there is no overhead piping in the way of cranes, 
&e.; second, that the greater portion of the distributing 
ducts are brick and are not subject to deterioration. The 
third and principal advantage is that the air can be dis- 
tributed by this means where most needed. This system 
is sometimes somewhat modified by placing the outlets 
close to the floor and blowing downward directly along 
the floor. This secures a perfect diffusion of the heated 
air at the floor line and avoids any drafts which would 
be objectionable. 

Another system which has proved very satisfactory is 
that in which a distributed air return duct is employed. 
This approaches very closely in principle to the plenum 
system used in public buildings, and is a combination of 
both plenum and exhaust systems. In the Philadelphia 
& Reading shops at Reading, Pa., instead of employing 
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one or two large units, seven separate sets of apparatus 
have been provided, placed in small fan houses built at 
intervals at either side of the building. The peculiar fea- 
ture in this and similar installations is that no dis- 
tributing ducts or piping for the heated air are used; the 
air being blown directly into the building at about 8 or 
10 feet above the floor through an outlet branching in 
three directions, and through which the air passes at a 
comparatively high velocity. The distribution is effected 
entirely by return vent ducts, distributed at frequent in- 
tervals along the walls, opening into large return air tun- 
nels, which are provided on either side of the building 
and serve the additional purpose of affording a con- 
venient place for locating steam and water mains, and 
also electric light and power mains. Provision is made 
for taking a portion of the air from without doors to 
secure a plenum. One great advantage of this system is 
that it removes all cold air leaking into the building at 
the floor line, as well as that produced by the cold down 
draft next to the walls. Further, a perfect distribution 
is secured in all parts of the building, and the cost of in- 
stallation is reduced to a minimum. 
Excellent results can be secured by the use of over- 
head piping, providing it is not placed at too great a dis- 
tance above the floor. The chief advantage of the over- 
head system is the saving in first cost, since on account of 
the high temperature and velocity of air in the dis- 
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tributing pipes a great amount of heat can be transferred 
with a very small amount of material. The cost of the 
galvanized iron distributing system of air ducts is usual- 
ly a small portion of the total cost. The best results are 
secured with outlets at from 12 to 18 feet. Above this 
hight it is preferable to use drop pipes extending down- 
ward along the columns where they will not interfere 
with traveling cranes. 

In many instances a system of elaborate distribution 
is impracticable or undesirable. In such cases a centrally 
located apparatus or discharge pipe may be used. From 
this point the air is blown in all directions, and a circu- 
lation is produced by an exhaust connection to the fan 
inlet. In such instances very effective heating has been 
secured even where it was required to blow the air long 
distances. Perhaps as good an example of the successful 
operation of such a system may be found in the Buffalo 
Forge Company’s installation in the foundry buildings of 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady. This foun- 
dry, which is probably one of the largest in the world, is 
heated in an entirely satisfactory manner with a few 
jlarge branch outlets. Since the plant was installed a 
large addition has been built on one end of the building. 
This addition is satisfactorily heated by a branch inlet 
situated at over 200 feet from the further end, which 
shows how thorough a distribution may be secured by a 
forced circulation. 
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The New England Foundrymen’s Association had 
their June meeting at Hotel Essex, Boston, Wednesday 
evening, June 10, with President H. A. Carpenter of 
Providence in the chair. J. A. Cave of the Account, 
Audit & Assurance Company of New York addressed 
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the members on “ Manufacturing Costs,’”’ the address be- 
ing followed by a general discussion of the subject. An 
application for membership was received from F. D. 
Moffat & Co. It was voted that the July and August 
meetings be held in the way of outings and that all busi- 
ness be deferred until September. 
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The Rabiger Fillet Tool. 


Every machinist knows the difficulty of turning a 
fillet in shafting rolls, or other work on the lathe, or of 
eutting an accurate curve on planer or shaping machine. 
It is necessary to make a special tool for each radius, 
ground to fit the desired curve exactly. Then the tool 
must be fed straight in toward the center of the curve, 
and it soon begins to cut the metal on all sides. It is then 
almost impossible to prevent the tool from chattering, es- 
pecially on a large fillet, no matter how slowly and care- 
fully it is fed. In consequence the work is very slow and 
difficult, and when finished it is almost always poorly 
done. 

The fillet tool which we illustrate herewith removes 
all difficulty and makes the turning or shaping of ac- 
curate curves as easy and rapid as cutting straight sur- 
faces. It makes a fillet of any radius from \ to 6 inches. 





Plan View. 
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FILLET TOOL. 


lt makes a clean, smooth cut. In the illustration the 
tool is shown clamped on the carriage in the usual way. 
The cutting tool is clamped in the revolving pillar and 
rotated by the worm wheel above. This can be done by 
the hand alone, even when taking quite heavy cuts. The 
cutting tool is set further out or in, according to the 
radius required. The radius of course remains the same 
no matter how the position of the carriage is changed. 

After the cutting tool is properly set it is impossi- 
ble to make the fillet of the wrong radius or to cut any 
other than a perfect curve. To adjust the cutting tool to 
any desired position it is only necessary to remove the 
pin A and turn the eccentric B to the left (Fig. 2). 
This releases the worm from the gear wheel, and the tool 
can then be placed in any position desired. This tool 
can be used equally well on lathes, planers, shapers, bor- 
ing mills and other machine tools, wood working tools 
and for spinning sheet metal. Two sizes are now being 
placed on the market by the manufacturers, Rabiger 
Bros. & Co., northeast corner Second and Diamond streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., one being suitable for general machine 
work and the other to meet the requirements of shops 
handling large and. heavy work. 


_—> 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia are 
one of the largest employers of workmen of all trades in 
this country, or any other, except Krupp’s, possibly. No 
less than 15,000 men are now under the roofs of the 
Baldwin Works, and the pay roll amounts to $190,000 
weekly. The capacity of the works is equal to five loco- 
motives daily, but in April last 197 complete engines 
were turned out, with an average weight of 125 tons, and 
valued at $2,750,000. 
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The Crop Situation. 


Bradstreet’s reviews the crop situation as follows: 

While showing the effect of damage from heavy rains 
at the West, the June crop report is far from a depress- 
ing one, and, as outlined in these columns for some time 
past, the prospects still are for a record breaking yield of 
wheat despite all deterioration. There is practical agree- 
ment that the winter wheat yield will equal 485,000,000 
bushels, and that of spring wheat promises nearly 300,- 
000,000 bushels, or a total promise of 785,000,000 bush- 
els. It may be at once conceded that the spring wheat 
crop will show some deterioration, but, on the other 
hand, the winter wheat can gain something from the 
good weather ruling since this report was made up. In 
any event, the present prospect is for a total yield of 111,- 
000,000 bushels larger than last year, and 33,000,000 
bushels above the best crop previously recorded, that of 
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date last year, 92 on June 1, 1901, and a ten-year average 
of 92.9. 

The average condition of winter wheat on June 1 
was 82.2, as compared with 92.6 on May 1, 1903, 76.1 on 
June 1, 1902, 87.8 at the corresponding date in 1901, and 
a ten-year average of 79.1. The total reported area in 
oats is about 27,732,000 acres, a reduction of 920,000 
acres, or 3.2 per cent., from the area sown last year. 
The average condition of oats on June 1 was 85.5, against 
90.6 on June 1, 1902, 85.3 at the corresponding date in 
1901, and a ten-year average of 90.2. 


The Carter & Hakes Quick Return [iilling 
Machine Platen, 





The Carter & Hakes Machine Company of Winsted, 
Conn., are manufacturing a new automatic quick return 
for the table or platen of a milling machine, for which 


THE CARTER & HAKES QUICK RETURN MILLING MACHINE PLATEN. 


1901. The oats crop prospect is for 862,465,000 bushels, 
a decrease of 125,000,000 bushels from last year’s yield, 
but still over 100,000,000 bushels better than the aver- 
age of recent years. The rye crop will be smaller, and 
that of barley slightly larger than last year. Nothing is 
said about corn, but the prospect is that that crop will 
be smaller than last year’s record total, though there is 
abundant chance of an average yield being made. As 
to the other crops, those of apples and peaches do not 
promise as well as the average. The area and yield of 
rice will be smaller than last year. 

Preliminary returns to the statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the acreage of spring wheat sown 
indicate an area of about 17,257,000 acres, a decrease of 
364,000 acres, or 2.1 per cent., from the revised estimate 
of the acreage sown last year. An increase of 10 per 
cent. in North Dakota is accompanied by a decrease in 
Minnesota and South Dakota, conservatively estimated 
at 6 per cent. in the former State and 5 per cent. ip the 
latter. The average cnodition of spring wheat on June 1 
was 95.9, as compared with 95.4 at the corresponding 


device a patent has been allowed. While the quick re- 
turn is designed especially for the improved Lincoln 
manufactured by this company, it may be applied to this 
type of machine of other makes. The purpose of the 
quick return is to save time and labor by automatically 
and quickly returning the table immediately after it 
stops feeding, and automatically stopping the table at 
any desired location. It can be regulated for any de- 
sired length of table feed. However, it does not in any 
way interfere with the ordinary old fashioned way of 
returning the table by hand. It also has the advantage 
of retaining the same rate of return table speed regardless 
of the speed of the cutting feed, as the pulleys on the 
quick return are belted direct from the countershaft. 
The essential parts of the quick return are the lever 
attached to the end of the carriage and tripped by the 
lever shifting dogs in the T-slot on the back side of the 
table, as shown in the accompanying illustration. A belt 
shifting rod extends from this lever to the loose pulleys, 
these pulleys being driven by a pulley from the counter- 
shaft and running on a stud or shaft extending from the 
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bracket. A sprocket and friction driving mechanism is 
fitted to the hub of the outer pulley. There is also a 
sprocket attached to the hub of the hand wheel on the 
table operating shaft, and this shaft is driven by a chain 
from the sprocket of the outer pulley. 
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dog has released the lever and let the feed worm drop 
from the worm gear the belt shifting rod will have 
shifted the belt to the outer loose pulley. Until the feed 
worm has ceased to be in contact with the worm gear the 
friction is slipping, but the instant the regular feed is 


TH'S BRACKET [S TO BE FASTENEO 
TO THE FEED BRACKET 
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Elevations. 





THE CARTER & HAKES QUICK RETURN MILLING MACHINE PLATEN. 


When the belt is not in actual operation returning the 
table. or when it is not being shifted from one pulley to 
the other, it is running on the inner loose pulley. In 
order to put the quick return in operation the inner lever 
shifting dog in the T-slot at the back of the table should 
be adjusted so that by the time the regular feed knock off 


released the friction ceases to slip and the sprocket and 
friction on the hub of the outer pulley revolve it, and by 
means of the chain and sprocket on the hand wheel trans- 
mit the power that automatically returns the table to the 
desired location. This location is determined by prop- 
erly adjusting the outer shifting dog at the back side of 
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the table. The dog coming into contact with the lever 
reverses it, which shifts the belt from the outer to the 
inner loose pulley, where it remains ready for the next 
return of the table. 

The photographs shown have the old bracket, which 
has been discarded, but the line cut has the new one, de- 
signed especially to simplify work in attaching the bracket 
to the machine, also in lining the shaft and pulleys. 





New Central Station of the Common- 
wealth Electric Company of Chicago. 


Curtis Steam Turbine. 


Interest in the enterprise of the Commonwealth Elec- 
tric Company of Chicago in building a new central sta- 
tion at Fisk street was manifested at the recent con- 
vention of the National Electric Light Association. The 
company recently purchased 14 acres of land on the south 
branch of the Chicago River, near Fisk and Twenty- 
second streets, upon which they are now building a 
central generating station which will embody the most 
modern ideas in central station practice, the construction 
and operation of which will mark a radical departure 
from ordinary methods, but the innovation is said to 
have been sanctioned by the best engineering practice. 

The site secured is about 3% miles south from the 
electrical center of the total load of the Chicago Edison 
and Commonwealth Electric Companies. The central 
point is, of course, continually shifting, but at pres- 
ent it is near the intersection of Clark and Monroe 
streets. ‘The property purchased contains 14 acres, 13 
of which are on the north bank, between two slips of 
the river, which at the point of location runs in a west- 
erly direction. The other acre is directly opposite on the 
south bank of the river. The site was selected with a 
view to securing an ample and convenient supply of 
condensing water and special facilities for the handling 
and storage of coal. 5 

The completed building will be 600 feet long and 
230 feet wide, and will ultimately contain 14 turbo-gen- 
erator units, each rated nominally at 5000 kw. The 
central station building will be divided into seven bays, 
each containing two units, but for the present only two 
bays are under construction, in which will be installed 
four turbo-generator units. Each of the seven bays of 
the ultimate building will consist of three sections— 
namely, the boiler house, the turbine room and the 
switch house. The boiler house is to be equipped with 
batteries of boilers extending east and west; the tur- 
bine house is to the west of the boiler house section, 
extending north and south, while the coal receiving por- 
tion is on the east of the boiler house, extending north 
and south, the design being to form a unit of construc- 
tion, consisting of batteries of boilers, a generating unit 
and the coal handling machinery, in an easterly and 
westerly direction. Similar units will be repeated to 
the north and south as requirements arise for additional 
capacity. 

The exterior of the buildings will be of red pressed 
brick, with cut stone trimmings. Large openings have 
been provided for windows designed in ornamental iron, 
provided with pivoted sash for complete ventilation. 
The interior of the boiler house will be of pressed brick 
finished above the wainscoting, the latter being 8 feet 
high and designed in glazed brick and terra cotta. The 
coal receiving shed will be open to the weather, through 
large arches, finished in red pressed brick. The turbine 
house is to be finished in glazed brick and terra cotta from 
floor to ceiling, with ornamental terra cotta architraves 
to all openings, and with pilasters and ornamental string 
courses. The floor will be laid in vitrified German tile 
of small pattern, the general effect being that of mosaic. 
On each side of the turbine house is a narrow gallery 
extending the full length of the room, constructed of 
ornamental iron, the floors being laid in tile. The 
switchboard gallery is two stories high, with ornamental 
staircases, 

Boiler Equipment. ‘ 


In installing the boilers a departure has been taken 
from the usual method of setting lines parallel to the 
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engines. In this case each boiler house unit is com- 
posed of a battery of eight boilers placed at right angles 
and directly opposite each turbo-generator unit. The 
boilers are set on a level with the floor of the gallery 
that passes around the turbine room. The boiler house 
units at each end of the plant are provided with inde- 
pendent flooring space. In all intermediate units a sin- 
gle flooring space will be common to two sections. Each 
battery is composed of eight Babcock & Wilcox water 
tube boilers having 5000 square feet of heating surface 
and equipped with a superheater and engine driven 
stoker. Steam is generated to 175 pounds pressure with 
150 degrees of superheat. One battery of boilers has 
been installed. One stack will be provided for each 
two boiler house units, making seven stacks in all when 
fully completed. Each stack will be 205 feet high above 
the boiler room floor and 18 feet in diameter. 


Handling and Storage of Fuel. 

Coal is to be brought into the building in cars, dis- 
charged through the bottom into hoppers leading to coal 
crushers, which deliver to main conveyors, which in 
turn deliver the fuel to bunkers located above the boilers. 
A separate crusher and conveyor are provided for each 
battery unit. The ash pits are located directly below 
the chain grate stokers, arranged to empty directly into 
the main conveyor, which discharges the ashes into a 
Jarge ash hopper at the end of each boiler unit directly 
above the railroad tracks. An auxiliary fine coal hopper 
is placed under the front of each boiler to receive fine 
coal siftings, which are thus saved and through the 
main coal conveyor again dumped into the bunkers. Ca- 
pacity has been provided for about 1000 tons of coal for 
each unit of boilers, or about 8 per cent. of the total 
cubic contents of the building is thus devoted to coal 
storage. Excellent facilities for receiving coal are af- 
forded by both rail and water. The property on the 
north side of the river will also probably be utilized for 
a coal storage yard. 


Steam Connections and Condensing Plant. 

Precaution has been taken against accidents by pro- 
viding each battery of boilers with an individual steam 
header directly connected with the corresponding tur- 
bine unit. The steam headers are located in a separate 
room running the entire length of each boiler house unit 
in the basement and directly back of the boilers. Con- 
nection is provided between each two adjacent steam 
headers sufficient to admit a full volume of steam re- 
quired for each unit. The outlets are controlled by 
remote operator valves. Steam from each battery of 
boilers is taken direct to the first stage wheel of the 
turbines, almost on a line with the individual headers, 
the vertical turbines being located in the center of the 
turbine house. Exhaust from the second stage is car- 
ried directly to the condensing plant. Water for the 
plant is taken from the east slip of the river through 
a large concrete tunnel, and after passing through the 
surface condenser is discharged through another tunnel 
in the slip on the west side of the property. Thus ad- 
vantage is taken of the fact that the current of the river 
is from east to west, the condenser discharge being into 
the river several hundred feet below the intake. 


Vertical Steam Turbines. 


The company have recognized the immense possi- 
bilities of which the steam turbine is capable as an elec- 
trical drive and have had the courage of their convic- 
tions by boldly determining to install these electrical 
units, orders having been placed with the General Elec- 
tric Company calling for three 5000-kw. Curtis vertical 
turbo-alternators. The-.first of these units is now being 
erected at the Fisk street station and is known as the 
two-stage turbine. 

According to W. L. R. Emmet of Schenectady the 
Curtis turbine retains all the features of its predeces- 
sors—the De Laval and Parsons—and introduces some 
new ideas “which make possible a lower speed, less 
weight, fewer and simpler parts, higher economy, less 
cost and some other important advantages. 

“Velocity is imparted to the steam in an expanding 
nozzle* designed to convert efficiently nearly all the 


* The principle of these nozzles will be understood from the 
article in The Jron Aer Mav 21, 1993, on the Curtis turbine. 
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expansive force, between the pressure limits used, into 
velocity in the steam itself. After leaving the nozzle 
the steam passes successively through two or more lines 
of vanes on the moving element, which are placed al- 
ternately with reversed vanes on the stationary ele- 
ment. In passing successively through these moving 
and stationary elements the velocity acquired in the 
nozzle is fractionally abstracted, and largely given up 
to the moving element. Thus the steam is thrown 
against the first set of vanes of the moving element, and 
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There may be various numbers of stages and various 
numbers of lines of moving vanes in each stage. The 
number of stages and the number of lines in a stage 
are governed by the degree of expansion, the peripheral 
velocity which is desirable or practicable, and by vari- 
ous conditions of mechanical expediency.” 

Generally speaking, lower peripheral speeds entail 
more stages, more lines of vanes per stage, or both. 
The general practice is to so divide the steam expansion 
that all stages handle about equal parts of the total 


THE CURTIS STEAM TURBINE. 


then rebounds alternately from moving to stationary 
vanes until it is brought nearly to rest. By this means 
a high steam velocity is made to impart motion efficient- 
ly to a comparatively slowly moving element. The 
nozzle is generally made up of many sections adjacent 
to each other, so that the steam passes to the wheéls in 
a broad belt when all nozzle sections are in flow. This 
process of expansion in nozzle and subsequent abstrac- 
tion of velocity by successive impacts with wheel vanes 
is generally repeated two or more times, the devices for 
each repetition being generally designated as a stage. 
In the Chicago units there are four sets of buckets on 
each of the two wheels corresponding to the two stages. 





power of the steam. The losses and leakages of the 
earlier stages take the form of more heat or more steam 
for the later stages, and are thus in part regained. 
Much water of expansion, which might occasion loss by 
re-evaporation is drained out of each stage into that 
which succeeds it. 

The governing is effected by successive closing of 
nozzles and consequent narrowing of the active steam 
belt. In the process of governing, the nozzles of the 
later stages may or may not be opened and closed so as 
to maintain an adjustment proportional to that of the 
first stage, which is always the primary source of gov- 
erning. Some improvement of light load economy may 
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be effected by maintaining a relative adjustment of all 
nozzles; but in many cases the practical difference in 
economy is not great, and automatic adjustment of nozzle 
opening in later stages is dispensed with in the interest 
of simplicity. In some machines an approximate adjust- 
ment is maintained by valves in later stages, which 
open additional nozzles in response to increases of pres- 
sure behind them. These are used as much for limiting 
the pressures in stage chambers as for maintaining the 
light load economy. 

The Chicago turbine is expected to give considerably 
better steam economies and to be superior particularly 
in the matter of light load performance—which is of 
prime importance in power station work—to those pre- 
viously constructed. The variation of efficiency in this 
machine from half load to 50 per cent. overload, it is 
thought, will not exceed 3 per cent. This turbine unit 
is about 26 feet high above the foundations and 164% 
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The Generator and Exciter System. 

In ordinary practice the different generating units 
will be operated independently and supply three or four 
feeders, but provision is made to connect the units in 
multiple so that any unit may replace any other unit 
in supplying its group of feeders. 

The high tension oil switches, current and potential 
transformers and all connections to feeders are located 
in a separate building, thus isolating the potential ap- 
paratus connections from the turbine house, except the 
individual generator leads, which take the shortest route 
under the floor and are carefully insulated and incased. 

The electrical generating portions of the turbo-al- 
ternators have internal revolving fields and special pro- 
vision for ventilation. Each machine has six poles and 
runs 500 revolutions per minute. Each turbo-generator 
will deliver normally 5000 kw. of three-phase 25-cycle 
current at 9000 volts pressure. These alternators are 








: THE CURTIS STEAM TURBINE DRIVING 5000-KW. 
GENERATOR. 


feet in diameter, external measurements. The founda- 
tions, however, are about 4 feet above the floor, making 
a total hight above the level of the floor of between 29 
and 30 feet. Each machine, with its switching apparatus 
and connections to outgoing feeders, is complete in itself 
and separated from adjacent units by fire proof parti- 
tion walls. 

Mr. Emmet has stated that it has been conservatively 
estimated that engine units like those in the Manhattan 
Railway Company’s power station at New York, can be 
replaced by turbines like that now being installed at 
Chicago, and that the cost of such replacement‘ can be 
paid for by saving in operating expenses in three years. 
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guaranteed to operate at full rated load continuously 
with.a rise of temperature not exceeding 35 degrees C. in 
any part above the room temperature under normal 
conditions of ventilation. 

Two steam driven exciters of 75-kw. capacity each 
and a motor generator exciter set, consisting of a 75 
horse-power induction motor mounted on the same base 
and shaft with a compound wound direct current 125- 
volt dynamo of 50 kw., are provided. The individual 
motor generator exciters will be placed at the west wall 
of the turbine house opposite each generator, but will 
be so connected that the exciters may be utilized with 
any one of the generators. The induction motor will 
be connected to a 75-kw. three-phase transformer of 
9000 to 230 volts pressure, which will be located in the 
switch house, thus providing that only three-conductor 
No. 0000 cables of low pressure enter the turbine room. 
These cables will be laid in a vitrified duct. A rotary con- 
verter substation of 4000 kw. capacity will also form a 
connection with the exciter bus bars, thus providing a 
continuity of current for the exciting of the turbine 
generator fields. Five hundred thousand circular mil, 
lead covered, single conductor cables with paper insula- 
tion carry the three-phase current from the connection 
boards on the turbo-generators to the switch house. 


Switch House. 
The switch house when ultimately completed for the 
14 units will be 50 x 460 feet, consisting of a basement 
and two stories. In the basement will be located the 
bus bars, all high tension connections and instrument 
transformers. On the first floor the oil switches, ex- 
citer transformers and panels with supplementary in- 
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dicating and recording instruments will be placed. Upon 
the second floor will be provided a meeting room, lockers, 
toilet and bath and other accommodations for the tur- 
bine house employees. 


Operating Gallery. 

Two operating galleries will be provided on the 
west wall, each for seven units, the first gallery being 
located opposite the fourth unit. These galleries will 
be made of steel, marble and slate. The lower story, 





POWER FEED RAILWAY CUT OFF SAW 
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others by vitrified duct, fire proof walls or slate parti- 
tions. There is no crossing of wires at any place, so 
that all cables enter “the switch house in the same 
arrangement as they left the operating gallery. 





The Woods Motor Driven Wood Cut Off Saw. 


The principle of driving individually or in groups 
wood working machines by electric motors has come 
to be regarded as a necessary feature of the equipment 
of every modern wood working establishment, whether 
in a jobbing shop or elsewhere. The S. A. Woods Ma- 
chine Company of Boston have realized the importance 
of electrical transmission and during the last few years 
have given the subject their special consideration. In 
designing their machines they have carefully considered 
the application of motors for individual or group drive 
and are manufacturing wood working machinery 
equipped with specially designed motors, the former 
being built to conform to motor speeds. 

The engravings show their heavy power feed railway 
saw, which will cut off timber 14 x 16 inches or boards 


Fig. 3.—Plan. 


which will be on the turbine house floor, will contain 
oftice space for the chief engineer and his assistant. 

On the first floor, which is 14 feet above and on a 
jevel with the main gallery, running around the turbine 
house. there will be provided an office for a load dis- 
patcher, a toilet room and a small portable instrument 
room. 

The second floor, which overlooks the whole turbine 
house, will be provided with one operating and instru- 
ment panel for each turbine generator, carry!ng instru- 
ments, switches and all other necessary apparatus for 
both the generator and the corresponding feeders or 
transmission lines. 


Remote Control] and Instrument Wiring. 


Provision is made whereby all remote control wires, 
consisting of multiconductor lead covered cable, are so 
arranged that those of one unit are separated from all 


_ 30 inches wide with a 40-inch saw. The first cut shows 


the machine power driven, while the two drawings 
represent the machine equipped with electric motor. 
These show the motor placed on the floor, out of the 
way beneath the table, and yet within convenient reach 
for examination. A motor drive arranged in this way 
insures decreased cost of maintenance and increased out- 
put, and the system possesses great convenience and flexi- 
bility. 
Se 


The first steel tires for locomotives, says Locomorwe 
Engineering, of which there is any record, were made 
from scrap bloomed up in the shops of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad under the direction of James Mul- 
holland, master mechanic. They were put on a Bald- 
win six-wheel engine in 1853, and presumably did good 
service, although our contemporary does not say so. 
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American Foundrymen’s Association. 


( Concluded.) 


A partial report was given in last week’s issue of 
the proceedings of the eighth annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week. Following is a list of those present: 


Adams, W. J., 8. Obermayer Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Augenbraun, P. F., Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Axner, E. F., Mathew Addy & Co., Chicago, III. 

Bair, A. W., C., M. & St. P. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bayley, Harry, Wm. Bayley & Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Best, T. J., Warden, King & Son, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 

Burroughs, E. R., Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company, Newburgh, 
as 

Bolens, H. W., Gilson Mfg. Company, Port Washington, Wis. 

Boughton, H. G., Standard Sand & Foundry Sup. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barbier, Edw. E., foundry chemist, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brown, Willis, Walker Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

Brown, L. 8S., Springfield Facing Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Blauvelt, W. 8S.. Solvay Process Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Bell, Harry L., Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Banholzer, Andrew, Birmingham Machine & Foundry Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; 

Barker, R. F., Taylor, Wilson & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

Burger, J. J., Lane Mfg. Company, Montpelier, Vt. 

Benjamin, A.,,Great Western Smelting Company, Chicago, III. 

Beckwith, A. K., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Brown, James, Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bean, I. M., Northwestern Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barth, Geo. C., Wisconsin Malleable Iron Company, Milwaukee, 

Ball, W. H., Solvay Process Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Ball, E. H., Chicago Belting Company, Chicago, III. 

Borck, Wm., Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Backman, W. W., Chicago, IIl. 

Barr, E. K., Herendeen Mfg. Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Cadwell, F. 8S., Michigan Heater Company, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Charles, A. J., Preble Machine Company, South Chicago, Ill. 

Cruice, T., Hewett Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cotty, M. J., Ottawa, Ill. 

Crivel, Geo. F., F. B. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. 

Cawbiar, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col. 

Comstock, James H., Henry McShane Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Colirn, Theo. N., Colirn Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 

Chambers, Wm., Garden City Sand Company, Chicago, III. 

Carrier, W. H., Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Coleman, John G., Wisconsin Malleable Iron Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Carrolton, R. D., Illinois Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Corbett, Wm., Prescott Steam Pump Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dickson, E. N., Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Douglass, W. L., Hewett Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dings, M., Dings Electro Magnetic Sifter Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dickson, Philip S., Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dopp, J. W., Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dye, J. Frank, Newport Sand Bank Company, Newport, Ky. 

Diller, H. E., Western Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Dowdakin, John EB., American Foundry Company, Rockford, Ill. 

Durkee, H. R., Chicago, Ill. 

Eagan, D. F., H. E. Pridmore, Chicago, Ill. 

Etting, Frank M., Edw. J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evans, David, Field-Evans Iron Company, Chicago, III. 

Evans, James E., S. Obermayer Company, Chicago, III. 

Ericsson, Frank A., McCormack Machine Company, Chicago, III. 

Estep, Ezra, Sandwich Mfg. Company, Sandwich, III. 

Eleock, E. G., Hansel-Elcock Company, Chicago, III. 

Fisher, S. H., Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Fitzpatrick, Wm. M., S. Obermayer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fahey, Edw., J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Fraser, Donald, Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Field, Hubert E., Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Ford, J. C., Spring Lake Iron Company, Fruitport, Mich. 

Farrell, W. E., Diamond Drill Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa. 

Ferguson, W., Wm. Ferguson Foundry Company, Chicago, III. 

Flintermann, R. F., Chicago, fl. 

Falk, Otto, Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Falk, Clarence R., Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Forsyth, J. F., Thomas Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Flagg, Stanley G., Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fair, Samuel S., M. Garlands, Bay City, Mich. 

Gomersall, Ben., Battle Creek Iron Works, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grace, R. W., Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cilmour, E. B., Acme Harvester Company, Peoria, Ill. 

Grunun, W. F., Erie City Iron Works, Brie, Pa. 

Gow, John, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Glasscock, Thos., Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Golden, J. P.. Golden Foundry & Mach. Company, Columbus, Ga. 

Greenlee, W. B., Greenlee Foundry Company, Chicago, III. 

Gordon, F. E., Ohio Sand Company, Conneaut, Ohio. ‘* 

Garrigan, D., Beloit, Wis. 

Greenslade, John, Greensiade Foundry Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Gobeille, Jos. Leon, Gobeille Pattern Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Green, M. J., American Foundry Company, Rockford, III. 
Goedke, Chas. F., Wm. R. Perrin Company, Chicago, III. 
Greenslade, O. W., Greenslade Foundry Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Green, J. B., S. G. Green & Son, Des Moines, Ia. 
Gibby, Y. E.. Cardu Iron Foundry Company, Boston, Mass. 
Garside, Wm., Diamond Clamp & Flask Company, Richmond, 
Ind. 
Green, W. M., Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Chicago, 
Ill, 
Gallery, A. D., Monarch Plow Company, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Hanson, Anton, Phenix Mfg. Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Hill, John, Hill & Griffith Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hankins, Sylv. W., Craig Foundry Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Howlett, F. P., Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 
eo W., Advance Thrasher Company, Battle Creek, 
ich. 
Hartman, Henry J., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hettiger, E. P., Hickman, Williams & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Hinners, F. E., George H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Harrison, A. E., Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hyde, W. F., Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
— N. P., Washington Coal & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
Hamer, V. C., Jenkins & Reynolds Company, Chicago, III. 
Hokanson, G., Sheffield Car Company, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Hyde, E. A., Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, III. 
Hanna, &. E., Chicago, III. 
Johnston, 8. T., 8S. Obermayer Company, Chicago, III. 
Jenkins, W. A., J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Company, Beloit, Wis. 
Jones, F. L., J. Howard, Jones & Son, Chicago, III. 
Jones, Miss E. F., Preble Machine Works, South Chicago, III. 
Jones, D. M., Gardner Campbell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Judge, T. F., Erie Forge Company, Erie, Pa. 
Jones, John E., Waukesha Sheet Steel Company, Waukesha, Wis. 
aoe J. B., Hoffman Billings Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
s 
Knox, 8. L. G., Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Krisher, H. Jacob, Akron Foundry Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Krisher, Perry A., Krisher Brass Foundry, Akron, Ohio. 
Kozmin, Peter A., Professor of Technology, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 
Knowles, W. H., Ottawa, III. 
Knight, 8. S., Birmingham Pipe & Casting Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Koons, A. F., Webster, Camp & Lane, Akron, Ohio. 
Kuhn, J. B., Hoffman Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Kettenhofen, P. M., Lindemann & Hoverson Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Kane, W. H., International Harvester Company, McCormick 
Division, Chicago, Ill. 
— Walter J., J. W. Kohler Sons Company, Sheboygan, 
8. 
Kelley, T. P., T. P. Kelley & Co., New York City. 
Kastner, E., B. Hoffman Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kittilson, John A., Moline Scale Company, Moline, III. 
Kanavel, U. E., E. M. Ayers, Zanesville, Ohio. 
_— A. J.. Lindemann & Hoverson Company, Milwaukee, 
8. 
Leuthner, Frank, Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Loudon, Arch. M., J. B. & J. M. Cornell, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Lambert, E. J., Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Link, A. W., Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. . 
Lyon, E. J., Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
Lefeire, W. H., Excelsior Foundry, Bay City, Mich. 
Lafever, Minard, Advance Thrashing Machine Company, Bay 


City, Mich. 

Loudenbeck, H. C., Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lamoroeux, D. P., Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Company, Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 


Lane, G. H. T., Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lemon, E. B., Illinois Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Louis, C. E., A. M. Crane & Co., Chicago, III. 

Latimer, H. D., Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lamp, H., Bettendorf Metal Wheel Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Moldenke, Dr. Richard, secretary, New York. 

MacPherran, R. S8., Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mitchell, A. S., foundry chemist, Milwaukee, Wis. 

oe A. E., C., M. & St. P. Railway Company, Milwaukee, 

8. 

Mayro, G., Wm. Bayley & Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McPhee, Hugh, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Monahan, J. L., Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Manning, J. C., Preble Machine Works, South Chicago, III. 

Macduff, Andrew, Stillwell-Beirce & Smith-Vale Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Murphy, Jas. A., Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa. 

McLain, David, National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Magee, John, Magee Furnace Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mills, J. F., Abendroth Bros., New York City. 

McCormick, J. 8., J. 8S. McCormick Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Malone, T. E., J. 8. McCormick Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Martin, Richard T., Collins & Burgie Company, Marengo, III. 

MacDougall, D., Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

McNeal, Chas., Garden City Sand Company, Chicago, II. 

McArthur, C. E., Western Electric Company, Chicago, III. 

Mesta, F. E.,,Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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McDowell, Irvin, Field-Evans Iron Company, Chicago, II. 

Matthews, J. H., chemist, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McCarthy, W. H., Chicago Fire Brick Company, Chicago, Ill. 

McConner, T. T., La Crosse, Wis. 

Neacy, T. J., Filer & Stowell Company. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nortman, V., Nortman & Duffke Company, Layton Park, Wis. 

Nauert, Herman, Ridgway, Pa. 

Nieneen, Thos. C., Milwaukee, Wis. < 

Norstrand, H. P. G., Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Noldy, J. W. M., Chicago & Alton Foundry, Bloomington, Ill. 

Osborne, W. H., Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 

Ormrod, John D., Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. 

Pawling, A., Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Perry, M. C., Woolley Foundry Company, Anderson, Ind. 

Payton, Martin, S. Obermayer Company, Madison, Wis. 

Pridmore, Henry E., Pridmore Molding Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Patton, W. S., Patton Bros. Company, Marietta, Ohio. 

Petternick, M., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Parks, H. S., Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Pridmore, E. H., H. E. Pridmore, Chicago, Ill. 

Petley, Jas. R., National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pritham, H. C., Thomas Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Peebles, John, J. I. Case T. M. Company, Racine, Wis. 

Prentis, G. N., Racine Steel & Iron Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis. 

Quinn, 1H. T., Crane Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Reynolds, Irving H., Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Read, Walter, Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rundle, E. K., Rundle Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rowlands, J. T., Rowlands Machine Company, Racine, Wis. 

Roper, Geo. D., American Foundry Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ricker, A. J., Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Roenins, Otto R., Grand Rapids Foundry Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Ramp, H. M., General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ricker, Adolph J., Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reardon, John, Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rock, Martin, Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Rider, W. A., Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Rothe, Joseph F., Green Bay Foundry Company, Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Robes, H. J., Bettendorff Metal Wheel Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Reddick, H. G., Illinois Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sheriffs, T. W., Sheriffs Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sercomb, C. A., C. A. Sercomb Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schwab, R. J., Schwab & Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sivyer, Fredk. W., Northwestern Malleable Iron Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Spence, David, Greenlee. Foundry Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Sammond, C. E., Stowell Mfg. Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shaw, J. Geo., Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Shaw, Bartlett M., Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Shepard, C. D., Wm. M. Crane Company, New York City. 

Sleeth, S. D., Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scott, Wm., Roe Stevens Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Seaman, J. S., Seaman-Sleeth Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stupekoff, S. H., Fullman Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seelman, A., B. Hoffman Mfg. Company,. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith, P. G., J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Schade, G. C., Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Sly, W. W., W. W. Sly Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sargent, W. C., Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith, Geo. H., Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Stewart, Thelbert Washington, D. C. 

Schwab, Louis, N. Deutch & Co., Chicago, III. 

Scott, W. G., J. I. Case T. M. Company, Racine, Wis. 

Sivyer, F. L., Northwestern Malleable Iron Company, Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Schlesinger, J. H., Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Stillson, Howard G., Milwaukee Gas Light Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Sieg, Wilmer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schoff, C. H., Hewitt Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schwab, Philip, Ph. Schwab Machine Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thomas, Chas. H., Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, N. J. 

Turner, W. J., Western Malleable Gray Iron Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thielges, Chas., Greenslade Foundry Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thrope. Fred. D., Holyoke, Mass. 

Taggart, Frank D., United Engineering & Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Thomas, J. D., Sterritt-Thomas Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Thompson, A. S., J. 8S.-Thompson & Sons Mfg. Company, Beloit, 
Wis. 

Trobue, W. D., Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Turnbull, R. E., Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago, Il. 
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Thomas, John M., Thomas Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vilter, Theo., Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Voelkel, Ed. S., Forster, Waterbury & Co., Franklin Park, Ill. 
Vrooman, H. S., foundry supply, Chicago, Ill. 

Vance, H. M., E. E. Hanna, Chicago, I. 

Werner, A., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Walker, Arthur W., Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Boston, 

Mass. 
Whitaker, Saml. H., 

Ohio. 
Woodison, E. J., S. Obermayer Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Wagner, A. W., Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 

Winchester, J. W., Magee Foundry Company, Chelsea, Mass. 
West, Thos. D., Thos. D. West Foundry Company, Sharpsville, 

Pa. 

Wilson, Wm. M., S. Obermayer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Woodbury, F. E., Milwaukee Coal & Gas Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Walker, H., J. I. Case T. M. Company, Racine, Wis. 

Williams, W. H., Chicago Malleable Casting Company, West 

Pullman, Ill. 

Wright, Harry, Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Company, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Wilson, Joseph J., Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, G. A., Armstrong Company, Chicago, III. 
Yagle, Wm., Wm. Yagle & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The report printed last week gave the proceedings 
up to Wednesday afternoon. The fact should be noted, 
however, that prior to adjournment on Wednesday morn- 
ing Prof. Peter A. Kozmin of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, St. Petersburg, Russia, made a brief address, ex- 
pressing his pleasure in being able to attend the con- 
vention and the interest taken in his country in the 
researches being made in matters affecting foundry prac- 
tice under the auspices of the association. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to pleasure, enter- 
tainment being furnished in the form of a smoker, held 
in the dining room of the Hotel Pfister. The programme 
consisted of vocal and instrumental music, stories by 
a professional entertainer and addresses by foundrymen 
introduced by W. J. Turner as toastmaster. The en 
tertainment thus provided was of an exceptionally high 
character and was greatly enjoyed. 


THURSDAY TIORNING SESSION, 


The work of the convention was concluded on Thurs- 
day morning. The first matter brought up for considera- 
tion was a motion by H. E. Field of Ansonia, Conn., 
which was unanimously adopted, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare and issue the in- 
struction papers for apprentices and molders recom- 
mended by Secretary Moldenke, test the feasibility of 
the scheme and report at the next convention. Mr. Field 
was appointed chairman with authority to add others. 

The question of the organization of sections for pat- 
tern makers and foundry accountants was brought up 
and the secretary stated that steps would be taken to 
effect some practical action in this direction. 

J. S. Seaman of Pittsburgh, chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, reported the accounts audited and found 
correct. 

Secretary Moldenke brought up the desirability of 
increasing the membership of the association, and, al- 
luding to the manner in which several local associations 
organized for educational purposes are working with 
the American Foundrymen’s Association, suggested the 
feasibility of bringing into the same relationship the 
numerous local associations of foundrymen organized 
to handle the labor question. This brought out interest- 
ing statements relative to the management of local asso- 
ciations by J. S. Seamon of Pittsburgh and T. W. Sheriffs 
of Milwaukee. In the latter city the secretary of the 
Foundrymen’s Association is also secretary of the local 
Metal Trades Association, and a labor bureau is being 
developed which will enable employers to secure skilled 
workmen without interfering with the hands employed 
by their fellow members. 

Willis Brown of Erie, Pa., sugested that the Journat 
should be published at regular intervals, say quarterly 
or bi-monthly, instead of occasionally, as at present. He 
presented a resolution, which was adopted, that a com 
mittee should be appointed, consisting of the president, 
secretary and three other members, to perfect a plan for 
carrying out this suggestion. 

A. M. Loudon of Cold Spring, N. Y., chairman of the 
Foremen’s Section, made a short address, thanking the 
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association for opening its doors to foundry foremen, and 
introduced the newly elected officers of the Foundry 
Foremen’s Association, as follows: President, Charles 
H. Thomas, Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, N. J.; 
vice-president, E. P. Gilmour, Acme Harvester Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, James A. Murphy, Ball 
Engine Company, Erie, Pa. 

Secretary Moldenke stated that he believed that the 
time had come for the association to acknowledge the 
indebtedness of the foundry trade to eminent men who 
had advanced its interests, and he therefore offered a 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted, that the 
following named be elected to honorary membership: 
Prof. Thomas Turner of the University of Birmingham, 
Hngland, who was the first to present the relation of 
silicon to cast iron, and Prof. A. Liederbuhbr of Freiburg, 
Saxony, the great German authority on cast iron. 

A letter from Howard Evans, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Foundrymen’s Association, was read, stating that 
Professor Holmes of the St. Louis Exposition had re- 
quested their association to assist in the organization of 
a model foundry plant, to be conducted at the exposi- 
tion, the materials to be furnished by supply houses for 
the advertising they would receive, and a superintendent 
to be secured through Dr. Engler of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He asked the approval of the scheme, 
which was given by unanimous vote. 

The selection of the place for holding the next conven- 
tion was considered, and after some discussion of St. 
Louis and Indianapolis, the selection was left with the 
Executive Committee. ’ 

Election of Officers. 

Wm. Yagle of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nomination of Officers, presented a report, 
which was unanimously approved, naming the following 
list of officers, all of whom were duly elected: 

President, Willis Brown, Walker Foundry Company, 
Brie, Pa. 

Vice-presidents: First district, John Magee, Magee 
Furnace Company, Chelsea, Mass.; second district, J. 
A. Becket, Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; third district, John Mc- 
Laren, Phillips & McLaren, Pittsburgh, Pa.; fourth dis- 
trict, A. K. Beckwith, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dow- 
agiac, Mich.; fifth district, C. J. Wolff, L. Wolff Mfg. 
Company, Chicago; sixth district, Adam W. Bair, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; seventh district, J. P. Golden, Golden Foundry 
& Machine Company, Columbus, Ga.; eighth district, T. 
J. Best, Warden, King & Son, Limited, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 

Secretary and treasurer, Dr. Richard Moldenke, New 
York City. 

The same committee also made the following recom- 
mendations which were approved: That Charles H. 
Thomas, Newark, N. J., be made chairman of the Fore- 
men’s Section and James A. Murphy, Erie, Pa., secretary; 
that W. G. Scott, Racine, Wis., be made chairman of the 
Metallurgists’ Sections and H. B. Field, Ansonia, Conn., 
secretary; and that Mr. Field be selected by the Hxecu- 
tive Committee as assistant to Secretary Moldenke. 

President Brown expressed his appreciation of the 
honor bestowed upon him, and spoke at some length on 
the very promising future in view for the association. 
Secretary Moldenke also expressed his thanks. 

J. S. Seaman of Pittsburgh stated that he was utter- 
ing the sentiments of all in attendance in pronouncing 
this convention the most successful in the history of the 
association. He offered a resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted, tendering the thanks of the association 
to the retiring president, A. W. Walker of Boston, and 
placing his name on the roll of honorary members. Mr. 
Walker accepted the honor, but said that the credit for 
the success of the convention should be given to the sec- 
retary, who had done all the work. 

Resolutions of thanks to the foundrymen and citizens 
of Milwaukee were adapted, and the assocation ad- 
journed sine die. 


Outside the Convention. 


The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati and«Chicago, 
were well represented. S. T. Johnston of Chicago was in 
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charge of the interests of the company, supported by W. 
J. Adams, their representative in Milwaukee, James BH. 
Evans of Chicago, Wm. M. Fitzpatrick of Pittsburgh, 
Martin Payton of Madison, Wis., and E. J. Woodison of 
Detroit. They maintained a headquarters in one of 
the parlors which was a popular gathering place. A 
stein bearing the company’s name was given to every 
participant in the smoker on Wednesday evening as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 

The Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., represented by Fred. D. Thorpe and H. S. Parks, 
exhibited a full size section of their overhead tram rail 
for foundry use, equipped with a carrier of the stand- 
ard pattern for handling ladles. The tram rail and car- 
rier are designed to stand rough usage. All parts of the 
carrier, except the wheels, are hand forgings, and the 
tram rail is made of heavy sheet steel. The sheet steel, 
in forming the track, is pressed nearly square at the top, 
the sides turning under and inward at the bottom, thus 
providing a groove or trough on each side to support the 
double wheels of the carrier. Thus the carrier is in- 
closed within the track and cannot jump off, nor can the 
track become obstructed. The switches lock and unlock 
at one operation. This exhibit attracted much attention. 

The Garden City Sand Company, Chicago, represented 
by Wm. Chambers and Chas. McNeal, distributed gilt 
match boxes. 

Henry E. Pridmore, manufacturer of molding ma- 
chines, Chicago, distributed souvenir pocket knives of 
fine quality and memorandum books of a superior grade. 
Mr. Pridmore was accompanied by an efficient staff of 
representatives comprising D. F. Eagan, R. E. Turnbull 
and E. H. Pridmore. 

John S. McCormick and Thomas E. Malone of the J. 
S. McCormick Company, foundry supplies, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., distributed a highly appreciated souvenir, which 
was a book containing a reproduction of the group pho- 
tographs taken at every preceding convention of the as- 
sociation. 

The Dings Electro-Magnetic Separator Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., distributed exceedingly neat gilt edged 
leather covered memorandum books. 

W. F. Hyde of the Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., distributed vest pocket lead pencils incased in 
nickel holders. 

L. 8S. Brown of the Springfield Facing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., distributed fine leather coin purses. 

The Winkley Company, Hartford, Conn., distributed 
samples of their brass dowel pins, mounted in wooden 
blocks to show their method of application and neatness 
of fit. They do not swell like wood pins, and can easily 
be removed if desired without injury to patterns. 


Visit to the Allis-Chalmers Works, 


The visit to the new works of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, at West Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee, which 
was made on Wednesday afternoon, June 10, was greatly 
enjoyed by the foundrymen. They were first taken into 
the great erecting shop, necessarily of huge dimensions 
to accommodate the mammoth machinery of which the 
company are now foremost among builders. This shop 
has a hight of 60 feet to the crane runway, yet this al- 
lows but little clearance for some of the lofty vertical 
engines now under process of erection. Among the 
engines on the floor in course of completion were the 
first of the leviathans for the New York subway, of 
8000 indicated horse-power, and an efficiency of 50 per 
cent. more, and the last of 13 pumps for St. Louis, each 
of which has a capacity of 30,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. 
Other engines, fully as large, were in various stages 
of progress, while castings of enormous size were 
crowded all over the floor waiting to be assembled. Over- 
head two traveling cranes were in constant service, one 
of 75 and the other of 40 tons capacity. Opening into 
the side of the erecting shop were three very large 
buildings, running off at a right angle and separated 
from one another by a sufficient space to afford abun- 
dance of light. Two of these are used for machine shops 
and the third contains the blacksmith shop and the 
power house. These were visited in succession. 

The first machine shop entered contained the very 
heavy tools, among them some of the largest of the kind 
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ever built. The work to be handled in this shop is on 
0 large a scale that tools of even the largest size pre- 
viously made were not capable of performing it. There- 
fore it was necessary to design bigger ones and have 
them built specially. Among these are horizontal mills 
which bore two cylinders at once and rotary planers 
with 10-foot heads. Two of these great planers are in 
use and have been nicknamed “the Dutch twins.” The 
scene in this vast shop, with its array of huge machines, 
railroad tracks down the center, lofty roof, great lantern 
throwing a flood of light over the interior, mammoth 
traveling cranes running down the center and others 
serving the bays on the sides, forcibly reminds the visitor 
of the machinery section of an international exposition. 
The whole conception seems too big and on too grand 
a scale for a single manufacturing establishment. The 
power of some of the tools, as well as the quality of the 
iron used, is shown by the chips made, which are in 
some cases 10 to 12 inches wide, fully 1-16 inch thick 
and coil for 4 to 6 feet in length before breaking. This 
shop is fitted with a cast iron floor plate which excited 
great admiration. It is 200 feet long and about 30 feet 
wide, cast in sections about 9 x 10 feet in area and 12 
inches thick, slotted in transverse parallels a few inches 
apart and supported on jack screws with sufficient space 
ander and around them to enable the floor to be leveled 
if necessary. To this floor plate castings of any shape 
and size can be clamped, while tools can be picked up 
iy the traveling cranes in any part of the shop, brought 
to the work and clamped by the side of it, to be oper- 
ated by a motor. Several tools can thus be brought 
into action on a single casting at the same time and the 
work greatly expedited. Further, no time is lost in 
<«hucking as would be the case if the casting was taken 
to a tool connected to a shaft. Bed plates were observed 
which were being faced, drilled, tapped and slotted at 
the same time. 

The second machine shop is of equally vast dimen- 
sions with the first, but the tools are not so imposing, as 
they are used for lighter work. The blacksmith shop 
is equipped for handling heavy as well as light work, 
‘having two large steam hammers. This shop is like 
wise of large dimensions to enable a good force of black- 
smiths to be employed. The power house contains three 
direct connected generators, the largest being 750 kw. 
"They are of varying size to enable the power to be used 
to the best advantage economically, as at times their 
full power is not needed. The spaces between these 
Huildings are used for the storage of castings and other 
material and are served by traveling cranes which span 
‘the full space. 

The foundry is parallel with the erecting shop and 
is located along the ends of the machine shops with a 
pace between forming a yard, which is covered by 
traveling cranes. The foundry building is constructed 
with a high center and bays on the side, the interior 
‘being flooded with light from roof and sides. Traveling 
-cranes run the full length of the foundry, but independ- 
ently of them wall traveling cranes are used, which 
extend half way across, being supported by top and 
‘bottom rails located under the regular crane runway, so 
that they can run back and forth under the large cranes. 
‘Parallel with the foundry is the pattern shop, to which 
‘the visitors were taken and in which they were given a 
-collation. They were then conducted to a suitable place 
on the grounds and a group photograph was taken. 

The Eastern foundrymen were in no hurry to return 
‘home, nearly all of them stopping in Chicago for a day 
or two to visit places of interest. Prominent among the 
attractions were the foundries of the McCormick division 
of the International Harvester Company and of Henry 
‘E. Pridmore. In the McCormick foundries they saw me- 
-chanical appliances used on an extensive scale in the 
production of small castings, and in the Pridmore works 
‘they saw molding machines of a variety of patterns in 
‘process of construction. 

Some of the foundrymen who had grown to be con- 
sidered regulars, as they had attended every convention, 
were missing at this meeting. One of the most con- 
-spicuous of these was W. A. Jones of Chicago. a former 
president. Mr. Jones has not teen in good health of re 
‘cent years and now spends much of his time in Montana. 
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The American Society for Testing Materials. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials will be held at the Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., on July 1, 2 and 3. Among the reports of com- 
mittes to be read are the following: 

On Preservative Coatings for Iron and Steel, by S. S. 
Voorhees. 


On the Magnetic Properties of Iron and Steel, by J. 
Walter Esterline. 

On Standard Specifications for Cast Iron and Finished 
Castings, by Walter Wood. 

Report of the Committee on Standard Specifications 
for Iron and Steel. William R. Webster, chairman. 

Presentation of the Specifications for Iron and Steel 
Structures Adopted by the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way Association in March, 1903. 
J. P. Snow, chairman. 

Presentation of the Specifications for Locomotive 
Axles and Forgings Recommended by a Committee of the 
American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association in 
June, 1903. H. F. Clark, chairman. 

Presentation of the Specifications on. Steel Rails 
Adopted by the American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association in March, 1902, and the 
Modifications Submitted in March, 1903. William R. 
Webster, chairman. 

Presentation of the Manufacturers’ Standard Specifi- 
cations as Revised in February, 1903, and Their Compari- 
son with Other Recent Prominent Specifications. Albert 
Ladd Colby. 

A Brief Account of the History and Methods of the 
International Railway Congress. P. H. Dudley. 

In What Respects Do the Requirements for Structural 
Steel for Bridge Building and Ship Building Purposes 
Differ? Topical discussion. 

The Application of Nickel Steel. Topical discussion. 
This discussion will be opened by Charles B. Dudley, Al- 
bert Ladd Colby and John McLeod. 

The Casting of Pipeless Ingots by the Sauveur Over- 
flow Method. Albert Sauveur and Jasper Whiting. This 
discussion will be opened by Albert Sauveur, P. E. Car- 
hart and Robert Job. 

Alternate Stresses in Bridge Members. The discussion 
of this subject will be introduced by Gustav Lindenthal. 

The Importance of Adopting Standard Sizes of Test 
Bars for Determining the Strength of Cast Iron. Alex. B. 
Outerbridge, Jr. 

Machine Cast Sandless Pig Iron in Relation to the 
Standardizing of Pig Iron for Foundry Purposes. Edgar 
S. Cook. 

The Physical Properties of Malleable Castings as In- 
fluenced by the Process of Manufacture. Richard Mol- 
denke. 


Cast Iron for Dynamo and Motor Frames. H. EB 
Diller. 


Cast Iron (sub-title to be announced later). HE EB. 
Field. 

Discussion of the paper on “ The Constitution of Cast 
Iron,” presented by Henry M. Howe at the fifth annual 
meeting. This discussion will be-opened by William 
Campbell, Richard Moldenke and Albert Sauveur. 

Springs. William Metcalf. 

The Master Car Builders’ Drop Testing Machine as 
Installed at Purdue University. W. F. M. Goss. 

The Control of the Finishing Temperatures of Steel 
Rails by the Thermo-Magnetic Selector. Albert Sauveur 
and Jasper Whiting. 

A Direct Reading Apparatus for Determining the En- 
ergy Losses in Transformer Iron. J. Walter Esterline. 

Stremmatograph Tests of Unit Fiber Strains and Their 
Distribution in the Base of Rails Under Moving Loco- 
motives, Cars and Trains. P. H. Dudley. 

The Strength and Other Properties of the Light 
Aluminum Alloys. J. W. Richards. 

The Testing of Bearing Metals. G. H. Clamer. 

sane came 

The Reeves Pulley Company.—In the article pub- 
lished in The Iron Age of June 11, page 24, on “ Chang- 
ing a 55-Ton Four-Crown to a Single Crown Pulley,” the 
address of the Reeves Pulley Company, who built the 
pulley, was omitted. They are located at Columbus, Ind. 
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Permanent Molds.* 


BY JAMES A. MUBPHY, ERIE, PA. 


The casting of large work is at all times an interest- 
ing topic to foundrymen, particularly so in loam, when 
special well got up rigs are described. The art of loam 
molding has reached a wonderful degree of perfection in 
some sections of this country, and the best minds are 
directed to the saving of as much as possible of each 
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Pig. 1.—Sectional View of Mold for Making Large Kettle, 
Pipe, dc. 
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There are shops that make such castings in sand, but B 
consider them not up on the modern way of doing things. 
This kettle weighs about 14 tons and is made very quickly 
when the proper rigs and equipment are available. 

The mold is absolutely permanent, the only prepara- 
tion necessary being the daubing on of the loam and black- 


ing it, and as the bricks are hot when in use a small fire: 


placed inside of it will dry it thoroughly in a few hours. 
The core is swept up and is preferably dried in an oven. 


The whole core can be made of iron staves, but I consider’ 
the rig shown with the greater part of the core laid up: 


with brick the quickest, safest and most satisfactory 
method. 

To start the job we must dig a pit tn the floor in some 
convenient place and make and set the binders A and 


bottom plate B, Figs. 1 and 2, as well as the spindle step 


C in which to set the mold sweep, Fig. 6. Bricks are then 
laid to the outline, allowing from % to % inch for loam. 
If the bricks are not of good quality it is best to have the 
face of the mold laid with fire bricks, using the common 
ones for backing. When built up to within about a foot 
of the top it is best to get on the octagonal lines and on 
the centers build in eight iron frames, Fig. 7, and D, Fig. 
1, with liberal draft. In these can be set cores for 
handles, brackets or other external projections, and when 
the casting is taken out the wall will not be in the least 
disturbed. 

On top of the wall lay a strong castiron ring, Fig. 8and B, 
Fig. 1, recessed on the octagonal! lines sufficient to clear the 
iron boxes just mentioned, leaving space enough on top 
for a face of loam on the joint. This when bolted down. 
firmly, F, Fig. 1, to the bottom plate will prevent the 
loosening of a single brick. The brick part of the mold’ 
being finished, the columns G and bolting rods H are 
placed, and the nature of the soil would have to deter- 
mine whether a curbing was necessary or not before ram- 
ming up the mold permanently. Plenty of fine cinders 
should be used between the brick work, bringing all the 





Fig. 2.—Bottom of Mold. 


Fig. 3.—Top of Mold. 


PERMANENT MOLDS. 


mold in order to reduce to a minimum the cost of all cast- 
ings after the first. In other words, the permanent mold 
is the object sought. 

It is a common argument against loam molding that 
its cost is too high, and I have no doubt but that this is 
true when work is made in loam that should be made in 
sand. As a rule those whom I have found prejudiced 
against loam on account of its cost knew so little about it 
that I could not consider them competent judges. 

Large kettles, such as shown. in Fig. 1, pans, domes, 
pipes, &c., are cheapest made in permanent loam. molds. 
In some instances iron casings would be still cheaper. 





* A paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee, Wis., June, 1903. J 


gases to the outside of the wall quickly where provision. 
should be made to convey them away. 

For the core it is best to make one or more crown. 
plates, X,. Fig. 5, and I consider the one shown an im- 
provement on any similar “ get up” that I have seen. It 
is the cheapest and best when swept up in loam with a 
straight hole cored through its hub, which can afterward’ 
be machined to suit the taper of the spindle. It can be 
laid on the roll over plate Y, Fig. 5, spindle set in and’ 
plumbed true, loam rubbed on, swept and finished. When. 
hardened with.a fire basket it can be turned over, set in 
the form as shown in Fig. 4, spindle set in the other side 
and the building of the core proceeded with. -To provide: 
for shrinkage and prevent extra labor and save some: 
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bricks from being badly broken, it is handy to build in a 
splitting bar, I, Fig. 1, which can be easily pulled away 
with the crane after pouring, allowing the wall to give 
with the contraction of the casting. 

When the core is built an iron lifting ring is secured 
on top of it, and by means of this it is set on a form 
similar to Fig. 4 on the oven carriage. When dry this is 
taken away and the flat top plate J, Figs. 1 and 3, low- 
ered on it, and the core bolted securely to it. The whole 
thing is lifted by the top plate and closed by the center 
lines. I prefer running this on top similar to the way 
Shown, each gate being stopped until the runner is full. 
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Fig. 4.—View Showing Support for Core in Sweeping Up. 
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Fig. 7.—Iron Frame. 





Fig. 6.—Sweep. 


PERMANENT 


‘Risers left open to relieve the pressure of air prevent the 
‘back kick and thus obviate the wrinkles that would mar 
the appearance of the casting, particularly so if the metal 
was not very hot. The riser basin should be ample and 
be so arranged that it can be flowed off to take away the 
metal from the runner so as not to have a heavy piece of 
scrap to break. 

The mold is thoroughly secure and not much more 
costly than if only one casting was intended to be made. 
As shown it will last for several years’ continuous service. 
Any shop equipped for large work should, with a rig of 
this kind, turn out one of these kettles every few days. 
As thus arranged it is seldom that a first-class workman 
a@eed be put on the job, everything being made to prevent 
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possible mistake by other than the grossest carelessness. 
It is, however, advisable for the foreman to keep an eye 
to starboard in any case, as I recollect a case where, after 
everything was seen to and considered safe, the unlooked 
for happened. It seems that a bag of hay used by the 
molder as a seat for the ladder was forgotten by him in the 
mold at the last ..oment. Of course the casting was lost 
by having a large hole in its bottom, all of which makes 
one wish that the molder had forgotten t- come out also. 
ssacinieiiaa ee emai Staci 


Difficulty is being experienced in getting firemen for 
the mastodonie locomotives of the present day by rea- 
son of the arduous nature of the work. On some roads 
the men have to handle from 25 to 35 tons of coal on one 
run over a division, so that in a round trip they move 
70 tons of coal. The mere physical labor involved in do- 
ing this is tremendous, but, in addition to that, they have 
many duties to attend to. It is not wonderful that, as 
Locomotive Engineering says, the men are completely 
played out. Even in this condition they are lable to be 
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Fig. 5.—Crown Plate and Roll Over Plate for Core. 





Fig. 8.—Ring for Top of Wali. 


MOLDS. 


called a few hours later to go on duty again. Two men 
are needed on the monster engines to keep them going, 
and there would be plenty of work for both. No one 
knows this better than the superintendents of motive 
power, and why they do not insist upon adequate crews 
for the large locomotives is a question to be answered by 
them. 


J. M. Dashiell, who has represented the Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works of Philadelphia, under the title of 
the Dashiell Engineering Company, is now placed in 
charge of the Baltimore section. The New England 
office will be continued under the title of the Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works, with John Hickey as manager. 
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The Iron Industry of the Birmingham 
District.* 


BY 8S. S. KNIGHT, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nothing could more forcibly impress upon the mind 
the importance of the iron industry in this country than 
the consideration of the facts that during the year just 
passed the amount of pig iron alone produced was con- 
servatively valued at $270,000,000, in the manufacture of 
which over 500,000 people were continuously employed, 
while the subsequent refining and elaboration of this ma- 
terial furnished occupation more or less directly for no 
less than 4,000,000 wage earners. Nor does the impor- 
tance of this industry diminish when it is considered that 
at least $750,000,000 are invested in the coal, ore and 
limestone properties, coke ovens and furnace plants which 
are the necessary factors in the manufacture of pig iron. 

The conditions which favor the commercial production 
of pig iron are large deposits of coking coal, iron ore and 
fluxing materials in close proximity to each other. And 
all of these crude products of the mines must be of such 
chemical composition as to be suitable for use, as the 
character of the pig iron will be very largely determined 
by the composition of the materials from which it is 
made. 

Coal and Coke Resources. 


The areas underlaid with fuel in the Birmingham dis- 
trict are distinctly divided into three great coal fields, 
the largest of which is now almost equal to the Connells- 
ville in its celebrity, while the quantity of coal available 
in it is vastly greater than that in the Pennsy!vania 
field. This Warrior field has an area of over 7800 square 
miles, in some places as tmhany as seven seams being 
workable, while some single veins have over 7 feet of 
clear coal, and in places 12 feet of coal occur with less 
than 6 inches of parting. It is estimated that this field 
contains no less than 30,000,000,000 tons of coal, which 
would be about equal to a block of coal having a base of 
one square mile and each of whose lateral faces was a 
mile and four-fifths high. Practically every acre of coal 
in this field is admirably adapted for coking purposes, al- 
though as a steam coal it has almost no equal. The 
better grades will analyze about as follows: 


I a Sida ins ek i dca ikea aoc REET 3.50 
Es naa Raed KeRe RES Tel eMN eR 30.00 
i. Cia wtGcen baswaws ween Gewese ee 61.50 
Cee iiss is iisin Swink bh wars wanted een Kiet ae 4.50 
PE. ck nichts ad ener s MmAekKe ebb biked eo eeee 0.75 


While the sulphur, as a rule, runs fairly high in this 
coal, it is in such a chemical combination that it is easily 
disposed of by washing the slack, and by this method 
furnace coke is produced of a very satisfactory grade. 


As a usual thing such coke has about the following 
composition : 


I Te i a ta ies wi a ins a eee eA ia a 1.00 
NOEs 6.54:sshG504S SSRN SORA SAS OER 1.50 
RS Ue St 5s ord ees beeen aw eerie 85.00 
PE cube bidatia babes sekcenedees meee ea bee 12.50 
PN Wi cibdnsarickhsoasend oanednueh eee won 0.85 


Coke, however, is produced from coal found in this 
field which when made from washed slack bas an anal- 
ysis about as follows, and is well suited for foundry work 
even in the production of very thin castings, which must 
necessarily be soft: 


RN rcs 6.6 nck ap Balak aaa ae 0.50 
Ne ie ei ae A Oh wes Oe Rack ace e 4.00 
n+. cepknienn ne tak kaa kee cake 85.00 
DP etés hii bheeadinueskehban bas gekeehteweh 10.50 
EE oka e060 bianle nee ad'g oud dei e awe 0.51 


A glance at the composition of this coke will show that 
it is equal chemically to the best produced in West Vir- 
ginia, while it is superior to that made in Pennsylvania 
or Virginia. In physical structure it is somewhat inferior 
to the best Northern brands, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that as yet but little of this coal capable of producing 
the above coke has been mined, although it is known to 
cover a large area. The coals found in the Warrior field 
are generally of a quality but little suited for domestic 
use, which is largely due to the fact that they have a 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 9 to 11, 1908. It was illustrated with 
lantern slides showing the principal works in the district. 
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decided tendency to disintegrate when exposed to the air 
for any considerable period of time, particularly if left 
uncovered to the sun and rain. 

The two fuel sections of secondary importance in the 
Birmingham district are the Cahaba field to the south of 
the Warrior, which covers about 400 square miles, and 
whose available coal is estimated at about 3,000,000,000: 
tons, and which is generally of excellent character 
either for the production of gas or domestic use, and the 
Coosa coal field, which is of about the same area as the 
Cahaba, but whose available coal is estimated at 450,000,- 
000 tons, the most of which is capable of producing an 
excellent grade of furnace coke. 

In this connection it is of interest to know that Ala- 
bama has now built and in blast no less than 7500 coke 
ovens, 450 of which are of the by-product type, and whose 
production of coke for the last year was over 2,200,000 
tons, practically all of which was used in the Birming- 
ham district. Nor should Alabama be ashamed of her 
fuel record as made with modern furnace equipment, 
where less than 2300 pounds of coke were used to make 
a ton of foundry pig iron, when it is remembered that the 
ores used yielded but 45 per cent of iron in the furnace. 
The cost of producing coal in this district, on board cars 
at the mine, would not exceed 75 cents per ton, while 
the cost of producing coke during the year 1902, includ- 
ing railway transportation from the mine to the coke 
ovens, did not average over $1.90 per ton, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that only 63 per cent. of coke was produced 
from a given quantity of coal charged into the ovens. 
Some idea of the amount of coke produced may be formed 
when it is known that last year Alabama reported 10,330,- 
000 tons of coal mined; while fuel was shipped to both 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, besides being exported 
to Mexico and Central America. Some idea of the size 
of the coal deposits in this district may be obtained when 
the fact is considered that at the rate of consumption of 
bituminous coal for last year, 250,000,000 tons per annum, 
the district could supply the entire country for 1340 
years, should fuel mining operations in all other fields 
cease. 

Iron Ore Resources. 


From an economic standpoint Alabama’s iron ores 
readily divide themselves into two classes, the red and 
brown ores. The former are by far the more important, 
since they are so persistent, and are available in such an 
enormous quantity. Geologically they are in the Clinton 
formation of Silurian time, being far below the coal 
measures, and their strata vary in thickness from 4 to 30 
feet and dip usually less than 20 degrees toward the 
southeast. Their persistence is well shown by the fact 
that in one locality an entry has been driven over 1000 
feet into the vein without any decrease in its thickness 
being observed. These strata outcrop continuously over 
a distance of more than 25 miles, while in some places 
ore is being taken out within less than 7 miles of 
the tipples of the coal mines. This red ore is further 
distinguished as either hard or soft, according to the 
chemical composition and physical constitution, the hard 
ores being more or less self fluxing, owing to the presence 
of about 15 per cent. of lime. The average analysis of 
each character of material is about as follows: 


Hard ore. Soft ore. 


es ee eer ret ae 38.00 47.50 
D2: 0:6 cam cues ae eee ee 3.00 3.50 
DE Sididahnweda ee ok cnncaee teen 13.50 17.00 
ND <5 hint Aa civee' deer aire cla ia aoa ee a 16.00 1.00 
NS ual s2 os wh Peo ekae cece San 0.50 7.00 
PRS 6 ei ik ees Aes. 0.30 0.35 


The phosphorus in the red ores will vary from 0.25 to 
0.40 per cent., but in no case has it ever been found below 
the malleable limit. Such an enornious amount of this 
ore is available that it has been estimated that if all 
of the coal which now lies in the State were turned into 
coke, but half of this deposit of ore would be used when 
all of the fuel was exhausted in the production of pig 
iron. So close to the furnace does this ore lie and so 
thick are the veins that it has been. placed in the furnace 
stock houses for less than 70 cents per ton, while it is 
probable that, even with the high rate of wages prevail- 
ing last year, its average cost at the furnace was not 
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over 90 cents per ton. As ordinarily used, this ore con- 
stitutes between 75 and 90 per cent. of the furnace bur- 
den. 

The brown ores, which are either carbonates or hy- 
drated oxides of iron, constitute less than 25 per cent. of 
the bulk of the ores mined in the State, although it is 
from them that the best foundry iron is made. Since they 
lie entirely in pockets their continuity is at best a matter 
of speculation, which usually turns out to be unfortunate 
for the mine operator. Owing to this formation the ore 
is always more or less mixed with clay and dirt, which 
necessitates washing before using in the furnaces. - This 
materially adds to the cost, which, however, is partly 
offset by the greater quantity of iron which they contain. 
An average analysis would be about as follows: 


RENE WON sida od a wos X's we dx we oh weus 5.00 
CAEN ONO a is 6 S'e5.0s eke ewceesedn a voeewwd 6.00 
Di Neadtetwvins os wee enue es cee td amuceee ees 49.00 
nT a ee eee AY oe 10.50 
MN 6ikin'd nina ik a's ia aad WOE ee 3.50 
BE gibt SL oes me eee eek Rado ee ores dor ee 0.50 
NE -ara2e ew iird sate Ge oa ae icein’s oa oe ok ark cen 0.10 
EEE = Bg ceria a tke 6 ow elie a ar es 0.40 


This ore varies in its phosphorus content from the 
Bessemer limit to 1.25 per cent, while samples have been 
met with which carried from 0.60 to 2 per cent. of man- 
ganese. The cost of brown ore averages about $1.25 per 
ton in the furnace stock houses, where the hau! is short, 
and up to $2.25 per ton, where the mines are located 100 
miles away from the point of consumption. It may be 
well here to remark that furnaces using all brown ore 
have always been able to obtain a better price for their 
product upon the market, owing to the fact that the same 
grade of brown ore iron is much stronger than the similar 
grade of red ore iron, providing the elements other than 
carbon and fron are about in the same proportions in 
their respective compositions. This is largely due to the 
fact that brown ore reduces much higher up in the fur- 
nace, and thus acquires more carbon as it descends into 
the crucible through the incandescent fuel. It has re- 
peatedly been the writer’s experience that, when castings 
suddenly lose their strength, although the foundry mix- 
ture and the grade and brand of coke have not been 
altered, the cause usually can be readily found by an 
investigation on this point. With such a difference in the 
price of the two ores, it can be readily seen why some 
furnacemen would feel influenced toward making a 
change in their ore burden. The quantity of ore mined 
in the district during the last year was something in 
excess of 3,000,000 gross tons. 

Lime and Magnesia Supply. 

The occurrence in enormous quantities of carbonates 
of lime and magnesia in the Birmingham district has 
been one of the factors tending toward its marvelous 
growth and its increasing industrial importance. Within 
a distance of less than ten miles from the outcrop of a 
25-foot vein of ore and the entrance to a coal mine hav- 
ing a 7-foot seam is to be found practically an unlimited 
supply of the purest dolomite, whose analysis is about as 
follows: : 

Silica 


SRS A Wee we ne Stel wird ee ties & ed ved « Bs 1.00 
Tron CN I ON ro ia ican ess wie aw eis 0.50 
Carbotiate of calelum.......... ccc cccccuccecue 54.50 
Carbonate of magnesium..................... 43.50 


It is the character of this deposit and its prevalence 
in this district which make the future of Birmingham 
certain from a steel making standpoint. Basic iron is 
easily produced when this material is used as flux in the 
blast furnace. The cost of this material in the furnace 
stock houses does not exceed 50 cents per ton, while with- 
in 75 miles of the city are found such large deposits of 
limestone as to insure for thousands of years a sufficient 


supply of this material, the average analysis of which is 
about as follows: 


PIN alas Seal At: wal ute Wohin Maewatad «ad's 26cdaoedawes 3.00 
Oxide of iron and alumina................... 1.00 
ee ee 96.00 


This material would cost, when placed in the stock 
house, not to exceed 65 cents per ton. 


Extent of the Blast Furnace Development. 


Coming now to the actual producers of pig iron, we 
find that 23 years ago there were but four blast furnaces 
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in the district, two being located at Oxmoor and the two 
Alice stacks within the city limits of Birmingham. Both: 
of these plants are at present in operation, the latter 
having for many years confined its production almost 
exclusively to basic iron for steel purposes, no small 
amount of which has been shipped to Pittsburgh. 

During the eight years directly previous to 1888 21 
furnaces were built and put in blast in Jefferson County, 
all of which are within 15 miles of Birmingham, and only 
one of which is not at the present time in operation. 
During the year 1900 the largest iron producer in the 
South was erected, being placed in blast the following 
spring. To-day there are in blast in the immediate dis- 
trict 26 furnaces, while there are in various parts of the 
State, more or less immediately adjacent to the district, 
no less than 24 other pig iron producers. Last year Ala- 
bama made almost 1,500,000 gross tons of pig iron, while 
the prospect so far this year points toward a decided 
increase in production. 

Within the last few years the physical condition of 
the plants in the district has been greatly improved, while 
the advance in furnace practice has kept well apace. 
Where in some of the older plants it takes nearly two 
tons and a half of coke to produce a ton of iron, and 
single stacks give a daily output of 150 tons, the latest 
addition to Alabama’s list of furnaces has made iron with 
less than 1.2 tons of fuel while producing at the rate 
of 335 tons per day. It will be noted that the pig iron 
industry of this district is no longer in an experimental 
stage nor in its infancy, since during the year 1900, which 
was the last that the price of iron on the home market 
permitted of any being exported, out of a total of 286,000 
gross tons exported by this country Alabama shipped 
238,000 tons, or nearly 84 per cent. 

The cause of this is readily apparent, since besides 
cheap fuel, ore and flux, transportation rates were in 
effect whereby it was possible to ship to Liverpool for 
$3.25 per ton. The movement of cotton is the only condi- 
tion which allows of such rates being named; hence the 
advantage which this district possesses over all other 
pig iron producing sections when competing for export 
trade. The breadth of the market reached by Birming- 
ham iron is almost as extensive as the location of civil- 
ized man, since shipments have been made to England, 
France, Holland, Norway, Switzerland and Austria in 
Europe; India, China and Japan in Asia; Australia; 
Argentina and Brazil in South America, besides Cuba, 
Mexico and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Steel Industry. 

In March, 1888, in the Henderson Steel & Mfg. Com- 
pany’s plant, at North Birmingham, was made the first 
steel produced in this district. While this plant was 
purely an experiment, and has since entirely ceased opera- 
tion, the Birmingham Rolling Mill Company, now a part 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, have been com- 
mercially manufacturing basic open hearth steel for over 
six years. They have two furnaces, which have an out- 
put of about 50 tons per day. The ingots cast here are 
bloomed down and rolled into merchant shapes in their 
adjoining mill, which has a capacity of 500 tons of mer- 
chant bar iron daily, made from their puddling furnaces 
in this plant. This same company operate a mill at Gate 
City, a suburb of Birmingham, which has a capacity of. 
100 tons of merchant bar per day. These plants, together 
with the bar and plate mill of the Tennessee Coal, Irom 
& Railroad Company at Bessemer, and the tube mill of the 
Alabama Tube & Iron Company at Helena, represent the 
puddling branch of the iron industry of this district. 

At Ensley the Tennessee Company erected their steel 
mill some four years ago, which has a capacity of 1000 
tons of basic open hearth steel per day, while the ten 
50-ton furnaces are supplemented by a 44-inch blooming 
mill and a rail mill. The fuel for this plant comes from 
the company’s Pratt mines, less than three miles away. 
The metal is brought directly from the Ensley furnaces, 
which are also owned by the Tennessee Company, in 100- 
ton ladles, while a portion of the billets produced go to 
the adjoining rail mill and the remainder to various mills 
of the district. Foremost among these stand the rod and 
nail mill of the Alabama Steel & Wire Company, less than 
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500 yards distant. This plant has a capacity of about 
100 tons per day, and the same company are at present 
constructing four blast furnaces and a steel mill at Gads- 
den, less than 65 miles from the city of Birmingham, and 
therefore properly in the district. And it should be noted 
that not even the furnace slag will be allowed to go to 
waste, as at the present time the Southern Cement Com- 
pany are producing about 300 barrels per day of a high 
grade of Portland cement from this blast furnace refuse 
and native limestone. 


Other Features of the District. 


It has been recently estimated that the iron foundries 
of this district consume no less than 500,000 tons of pig 
iron annually. Among the more prominent of these, on 
account of the high grade of finished machinery which 
they turn out, are several concerns manufacturing Cor- 
liss engines and sugar house machinery. Besides these 
engine builders there are three water pipe plants, with 
a capacity of no less than 150,000 tons per annum; eight 
soil pipe plants, with a capacity of 40,000 tons per year; 
one car wheel plant, one stove foundry and three boiler 
shops, besides numerous smaller foundries. 

As much as the Birmingham district already has, she 
lacks some important elements tending to her complete 
success in the iron industry. Chief among these is a 
malleable iron plant, nor are there any reasons apparent 
why she should not have one. There have already been 
produced in this district over 3000 tons of pig iron whose 
phosphorus was below the Bessemer limit, and there are 
two well-known ore deposits whose phospehorus is easily 
below the malleable limit, while a smaller quantity of 
ore has been prospected which contains over 38 per cent. 
of manganese. About 350 miles away are the phenom- 
enally low phosphorus magnetic ore deposits of East Ten- 
nessee and Western North Carolina, and in this locality 
malleable pig iron of high reputation was produced for 
years. That fuel nowhere in this country could be 
cheaper nor transportation rates from any point in every 
direction more favorable are facts too well known to be 
questioned. 

With the opening of the Warrior River to navigation, 
which it is estimated will be accomplished within the 
next two years, and the building of the canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama this district will then be placed in 
a position to dispose of its product in any quarter of the 
globe, wherever the market conditions are most advan- 
tageous. When the former of these undertakings is com- 
pleted it will be possible to place coal at the docks in 
Mobile at a cost of considerably less than $2 per ton, 
which will make this tity decidedly the cheapest fueling 
port in the Western Hemisphere. 

Whatever may come to pass, one thing is absolutely 
certain, and that is that the position which the Birming- 
ham district has attained in importance in the iron world 
in time past will never be receded from, but will seem the 
smallest beginning when the industrial activity in this 
line is reviewed again a century hence. Its possibilities 
from the viewpoint of economic geology and geography 
will never permit it to lose any of the prestige which it 
has gained, while conservative business methods and care- 
ful management should make it rival the foremost iron 
producing centers of the world. 


ee 


The John Fritz Iron Mine.—We are advised by Oliver 
Williams of Catasauqua, Pa., president of the Cuban 
Mining Company, that an error slipped into the descrip- 
tion of the John Fritz iron ore mine in the article on the 
Iron Ore Deposits of Cuba, published in The Iron Age 
June 4, page 16. The report makes the ledge “ 25 feet 
long above the ground.” This should read 2500 feet. 
The vein is traced for 7500 feet. 





The Chicago House Wrecking Company have pur- 
chased the Ferris Wheel which was one of the features 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1898. 
This wheel cost $362,000 and its successful congtruction 
was a feat in engineering. After the close of the ex- 
position it was removed to a plot of ground in the north- 
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ern part of Chicago named Ferris Wheel Park, and for 
several years continued to be a means of entertainment. 
It ceased to be a novelty, however, and the revenue from 
visitors failed to reimburse the owners. The new pur- 
chasers have not announced what they propose to do 
with it. The amount realized was very small, being 
about $2000. 





The Barr Automatic Pin Machine. 


H. G. Barr of Worcester, Mass., is putting on the mar- 
ket a new automatic pin machine for metal workers, de- 
signed to make any kind of a straight or shoulder pin 
that can be formed with two tools up to 4 inch in di- 
ameter and 2 inches in length. The stock is fed through 
the hollow head spindle until it is held in two chucks, and 
from the fact that it is supported at both ends while 
working the cutting tool is permitted to pass the cen- 
ter, resulting in finished work. After the stock is cut 
off the finished part is automatically ejected from the 
supporting spindle, the chuck being opened by a cam 
operating a spool, the usual motion in screw machines. 





THE BARR AUTOMATIC PIN MACHINE. 


There are two swinging rests for tools, working with 
cam motion from opposite sides, the tool on the back tool 
post being inverted, thus giving to the forming tool its 
proper position. The machine is exceedingly rapid in 
operation and can be run at any speed that the tools will 
permit, there being three changes of speed to the cam 
shaft. Twenty small pins a minute are being made with 
one of these machines, and it is claimed that the product 
is at least equal to that of screw machines. The pulleys 
on the spindles are 4 inches in diameter with 1% inches 
face and those on the countershaft are 12 inches in di- 
ameter. The cam shaft and spindles run in bronze boxes. 
The chucks are of hardened tool steel. A shelf for tools 
and the oil tank are inside the base, and an oil pump prop- 
erly piped is furnished with each machine The weight 
complete with countershaft is 900 pounds and the speed 
of the countershaft is 350 and 400. 


— — 


All the members of the council of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers have signed a circular ad- 
dressed to the members favoring the acceptance by the 
institute of Andrew Carnegie’s gift of anengineering 
building. Members are asked to vote on the question, 
and to authorize amendments to the rules to permit the 
incorporation of the institute and the possible appoint- 
ment of trustees. . 
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Lake Superior Mining Notes. 


Projected Canadian Ore Roads. 


DULUTH, MINN., June 13, 1903.—Marks & Wiley of 
Port Arthur, Ont., are applying for a bonus from the 
Canadian Government in aid of a proposed railway, the 
Nepigon & Iron Range, which they state they are desirous 
of building if they can get sufficient aid. They have taken 
large tracts of land near Black Sturgeon Lake, northwest 
of Lake Superior, on which are said to be deposits of iron. 
Lands in that region have been taken up by a number of 
interests, chiefly Canadian, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary, if they are to be developed, that railway connection 
shall be had. Not sufficient exploration has yet been 
carried out to determine satisfactorily whether there is 
great value or not, though the owners are very enthusi- 
astic. 

Another railway project for the north shore of Lake 
Superior, also seeking aid from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, is the Nepigon Railway, which it is proposed to 
build from Lake Superior to the discovered ore fields 
east of Nepigon Lake. This is in the hands of James 
Conmee, a well-known politician, and others. So far as 
explorations east of Nepigon have been made public they 
have shown a large district carrying ample indications of 
iron, much ferruginous slates and rich jasper, but little 
merchantable ore. More extended and thorough explora- 
tions may, of course, change all this, but several of the 
leading companies in the field have pulled off for the 
present at least and are not now interested actively in the 
district. 

The continental hight of land intervenes between the 
Black Sturgeon and Nepigon sections. On the latter the 
best talent, both American and Canadian, has been at 
work in the past two or three years, and the results have 
not, as is said above, heen distinctly encouraging. In 
the Black Sturgeon region, on the other hand, but little 
work has ever been done, and that little somewhat cur- 
sorily. Indications are claimed to be most flattering. 
Nothing is doing now in some of the better known and 
more important Canadian districts on Lake Superior, the 
Atikokan, Mattawin and others. 


Mesaba Range. 





A sale referred to some months ago as then pending 
has now been closed. It is the east half of the southeast 
quarter of section 6-57-20, and is on the terms then stated 
in this correspondence, a 10-cent advance royalty above 
the 25 cent State lease, a 100,000-ton minimum on the 
advance and a $40,000 cash bonus. The ostensible pur- 
chaser is the Great Northern road. Explorations by the 
option holder have doubled the quantity of ore in sight 
when the deal was instituted, and there are now 3,000,- 
000 tons of ore beter than 53 per cent. shown up. In some 
ways this is one of the most remarkable sales yet made 
on the range. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company, operating the 
Franklin group, the Pettit and Kinney mines of the 
Mesaba and the Cambria and Lillie of the Marquette, 
are shipping more ore this year than last. . Their old Vic- 
toria stockpile, Franklin group, containing 50,000 tons 
and which has been on surface for five years, is all being 
moved forward and the remainder of the group is ship- 
ping smartly. Their Petit will produce more than in 
1902, when it was opened, and their Kinney is preparing 
for a large output. It has been under development as a 
stripped mine since last fall. Their Cambria and Lillie 
will not make a large shipment this year, but they will 
-greatly increase production from their Iron Mountain, 
Menominee range, silicious ores. These mines were 
bought from the Antoine Ore Company last winter. The 
same company may also buy the Warren ore find, adjoin- 
‘ing their Kinney mine. 

Stephens mine of the Oliver Iron Mining Company 
is now making its first shipments to dock. It is a very 
large and magnificently opened and equipped property, 


-development of which has been proceeding quietly and 
-easily by the Oliver company for the past two years. A 


very large area of ore is stripped, and mining will be at 
an exceedingly low cost for a long time. The equipment 
dn and surrounding the mine is nothing short of superb 
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and reflects the highest credit on the company’s manage- 
ment. Stephens ore was a few years ago thought to be 
low grade, and it was taken by the Oliver company when 
others did not care for it. The wisdom of the lessees is 
now manifest. The royalty is 15 cents a ton and the 
annual minimum is 100,000 tons. A tonnage making it 
one of the largest mines of the range has been shown, and 
the ore is of magnificent physical and good chemical! char- 
acter. The land is owned by Henry Stephens of Detroit, 
Mich., who took it years ago for the pine alone and whose 
estate will now receive $15,000 a year for several hundred 
years if merely the minimum is mined. 

Two State leases in sections 23 and 24, 57-22, have 
been explored to show about 4,000,000 tons of ore. One 
of these showed the ore under from 70 to 125 feet of hard 
taconite, which is an unusual thickness for drilling. Ore 
has been found a short distance southwest of Hibbing on 
lands belonging to the Eddy Brothers of Michigan, under 
150 feet of taconite, but the extent of the body is not yet 
fully known. Taconite is drilled more and more every 
year, and the depth to which exploring companies will now 
go seems almost unwarranted in some cases. It is a 
difficult matter to tell what may be under this rock from 
examination of the rock itself, and about the only safe way, 
where the taconite looks at all favorable, is to go down. 
A drill hole was put down more than 400 feet in taconite 
in the southeast quarter of section 16-58-19 without re- 
sult, and others have gone even further. 

Longyear Lake, in sections 21 and 28, 58-20, will proba- 
bly be drilled if title can be given. Ore exists on two 
sides of it, and it is believed by some that it may be under 
the lake, which is a shallow body of water. 

The engineering department of the Northern Pacific 
road has decided to commence explorations on Mesaba 
lands owned by it, and is arranging for drills therefor. 
Lands owned by the road, coming to it from the land 
grant of the old St. Paul & Duluth road, probably con- 
tain much ore. 

No. 3 ore dock of the Great Northern road, at Su- 
perior, is completed this week and shipments over it 
commence immediately. It is 73 feet high from mean 
water level, 63 feet wide, and has 160 pockets of 250 tons 
capacity each. It gives the road a storage capacity for 
170,000 tons, putting it on an equality with the Duluth & 
Iron Range and Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 


Gogebic Range. 


Palms mine has, after a long period of work, opened 
into a body of ore under No. 1 shaft, adjoining the Anvil 
ground, and an extension of the Anvil lens. Palms has 
been an active mine, but for some years has been diminish- 
ing in tonnage quite rapidly. The new ore body will re- 
new its lease of life. This ore was 400 feet under the 
bottom of No. 1 shaft. All the buildings at old Meteor 
mine, near Wakefield, have been sold and are to be re- 
moved, so that the location will be entirely desolated. 
Meteor’s career is completed. Gogebic range shipments 
are now about 100,000 tons a week, which will be the 
average throughout the season. 

Menominee Range. 


The Wisconsin & Michigan road will be a candidate 
for ore traffic another year, and will further divide what 
was the Northwestern’s exclusive territory up to two 
years ago. Development in Columbia mine is abandoned 
and the equipment, other than sufficient for taking out 
what ore is in sight, is being taken out of the mine. Ex- 
plorations have commenced immediately south of Dunn 
mine to test the formation where pits showed mixed ore 
in considerable quantity. The Pewabic Company have 
ceased all exploration in the Iron River district and have 
sent drills and outfits to Commonwealth and Nanaimo 
mine, where they are working now. On section 6, at 
Norway, the Buffalo & Susquehanna Company are soon 
to ship a stockpile left by former operators and are 
sinking a shaft and installing a crusher. On the east 
side the section ore is being stripped by John Cuff. At 
Crystal Falls the Genesee portion of Tobin mine will 
soon be hoisting through the new shaft. Old Carey shaft 
has been completed and equipped, and the entire group 
assumes the importance forecasted in this correspondence 
some months ago. A lot of building will take place at 
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this mine. For Bristol mine its owners will erect a num- 
ber of dwellings at Crystal Falls. 


Copper Notes. 


The hoisting of copper rock has ceased at the famous 
Arcadian mine at Hancock, Mich. Exploratory work on 
the property will be carried on thoroughly for a long 
time, and it is hoped that the mine may some time give 
good account of itself. The company own 4000 acres 
within the copper bearing belt and are engaged in making 
a complete cross section of the formation by diamond 
drill. This will require two years’ time, and anything 
may happen in the way of finding profitable copper bear- 
ing rock. 

Arcadian is famous in the Lake Superior copper coun- 
try as a Standard Oil Company proposition, for the magni- 
tude of surface and underground improvements and for 
the rapidity with which the property was opened and for 
the poverty of its rock. Five years ago this month the 
present owners reorganized the old properties, on which 
much money had previously been spent and from which 
600 tons of copper had been mined, and they at once be- 
gan a career of costly construction that has, perhaps, 
never been equaled in a mine, certainly not in this part 
of the world. Great mine buildings and shops of stone 
and steel, a magnificent and splendidly equipped stamp 
mill, a railway, a town of 200 houses with all modern 
conveniences, with two parallel streets each more than 
a mile long, powerful water plants, docks and terminals, 
rose as by magic. 

Underground as much as 1800 feet of opening work 
was done in a single month, a proceeding unrivaled except 
by Calumet & Hecla. Seven shafts were sunk to great 
depth; in all 15,000 feet of sinking and drifting were 
done in the first eleven months of operations, 1600 men 
were employed in and about the property, and the cost 
of the development could not have been less than $2,500,- 
000; probably it was more. Machinery plants, Nordberg 
hoists, compressors, boilers, crushers, are as fine as any 
ever built, and the three-stamp mill is a triumph of scien- 
tific practice. But they never found enough copper to 
make a paying proposition. For some time the mill has 
been working on rock from various more successful mines, 
and one head is now stamping Trimountain rock. One 


-head may begin crushing Centennial rock in the near fu- 


ture. - tee . swe @ ° 
Mining for Coal. 


Two companies have been formed in Minnesota to 
mine for coal in northern Aitken County, south and west 
of the westerly end of the Mesaba iron bearing formation. 
This is, geologically, a region of glacial drift and till, and 
is near what was the eastern shore of a great post-glacial 
lake. The coal so far found is a lignite, said to be of 
fair quality. Developments have not been long enough 
under way to determine much as to the extent and value 
of the finds that have been made. One of the two com- 
panies is exploring on State land, the other on land owned 
in fee, 

Big Cargo Records. 


Revision of cargo records on the great lakes is in 
progress constantly now. Last week the steel ship “I. L. 
Elwood” broke all records by a cargo of 8578 net tons of 
iron ore from Duluth to Lake Erie. Now this is beaten 
by her sister ship, “Wm. Edenborn,” with a cargo of 
8656.48 net tons. This was carried on a draft of 18 feet 
5 inches forward and 18 feet 10 inches aft, which would 
equalize at the Sault to about 18 feet 6 inches. This is 
slightly better draft than was permissible last year, and 
begins to approach the draft for which such ships were 
built. The three equivalent ships, “ Wm. Edenborn,” 
“James J. Hill” and “I. L. Elwood,” left Duluth Friday 
last with a combined cargo of 25,524 net tons, which is 
the greatest load ever taken by three ships on the lakes. 
These three ships, with the “J. W. Gates,” were built 
under the direction of A. B. Wolvin of Duluth for the 
American Steel & Wire Company, and fully justify the 
wisdom of Mr. Wolvin’s apparently revolutionary step. 
They are still under his management as parts of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s fleet. , 

Lake vesse] records now stand as follows: Steamer 
“Wm. Edenborn,” Duluth to Lake Erie, 7729 gross or 
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8654 net tons ore; barge “John Smeaton,” Two Harbors 
to South Chicago, 7652 gross or 8570 net tons ore; steamer 
“'S. J. Murphy,” Chicago to Buffalo, 269,000 bushels corn, 
or 7532 net tons; steamer “ Douglas Houghton,” Manito- 
woe to Buffalo, 308,000 bushels oats and 60,000 bushels, or 
7520 net tons; steamer “ I. L. Elwood,” Buffalo to Duluth, 
7688 net tons hard coal; steamer “J. W. Gates,” Lorain 
to Duluth, 7659 net tons soft coal. It is worthy of re- 
mark that every one of these records is held by a ship 
owned by the United States Steel Corporation. pb. E. w. 
a 


Hearings by Supervising Marine 
Inspectors. 


Manufacturers Suggest Important Changes in 
Boiler Regulations. 


Wasnineton, D. C., June 16, 1903.—The conference 
of the Supervising Inspectors of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, called by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the purpose of preparing a comprehensive revision of the 
regulations, including the requirements with respect to 
the construction and inspection of boilers, has been in 
session throughout the past week and hearings have been 
given to leading representatives of the boiler making and 
steel manufacturing interests of the country. The hear- 
ings have now been closed, although the board is still 
prepared to consider any written statements that may be 
presented, and the information thus far obtained has been 
distributed to subcommittees for careful examination and’ 
recommendation. 


Views of Boiler Manufacturers. 


The special committee appointed to consider sugges- 
tions with regard to the provisions of the boiler regula- 
tions consists of Supervising Inspectors Robt. S. Rodie- 
of New York, chairman; John D. Sloane of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and John A. Cotter of New Orleans, La. Follow- 
ing the appointment of this committee a hearing was 
given to E. D. Meier, president of the Heine Safety Boiler 
Company, and chairman of the Committee on Uniform 
Boiler Specifications of the American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association. While expressing his appreciation: 
of the skill and special qualifications of the supervising 
inspectors, Mr. Meier said that he was nevertheless of 
the opinion that Congress should pass such a bill as was 
favorably acted upon by the Senate at the last session, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint a 
special commission of experts, representing all interests 
involved, to revise the laws and regulations of the steam- 
boat inspection service with special reference to boilers. 
It was an imposition upon the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors, he thought, to ask them to undertake a task of 
such magnitude, which would probably occupy them for 
at least six months. The business of their respective 
districts must be attended to and there would not be time 
to deal with all these important subjects. He under- 
stood, of course, that the board was expected to make 
recommendations concerning the revision of the laws, 
even with respect to boiler regulations, but he trusted. 
that the members would not feel called upon to take any 
action that would conflict with the plan of the American. 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association for the appointment of 
an expert commission. Such a commission, he thought, 
should be composed of experts representing various 
lines, including designers of boilers and engines, owners. 
and masters of vessels, the Navy Department, the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service and the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors. It would be necessary that the navy should 
be consulted, because the merchant marine in case of war 
would be called into service as an auxiliary, and uni- 
formity in the requirements of construction between the 
merchant marine and the navy would be essential to 
efficient service. In conclusion, he nointed out the im- 
portance of properly regulating the relative strength of 
the shell of the boiler and that of the bracing, and he 
also emphasized the importance of amending the require- 
ment concerning the double inspection of steel plates and 
tubes employed in repair work now required. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Meier’s remarks there was. 
considerable discussion between members of the board as 
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to whether, under the instructions embodied by the Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury in his letter convening the con- 
ference, it was mandatory upon the board to revise the 
regulations without reference to the bill pending in Con- 
gress. The opinion was genera]ly expressed that it was 
the duty of the board to prepare a revision based upon 
such information as it could secure, and Mr. Meier and 
other representatives of the boiler and steel plate manu- 
facturers were invited to present suggestions in writing. 
On behalf of the Committee on Uniform Boiler Specifi- 
cations of the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Mr. Meier submitted the following suggestions: 


This committee considers the provision at present existing 
in regard to the physical test of steel boiler tubes as unjustly 
and unnecessarily discriminating against them, since no such 
test is required for iron boiler tubes. We recognize that some 
years ago, when this rule was adopted, there was some doubt 
about the quality and sufficiency of steel boiler tubes. But 
since then the manufacture of steel tubes has been so much im- 
proved and their use has been so general as to largely exclude 
iron tubes from the market. We respectfully ask you, therefore, 
to rescind this rule and give the steel tube the same advantage 
under your rules as the iron tube has always had. 


Mr. Meier pointed out that this recommendation was 
in direct line with the purpose of the Secretary of the 
Yreasury to bring the boiler regulations up to date and 
in line with the vast improvements in the manufacture 
of boiler plates, tubes, &c., that have taken place since 
the original code of the steamboat inspection service was 
drafied. 


Suggestions from Steel Manufacturers. 


A delegation, including John McLeod of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, president of the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers; P. E. Carhart of the Illinois Steel 
Company and George N. Riley of the National Tube 
Jjompany, was then heard on the subject of the specifica- 
tions covering steel plate. Mr. McLeod, who acted as 
spokesman, presented the following statement: 


Referring to the subject matter of discussion during the 
hearing granted the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. we as the American steel manufacturers request that you 
consider the following suggestions with respect to certain rul- 
ings governing the manufacture of steel plates for boilers sub- 
ject to the rulings of your board: 

1. We would respectfully request that the ruling whereby 
material that has been inspected and accepted at the point of 
manufacture is not at present permitted to be used without 
further inspection and tests at certain destinations be changed 
and a ruling adopted whereby material tested, accepted and 
stamped by your representatives may be used in any of your dis- 
tricts wherever such material may be found. This ruling we 
understand will apply to al) material, whether ordered for repair 
work or for new work. We would respectfully request, further, 
that this ruling should apply to plates ordered by boiler manu- 
facturers to be carried in stock for repair purposes. 

2. We would request that the present ruling requiring that 
a test be made on each individual plate ordered be changed to 
permit the acceptance of plates on tests of individual plates as 
rolled. which, interpreted, means one test for each slab rolled, 
no matter how many plates may be cut from the plate that may 
be rolled from said slab. 

3. We request that the ruling whereby a plate for a certain 
purpose is not permitted to be more than 31-100 inch in thick- 
ness be changed so that a plate ordered by a boiler manufacturer 
of a steel marufacturer would be accepted provided the gauge 
did not go more than 3 per cent. below or 5 per cent. above the 
ordered gauge. 

We submit the foregoing for such action as your honorable 
body may take, but we would like to request that the sugges- 
tions offered above be adopted for the reason that our associa- 
tion feels confident it would be for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. 


A communication was also presented to the board 
from the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company, which was in part as follows: 


We have been subjected to a great deal of useless annoyance 
by reason of the present laws and regulations for the inspection 
of boilers. We consider that the whole system of Treasury 
rules and regulations as now in force is in an extremely muddled 
condition. These rules and regulations were made a long time 
ago, and such additions have been put on them from time to 
time as could be gotten through Congress or adopted by the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors. As a result a combination of 
rules has been compiled which in some cases are at variance 
with each other and are totally inadequate for the p in- 
tended. 

We would suggest that the way to reform these rules would 
be for the Secretary of the Treasury to create a board of three 
or more prominent engineers of the country, which board should 
be empowered to call in any such extra assistance as it may 
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require to formulate a thoroughiy intelligible set of rules which 
would be similar to the rules governing the construction of ma- 
rine steam boilers and engines throughout the world. 

On the completion of these rules the board would go out of 
existence. These rules and regulations drawn up by this board 
of engineers should, upon the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, have the force of law. Subsequently, if important 
modifications were required the Secretary of the Treasury should 
reconvene the board and submit the suggested modifications for 
action. Upon their recommendation the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should, as at present, issue orders making the changes or 
modifications. These rules should be adopted by the underwrit- 
ers’ associations, which should demand conformity to them be- 
fore granting insurance. These rules should relate to strength 
of important parts of engines as well as boilers. 


An Expert Commission Urged. 

The overshadowing importance of the appointment of 
an expert commission to revise the boiler regulations has 
been impressed upon Secretary Shaw by representatives 
of boiler manufacturers in all parts of the country. 
President John O’Brien of the American Boiler Manufac- 


_ turers’ Association, in an urgent letter to the Secretary, 


has reminded him that he concurred in the association’s 
recommendations with regard to a bill authorizing the ap- 
pointment of this commission, and that through the De- 
partment’s influence, as well as that of the association, a 
satisfactory measure was passed by the Senate last winter 
but failed of enactment in the House. ‘The measure did not 
pass the House, Mr. O’Brien says, because that body was 
under the mistaken impression that the Secretary of the 
Treasury could appoint such a commission without special 
authority. An appropriation to pay the expenses of the 
commission was necessary, however, and Congress hav- 
ing failed to provide such funds the Secretary could not 
act. Mr. O’Brien states that the Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association is more firmly convinced than ever of the 
desirability of the commission referred to and hopes that 
Secretary Shaw will renew his recommendation when 
Congress reconvenes. Similar recommendations have 
been made to the Department and to the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, the Lukens Iron & Steel Company and other man 
facturers of boilers, steel plates, tubes, engines, &c. 

It is probable that the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors will remain in session until after the end of the 
current month. Attention is therefore called to the fol- 
lowing notice to manufacturers and others issued by 
Secretary Shaw, inviting suggestions concerning changes: 

The Department, being in receipt of numerous letters from 
the large marine boiler manufacturing companies throughout 
the United States and many other marine associations as well 
as individuals interested in the marine laws and rules and regu- 
lations of the steamboat inspection service, calling for a revi- 
sion of many of the rules and regulations governing the con- 
struction of marine boilers, and relating to the inspection of 
vessels and licensing of officers, also the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent laws to meet the requirements of the growing marine inter- 
ests of the country, has deemed it advisable to call an extra 
session of the Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam Vessels 
to meet in the city of Washington, for the purpose of joint con- 
sultation relative to revising the said rules and regulations, and 
to consider and recommend to Congress at its next session such 
revision of the laws as may be necessary to meet and carry out 
in the most effective manner the intent and purpose of the pro- 
visions of Title LII relating to the steamboat inspection service. 
With a view to obtaining all the information possible, and to 
meet the wants of all concerned, the Department extends to all 
interested an invitation to suggest to the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors at this extra session, either in person or by written 


communication, such changes as they may deem of a character 
worthy of consideration. 


It is expected that the board will act, favorably or 
adversely, upon all recommendations that are submitted, 
including suggestions that may involve modifications of 
existing law, as to which the action of the board will 
take the form of a recommendation for additional legis- 
lation. Should the regulations as finally revised by the 
board fail to meet the views of the manufacturers of boil- 
ers, steel plates, &c., Secretary Shaw will then consider 
a request for a recommendation to Congress from the 
Department looking to the passage of a bill authorizing 
the appointment of an expert commission. Ww. L. ©. 


aa 

Robert de Rothschild, Conrad Schlumberger and Jean 
Siegler of the Ecole des Mines, Paris, mining and metal 
lurgical engineers, are in this country studying its 
resources and methods. 
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The Iron Age Directory, 1903. 


The seventh annual edition of THE Iron AGE DIREC- 
ToRY is now being sent to each subscriber. It is a classi- 
fied index of the goods manufactured by advertisers in 
The Iron Age, their number being upward of 1400. 
Covering the entire range of products of the iron, metal, 
machinery and hardware trades, the Directory affords 
an exceedingly convenient means of ascertaining who 
are the most progressive makers in the different branches 
of the great metal industry. The classification is very 
full and comprehensive, which may be judged from the 
fact that it embraces over 5000 headings. The prepara- 
tion of the little, neatly bound book has involved much 
care and labor, there having been brought to bear upon 
the work the experience acquired in compiling the three 
previous editions. We present it to the subscribers of 
The Iron Age in the belief that it will deserve a place 
in every well organized office and will be found of 


constant use. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Small Branch or Independent Banks ? 


In marked contrast to the general tendency toward 
concentration of capital and consolidation of interests 
is the multiplicity of small independent banks being or- 
ganized throughout the country under the national sys- 
tem as revealed in the recent report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The large increase in the number of 
small banks, however, is due rather to the conditions im- 
posed by the national banking law than to a lack of de- 
sire for consolidation of widely distributed banking units. 
‘This leads us to again consider some of the defects of 
our otherwise admirable banking system. 

The organization of banks of small capital in small 
communities has no doubt been brought about by a de- 
mand for such financial institutions arising from the de- 
velopment of lecal natural resources. Such banks fill a 
want in the-community amd to that extent are an aid to 
business, but were it possible to create branches of large 
banks in these same communities the interests of the 
people would be as well if not better served in that a 
greater degree of safety would be provided in time of 
financial stress when all credit systems are subjected to 
strains of more or less force. Indeed, branch banks of 
large institutions could offer equal if not greater facili- 
ties and be more economically managed than can small 
independent banks, which are loosely connected, at the 
best, with large banks in reserve cities, the latter having 
no voice in the management of the small units. 

The Comptroller of the Currency shows in his report 
that during the month of May 47 banks were organized 
with a capital of only a little more than $2,500,000, as 
25 of the new banks were of the class that are not re 
quired to have more than a capital of $25,000 each. Since 
the refunding act of March 14, 1908, became effective— 
permitting the organization of banks of $25,000 capital in 
places of not more than 3000 inhabitants—1540 national 
banking institutions have been organized, a net gain of 
1337, with an increase of $132,223,600 in the aggregate 
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capital. It is interesting to know that of the 1540 or- 
ganizations since March 14, 1900, 1015 are of the class 
of small banks, and their total capital is only $26,520,- 
500. At the end of May the total number of national 
banks in the United States was 4953, with an aggregate 
capital of $748,531,695, and circulating notes of $363,- 
586,987 secured by $367,827,920 bonds on deposit. Dur- 
ing the month of May the greatest activity in the or- 
ganization of new banks was in the Southern States, 
where 15 banks were organized with a capital of $925,- 
000. 

Of the national banks organized some half dozen 
banks were converted from the old State bank system. 
But it is significant to note that the number of banks or- 
ganized under State laws throughout the country is 
still larger than the number of national banks created. 
Indeed, the State institutions seem to be a greater men- 
ace to our financial system than are banks under the 
national system, in that not a few of the State institu- 
tions are organized with a capital of $10,000 or less and 
are given but indifferent supervision. Under the national 
system banks are subjected to close and careful examina- 
tion, but with a multiplicity of small banks, widely scat- 
tered, subject to frequent changes in management, with 
a peculiar character of resources and liabilities, depend- 
ing upon location, the supervision is less effective in 
practice than in theory. 

Banking is probably the most sensitive business in 
the world, being responsive to the slightest current sent 
along the electric wires of credit which connect intimate- 
ly all parts of the financial community. Strength and 
stability are its foundation stones, and more than any 
other business it is dependent upon the integrity of 
its working force and the skill of its management. The 
very elements of which it is formed, it is readily seen, 
make a concentration of interests not only desirable 
from the standpoint of the banking institutions, but 
would best serve the interests of the community in which 
its remotest ramifications might be centered. Competi- 
tion would not be strangled, and no monopoly of the busi- 
ness is possible. 

In so far as the national system puts a premium upon 
the incorporation of small independent banking associa- 
tions and fails to provide for the establishment of 
branches or agencies by the larger units—in other cities 
—it fails to provide for the best interests of the com- 
munity. Industrial and commercial needs have changed 
so essentially in the past few years that it now seems 
desirable that the banking act should be modified in this 
respect. Among the admirable features of the national 
banking law, however, are the general freedom allowed 
in the incorporation of banks; in the requirement that 
all capital shall be fully paid in; that a surplus of at 
least 30 per cent. of capital shall be accumulated, and 
that a cash reserve shall at all times be held against de- 
posit liabilities. 

Of course, in times of prosperity, such as have been 
experienced in the last five years, the defects of our 
banking system are not readily apparent, and only in 
times of financial crises or panics will the full test of the 
efficiency and stability of small banks—which have been 
created so rapidly and with facility during the last three 
years—be made. 





Matlleable Castings in the Stove Trade. 


Among the intéresting discussions at the Milwaukee 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
was that which followed the reading of Dr. Richard 
Moldenke’s paper on malleable cast iron. The stove trade 
were well represented among the foundrymen present, 
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and they plied the author with numerous questions rela- 
tive to the fitness of malleable iron for stove castings. 
The use of malleable iron in the production of ranges 
especially has increased quite considerably in recent 
years, and those who adhere rigidly to gray iron for 
stove plate are nevertheless inclined to look closely into 
the reasons which have prompted the use of -malleable 
iron, so that they may not make a serious mistake and 
be left in the rear by more enterprising manufacturers, 
provided that malleable castings are really preferable 
for use in this manner. 

The trend of the discussion on this occasion was, how- 
ever, rather unfavorable to the use of malleable iron. 
Dr. Moldenke, who is a recognized authority in the mal- 
leable trade, stated that while he believed that a promis- 
ing field existed in its use in the manufacture of stove 
legs and other parts requiring strength, and not carrying 
considerable ornamentation, he could not see very much 
of a future in its use for stove plate. It is not so capable 
of withstanding the effects of intense heat as gray iron, 
and in the annealing process the sharpness of outline so 
desirable in the fine molding now used in making stove 
plate is largely lost. Even in the parts requiring 
strength he was of the opinion that pressed steel might 
ultimately be found as satisfactory as malleable iron, and 
would perhaps win preference on account of its lightness. 

Referring to the use of malleable iron for water backs 
or water fronts in ranges, one of the stove manufacturers 
present stated that the experience of his company had 
been very unsatisfactory. They had been induced to 
try malleable castings for this purpose and sent out sev- 
eral thousand ranges fitted with them. Complaints of 
their bad condition then began to come in and eventually 
the company were obliged to replace all of them. The 
cause of the trouble in this case was leakage owing to 
rust, malleable iron oxidizing much more rapidly than 
gray iron. 

The fact, nevertheless, cannot be lightly dismissed that 
malleable iron is making distinct headway in displacing 
gray iron in the manufacture of stoves. It may not be 
suitable for water heaters, and it may not be adapted to 
purposes of ornamentation or to the construction of parts 
subjected to intense heat, but its superior strength con- 
stitutes a very good “talking point” for those who are 
seeking every possible advantage over their competitors. 
The pioneers in this direction were able to sell their goods 
at high prices by demonstrating the ability of their 
ranges to be thrown from a wagon to the ground without 
breakage, and such parts as lids, for instance, to be struck 
with sledge hammers without cracking. Such evidences 
of durability were sufficiently convincing to effect sales, 
and other manufacturers have met with commercial suc- 
cess in working along the same lines. That the move- 
ment in this direction is growing is demonstrated by the 
fact that manufacturers who have hitherto adhered rigidly 
to gray iron for cast parts of their stoves and ranges 
are looking into processes for the profitable production 
of malleable castings on the limited scale suited to their 
requirements. It appears to be a condition which is 
confronting the stove trade and not a theory. This may 
be another instance in which practical progress defies the 
experts. 

Secchi aii hoeeiiiemataadinnoaes 

William Putnam McFarland of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
president of the Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool 
Conipany, died at his home Thursday, June 11, at the 
age of 85 years. Mr. McFarland was born in Stur- 
bridge, Mass., February 4, 1818, the son of a village black- 
smith. When a boy he learned the trade of machinist 
and worked at it until 1856, the last 13 years at the 
Armory at Springfield, Mass. In that year he ventured 
into partnership with his brother, a manufacturer of 
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card setting machinery at Worcester, Mass., but after a 
year he entered the employ of the Maynard Arms Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., to superintend the manu- 
facture of the Maynard rifle and shotgun by the Massa- 
chusetts Arms Company at Chicopee Falls, who had @ 
contract for 5000 Maynard guns. Later he was engaged: 
with Thomas Carter in the manufacture of the Maynard 
rifle. Although president of the Belcher & Taylor Com- 
pany, he had not been actively engaged in business for 
some years. 
cncesastnaitcncicligatbccsiinttaint 


Steam Turbines for Philadelphia Subway. 





One of the largest contracts for steam turbine and 
electrical power machinery recorded in American terri- 
tory has just been closed by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co., with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
covering 15,000 kw. of steam turbine and approximately 
50,000 kw. of electrical generating and converting ma- 
chinery, for equipping the new rapid transit subway 
and elevated system now under construction in Phila- 
delphia. The most interesting feature of the equipment 
to be installed is that steam turbines are to be used 
exclusively for power generation in the new central. 
station now under construction. There will be three 
turbines installed, each of 5000 kw. normal capacity, 
which will be of the type now being built by the West- 
inghouse Machine Company for large powers. The tur- 
bines will be direct connected to Westinghouse three- 
phase 25-cycle generators, and the units will run at 750 
revolutions per minute, with 175 pounds of steam, 27% 
inches vacuum and possibly 100 to 150 degrees of super- 
heat. The three units will operate in multiple upon a 
common bus bar, and power will be distributed directly 
at a nominal potential of 13,000 volts from the station, 
without the use of any intermediate transformers; for 
this purpose the generators are wound for high potehtial. 

The new power station will be located upon the Dela- 
ware River, near the foot of Green street, and is laid: 
out for an ultimate capacity of 50,000 kw., it being the 
idea of its designers to concentrate at this point the. 
entire power generating equipment at present distrib- 
uted among a number of smaller stations. The location 
of the new station upon the river bank secures excellent 
coaling facilities and an inexhaustible supply of water 
for condensing purposes. 

The present equipment will furnish power for the. 
subway and some reserve power for the surface traction 
system pending the execution of proposed plans for cen- 
tralizing the entire power system. 

The contract also comprises a large amount of trans- 
forming and converting machinery, to be installed in the 
several substations, which will be built at various loca- 
tions in the district covered by the transit system. This. 
machinery will be used for converting. the high ten- 
sion A. C. power received from the power sta- 
tion into low potential direct current for use directly 
upon the third rail of the traction system. The first- 
installation will comprise 14 1000-kw. and two 500-kw. 
rotary converters. Each of the 1000 kw. rotaries will be 
furnished with 3-375 kw. stepdown transformers, and: 
each of the 500 kw. rotaries with 3-175 kw. transform- 
ers of similar design. The electrical equipment will 
be built by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 

The new rapid transit system, now under construc- 
tion, will cover the entire business district of Philadel- 
phia, and includes a two and four track subway about 
1% miles in length, extending from the Delaware River 
along Market street to a point near Twenty-third street, 
a short distance from the Schuylkill River. At Broad- 
street an appropriate central terminal station will be 
erected. The enterprise is one of the most important in 
the history of American railway development, and the 
introduction of the steam turbine in such large sizes is 
particularly gratifying by reason of the confidence 
shown in this comparatively new type of prime mover. 


ee ae 


A. J. Lindemann of A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed a 
member of the Wisconsin State Board of Managers of- 
the St. Louis Exposition. 
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Iron and Steel Protection in Canada. 


Toronto, June 17, 1903.—On Tuesday night the lead- 
er of the Opposition in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons introduced his resolution calling for higher du- 
ties on iron and steel. Notice of this resolution had 
.been given upward of a week before, and the Govern- 
ment was consequently prepared for its consideration 
‘by the House. In presenting it Mr. Borden made a con- 
siderable survey of past tariff legislation affecting iron 
and steel, and dwell upon the conditions that now pre- 
vail in the industries producing these commodities. His 
resolution was as follows: 

“This House is of opinion that the tariff of cus- 
toms duties should give such protection to iron and steel 
industries as will not only secure to our own producers 
and manufacturers the Canadian market in articles now 
produced or manufactured in this country, but will also 
develop and sustain the manufacture in Canada of other 
fron and steel products which at present are imported in 
large quantities from other countries. And that the 
present tariff of customs duties should be now read- 
justed on this principle.” 

He gave statistics to show what protection has done 
for the iron and steel industries of the United States and 
‘Germany. Like these countries Canada has all the 
requisite natural advantages, her only lack, he main- 
tained, being adequate protection. In the fiscal year 
ending with last June the importations of iron and steel 
into Canada were as follows: 


Tons of 
2,000 pounds. Value. 

Sc vnweehieee asst thabesteeuans 40,014 $585,803 
i 55 ink Sas oN ARES Sie eS 3,048 39,958 
Scrap (wrought), billets and blooms.... 55,761 938,941 
ED acc hicich Ri pinks Se ten Kae ba) aie bee 130,602 2,953,230 
‘Wire rods and their products.......... 92,919 3,593,851 
Sheets of all kinds, tin plate, &c....... 63,390 3,385,208 
Bars, round, flat, and small! sections, &c. 62,441 2,549,669 
a ee ey oe Tee eer ee 30,301 905,183 
ne EEE i6'gu'n's 6.5.0 Hi e4 6K BK 3,593 101,682 
So oun ence seabe enna 2,336 178,704 

Pipes, boiler tubes, &c., but not pipe 2% 
inches diameter and over, for mining. 12,071 841,670 
Structural. shapes, &C.........0-0.ee08% 28,011 789,644 
UND is cn ines ktinteh taptsisecssanie 2,080 96,728 
Ships’ plates, angles, &c.............. 1,786 70,707 
RED én bs wskes onsbbaetencndnanegane 16,195 496,130 
Ee 544,548 $17,527,108 


The total importation of iron and steel and manufac- 
tures of, June 30: 


PPP to fe $33,681,625 
ss Ane Ab bb beds taeb ss 15st OUR OAR DAS RRO OhEES 10,203,052 
TMOTORMS . oc ccccccsiciccewrceccvcscccsesccene $23,478,573 


The imports of 1896 are brought into comparison 
~with those of the latest complete fiscal year because the 
former was the last year of the higher duties on iron 
sand steel. 

To account for the backward state of the Canadian 
iron and steel industries Mr. Borden pointed to the ex- 
traordinary prosperity of the iron and steel industries 
of the United States—themselves an effect of protection 
and a source of crushing competition to producers in 
this country. Canada, he held, must give protection 
equal to that given in the United States. At present the 
duties in the two countries compare as below: 


-——Canadian.——, American. 
Per cent. Per ton. Per ton. 


Pig iron and scrap cast........... + $2.50 $4.00 
Billets and blooms..............+. os 2.00 6.00 
sScrap (wrought)............ssee0. 1.00 4.00 
Rails (tramway rails, &c.)......... 30 or 7.50 7.00 
DE beak vackeselesrebes esses ene’ Free 7.00 
ee OT eer Cr Tere Ls Free *8.00 
Per Ib. 
SA eee eee ey Free *1\e. 
~Galvanized spring..........--.+++. Free *1l4¢c. 
eee re Free *1\c. 
oe es eee ee 15 or 10.80 1\c.or25.00 
“Wire, COVETOM.. oo os 6000's cwaisinweeidc 30 . 45 p. c. 
RO ARO aks 50's > teed oe RRA 20 or 10. 80 1\c. or 25.00 
SM ch od ccdconsae n> eee Free 1\c. or 25.00 
-Canada plate, Russia iron, galvanized 
I isk «any wrk hie a Nils. ha lk 5 or 2.63 , *18.00 
Sheets, 17 gauge and thinner....... 5 or 2.55 *14.00 
‘Sheets, corrugated................. 30 or 8.46 *14.00 
"Tin plates (sheets).............-. Free *30.00 
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Billets and flat spring............. Free *6 and 10.00 
BIT) (GOTINE 6:0 0 6 ci si thiiseneceae Free *10.00 
Steel and wind mills, &c........... Free *10.00 
Steel under % inch diameter........ Free *12.00 
a eer ee ret eee oe 7.00 12.00 
Steel shafting and forgings........ 30 nie rere 
Steel fish and tie plates........... i 8.00 8.00 
Steel angles, less and 35 lbs. per yard .. 7.00 10.00 
POE: sxc seav hace sah osmes «akan =a 7.00 *10.00 
Plates not less than 4 thick........ 10 or 2.93 *10.00 
Plates, universal or rolled edges.... 10 or 2.83 *10.00 
POON, « SETICTEROEO, 00's 0c +50 ene sees 5 or 3.80 *10.00 
OR Rr ee 5 or 1.50 *10.00 
ee eee eee eee 5 or 3.75 *40.00 
Tubing under 2 inches diameter.... 35 or 22.75 *40.00 
NN, A 6cik 6s 0duns week eee 30 ae 35 p. ¢. 
NE oir kena chop aerede wiedaee knee Free 40.00 
Tubing over 2 inches diameter...... 15 or 9.60 40.00 
Angles, tees, beams, &c., weighing 
over 35 pounds per lineal yard... 10 or 2.85 10.00 
Hoops, 18 gauge and thinner....... 5 or 2.30 *12.00 
* And higher. 7 Shafting 45 per cent., forgings 35 per cent. 


To show the reduction that had been made in the 
Canadian duties in 1897, Mr. Borden presented side by 
side those that were in force up to that year and those 
now in effect. They compare as follows: 

Tariff Tariff 


1894. 1897. 
Perton. Per ton. Dec. 


hadi vc kare eG d Wiese wense $4.00 $2.50 $1.50 
I, OI brs 5 icin hb Sine, he ee a 4.00 2.50 1.50 
Rn EN OOOO 406 cns0sa eaves 5.00 2.00 3.00 
ee eee eer ee 4.00 1.00 3.00 
Ns ct hee Cada & bare Ree 10.00 7.00 3.00 
Steel fish and tie plates............. 10.00 8.00 2.00 
a re ae 10.00 7.00 3.00 
ook sureesen mare stosees obs Oke ade 10.00 7.00 3.00 

Steel shaftings and forgings, 35 per 
Gee OF 066 BONS TGs cc cccacdencs 15.00 30p.c. Spe. 
10.00 5.00 

Steel angles less than 35 pounds per 
yard, 35 per cent. or not less than.. 10.00 7.00 3.00 
™j Per ct. Perct. Per ct. 
Plates not less than \% thick........ 12% 10 2% 
EE GE GONG. cient vascnnes es 7% 5 2% 


Angles, tees, beams, &c., weighing 


over 35 pounds per lineal yard.... 12% 10 2% 
Pintes, felled G8B0S. cc pcccccccicces 12 10 2% 
fe EP ee eee be ee % Free % 
eee ee ee 20 Free 20 


Mr. Borden remarked that the iron tariff of the United 
States is very complex, having been very carefully 
thought out, so that in all cases it was not ——- to 
make a precise comparison. 

Referring to the bounties, which are now being scaled 
down, he said he did not consider it possible to get the 
industries permanently established without customs du- 
ties of a protective character. 

Mr. Borden’s closing remarks were as follows: 


I recognize the fact that in dealing with the duties upon iron 
and steel the Government would be obliged to give consideration 
to other industries in this country, and probably to revise our 
tariff in respect to many articles into the manufacture of which 
iron and steel enter. So far as we on this side are concerned 
we are not afraid of that position. We believe that there should 
be such a revision of tariff generally, and not limited to iron 
and steel, and if the Government should decide to give some 
measure of increased protection to the iron and steel industry 
and finds it necessary to make some revision of the tariff in con- 
nection with articles into the manufacture of which iron and 
steel enter, we on this side will be glad to lend them a helping 
hand and support them in the measure of protection to those 
industries which we think the true interests of this country de- 
mand. 

Considering the importance of this industry, I say that even 
if it should prolong this session to a greater extent than antici- 
pated, even if it should involve a more complete revision of the 
tariff than might occur to one at first blush, I say that, having 
regard to the condition of affairs in this country at present, the 
Parliament of Canada could do no better work than give atten- 
tion to the revision at Once. The homes of 10,000 or 15,000 
people may depend on the action which the Government will 
take. A very important industry in the province of Nova 
Scotia may come to a standstill, a very important industry in 
the West may have to cease operations.-. I question if honorable 
gentlemen in this House adequately realize what a blow it 
would be to the future of Canada not only of the iron and steel 
industry, but of Canada as a whole, if these industries in which 
80 many millions of dollars have been invested in the past few 
years should come to a standstill. No one can overestimate 
what it would mean to this country should that come to pase. 
No ope can exaggerate what effect it might have upon general 
financial conditions if that should happen, and I therefore say 
that if this amendment of mine calling for increased protection 
to the iron and steel industry should involve a somewhat gen- 
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eral revision of the tariff, the Parliament of Canada could not 
do better work this summer than devote its attention to this 
subject. I do not know that there is one honorable gentleman 
in this House who is not so seriously impressed with the pres- 
ent condition of affairs that he would not be willing to sacrifice 
some of his time and comfort for the purpose of remaining here 
even longer than we anticipated in order that a measure of pro- 
tection to this industry might be given. 


Mr. Fielding, the Finance Minister, opposed the reso- 
lution, declaring that the matter was brought forward 
at an inopportune time, and that it could not be re- 
garded as other than one of want of confidence in the 
Government. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, stated that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy was expressed in the tariff of 1897. 
Protection had been tried, he said, and had proved 
fruitless of benefit to the iron and steel industries. The 
industries had never before thrived, he maintained, as 
they have done since the duty was lowered. Com- 


;plaints there are, he admitted, from one company in one 


province. Continuing, he said: 


Let us come at once to the question before the House. There 
has been a good deal of excitement about it during the past few 


‘days. A great company, which was started with a great flour- 


ish, and which was supposed to be doing a good business, has, I 


.am sorry to say, been the object of a good deal of stock specu- 


lation, and that great company has practically admitted that it 
is not in good financial condition. And if the whole truth must 
be told—and this is the secret of the member for Cape Breton, 
Dr. Kendall, a secret, however, which is well known—that 


‘company has come to us recently asking for an increase in the 


tariff. While I have never hesitated to say I am a free trader 


‘by conviction, and while at the same time I have favored a tar- 


iff policy such as we have at this time—that is to say, a tariff 
for revenue purposes, carrying with it a good deal of incidental 
protection—at the same time I am not dogmatic. I am not a 
doctrinaire, and the Government is not a Government of doctrin- 
aires. We are always ready to listen to complaints when they 
are made to us. When an industry, no matter what it may be, 
comes to us to make representations, we are bound to listen. 
We are bound to hear all complaints. We are bound to give a 
sympathetic ear to all who come with grievances, if grievances 
they are. 

But when a company comes to us in this way we have a 
right to expect that it will give a statement of their affairs. Not 
only this, but show wherein the conditions under which they 
are working are deficient. They must show why it is they have 
come to grief and why the expectations they have entertained 
have vot been realized. When this industry was before Par- 
liament in 1899 and when the Minister of Finance, the Hon. 
Mr. Fielding, introduced the bounty system, which was accepted 
on both sides of the House unanimously as far as voting went, 
and with very little exception as far as speaking went, it was 
expected that the industry would be able to produce iron at $6 
a ton. Instead of producing iron at $6 a ton they have pro- 
duced it at a very much increased figure. 

We have a right to know from them how it is that their ex- 
pectations have not been fulfilled and the prospects they an- 
nounced to the public have not been realized. 

We have the right to know, also, how their position can be 
remedied by a change in the tariff. We have a right to know 
whether or not it is the cause of their disasters. We have a 
right to know whether it is the cause which has brought them 
to the position in which the company now are or whether it is 
some cause other than the tariff. 

Therefore, is it not the part of statesmanship, is it not the 
part which the Government should take, to see where we stand 
and whether or not we can remedy this condition of things? 

Within four days we have had these representations made 
to us, and I do not betray secrets, I will not surprise any one 
by saying, that we asked the gentlemen who came to us to give 
us-a statement in black and white which we could study before 
we made up our minds whether or not we are to make any 
changes in our fiscal policy or allow it to remain as it is. This 
is the position in which we are at the present time. Yet we 
are asked by gentlemen on the other side of the House to rush 
into a change in the tariff and come down with a different policy. 
I say that before we can come to any such conclusion we must 
look into the question. 

It is a time not for action but for consideration, reflection 
and study. This is the position we take. This is the duty 
which is imposed upon us and it is the duty to which, at the 
present time, we are devoting ourselves. This is the reason the 
Minister of Finance said this motion comes at an inopportune 
time. 

You had better wait. It will be the duty of the Government 
by and by to go into committee of ways and means. Then it 
will be for us to state the position we take before Parliament 
and the country. In the meantime, as the gentlemen opposite 
pretend not to be actuated by any desire to make political cap- 
ital out of the question, it seems to me that the best thing they 
can do is to withdraw the motion so that we can look into the 
matter and come to a conclusion. 


The resolution, however, was pressed and defeated. 


But there is still a possibility that the Government may 
grant the protection desired. Ga Gd, 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market. 

Lonpon, June 6, 1903.—There has been very little 
movement in the iron and steel trades this week, and 
what there has been is not very encouraging. There 
have been reports of further breaks in the price of iron 
in the United States, and as usual the speculative mar- 
kets take an extreme view of such an event. Given that 
there has been a substantial decline in the price of Amer- 
ican pig iron, it does not follow that we on this side are 
to be immediately flooded with foreign pig iron. 

So far as Northern British markets are concerned, it 
is already known that the American demand came to an 
end some weeks ago, and prices accordingly fell from the 
level at which they had been held solely by that de- 
mand. Contracts have yet to be fulfilled, however, and 
as shipments are still reported to be very good, they 
must originally have been very substantial ones. When 
they come to an end possibly some further reductions 
may follow, but the caution at present being evinced 
seems rather excessive, and the movement unnecessarily 
erratic. It is difficult to see where reductions are to be 
made. Vig iron has lost the improvement experienced 
during the year. Stress of circumstances may bring 
down quotations further, but producers are already com- 
plaining of the narrow margin of profit owing to the 
dearness of coke. 

Finished iron has experienced very little improve- 
ment in the matter of price. Any benefit manufactur- 
ers have experienced of late has been due to the steady 
inflow of orders, small, though they may have been, 
which have enabled them to keep their establishments 
running fairly regularly. It is reported that common 
nut iron has been sold at as low as £5 17s. 6d., but prob- 
ably there were some exceptional circumstances which 
ought to be taken into consideration in connection with 
the price. Most makers quote £6 5s. for merchant bars 
and £6 10s. for special qualities. Steel makers also find 
an exceptionally poor demand, and the price is not above 
£7 5s. for ordinary galvanizing qualities. Galvanizers, 
however, report a better inquiry than a week or two 
ago, while dearer spelter has a tendency to make quo- 
tations firmer. In steel business is quieter. Prices this 
week are as follows: 

Pig Iron: Scotch warrants, 52 shillings; Middlesbrough, 45 
shillings § pence; Hematite (W. C.), 57 shillings 6 pence. Forge 
qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 49 shillings; part-mine, 50 to 51 
shillings; all-mine, 60 shillings to 67 shillings 6 pence; best 
ditto, 80 to 85 shillings; cold blast, 95 to 100 shillings; North- 
amptonshire, 48 to 49 shillings; Derbyshire, 50 shillings 6 pence 


to 51 shillings 6 pence; North Staffordshire, 51 to 52 shillings; 
Lincolnshire, 51 shillings 1 penny. 


Public stores stocks, June 5: Tons. 
Pe ree ee ae 15,591 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough, hematite................. 300 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough, June 4................... 141,987 
gi gt Fe ee ee a ee ee” 21,277 


Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8 10s. ; Earl of Dudley’s brand, 
£9 2s. 6d.; second grade, £7 10s.; common unmarked bars, £6 
5s. to £6 10s.; North Staffordshire bars, £6 15s.; angles, £6 15s. 
to £7; sheets, singles, £7 2s. 6d. to £7 7s. 6d.; doubles, £7 5s. to 
£7 10s. ; trebles, £7 17s. 6d. to £8 2s. 6d.; galvanized corrugated 
sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 5s. to £11 10s.; hoop iron, £6 17s. 
6d. to £7 2s. 6d.; nail rod and rivet iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.; gas 
strip, £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s. 

Steel: Bessemer billets, £4 15s. to £5; Siemens billets, £4 
17s. 6d. to £5 2s. 6d.; mild steel bars, £6 12s. 6d. to £7 2s. 6d.; 
steel plates, £6 5s. to £7; steel girders, £6 to £6 5s.; steel 
angles, £5 15s. to £6 7s. 6d. At Middlesbrough: Heavy steel 
rails, £5 10s. In South Wales: Rails, £5 5s. to £6 10s.; tin 
plate bars, £4 15s. to £4 17s. 6d.; tin plate, Bessemer, 12s. 3d. ; 
Slemens coke finish, 12s. 6d. . 

Openings for Trade in Russia. 

The following is extracted from an official report is- 
sued by the French Embassy at St. Petersburg and is 
written to apply more particularly to French manufac- 
turers, but it will be found of value to American readers 
also. Although recognizing that American firms are sup- 
plying the apparatus and accessories necessary for the 
installation and working of blast furnaces, the writer of 
the report considers that there is still a good prospect of 
trade in these departments. Steam engines of from 10 
to 10,000 horse-power are in demand for rolling mills, 
foundries, brick making, &c. As regards steam pumps, 
the American and German makes have proved successful 
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and a recommendation to manufacturers to follow such 
patterns is given. 

A demand for railroad machinery, especially for the 
manufacture of small railroad materials, may be expected 
in Russia and Siberia, owing to the many railroad ex- 
tensions which are now either under consideration or in 
actual building. It is expected that the demand for 
dynamos, are and incandescent lamps, fittings and other 
electrical accessories will largely increase as soon as 
trade generally bas recovered, and it is alleged that at 
present 80 per cent. of this business is in the hands of 
the Germans. 

Low gas motors and low gas generators are wanted; 
in: fact, owing to the cheapness of anthracite from the 
coal basins of Southern Russia, it has been found cheaper 
to run these motors than to use steam engines. Low gas 
inotors have recently been employed for utilizing the gas 
from blast furnaces, and naphtha, petrol and benzine 
motors are also said to be worthy of attention. Business 
in textile machinery is alleged to be monopolized by Ger- 
man, Belgian and British manufacturers, but openings 
for further plant will probably be found in the new cen- 
ters now being created in Perm, Orenburg, Kazan, South- 
ern Russia and the Caucasus. 

Russian Railroads. 


It has been decided finally that the Black Sea Coast 
Railroad is to start at the station of Armavir, on the 
Vladikavkaz Railroad, and is to be carried over the Goskh 
Pass, on to Tuapse, approaching as nearly as possible 
the town of Maikop. From Tuapse the rails are to follow 
the Black Sea coast as far as Soukhoum, and from here 
the line, still continuing along the coast, is to extend as 
far as the station of Novo-Senaki, where it joins the 
Trans-Caucasian trunk line. It is expected that Souk- 
houm will play a very important part in commercial af- 
fairs in a few years’ time. The work on the railroad 
will probably be pushed forward rapidly. 

African Railway Developments. 

I referred recently to the electrification of the Victoria 
Falls. Among new South African projects I now note 
one for the construction of a bridge over the Zambesi 
River at Victoria Falls, on the trunk route of the Cape 
to Cairo Railway. The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, 
have issued invitations to tender, and this is another 
case in which but a short time is allowed, as replies are 
to be in hand early in June. The bridge is to be imme 
diately below the falls and its top will be about 400 feet 
above the river, while its center span will have a clear 
distance of 500 feet, owing to the great hight and the 
rapids underneath. The bridge will consist of several 
thousand tons of steel. It is to admit of a double line of 
rails of the 3 foot 6 inch gauge, which obtains in South 
Africa, and arrangements must be made for a future 
roadway for ordinary vehicular and passenger traffic. 
The Cape to Cairo line has been completed to within 100 
miles of the falls, and the remainder will probably be 
constructed before the end of this year. 

A branch line from Karibib to Otavi in German South 
Africa has been long in contemplation. The mines in 
Otavi are also to have access to the Western sea coast. 
Port Alexander, in Portuguese Angola, has been decided 
upon as a starting point for the proposed railroad, which 
will be carried across the Kunene to Otavi, and possibly 
prolonged in the direction of Rhodesia. 


Commission on Trade Disputes. 


The promised Royal Commission on trade disputes 
and the law affecting trade combinations. has at length 
been definitely appointed. Its scope, contrary to expec- 
tations, is almost entirely legal. The commissioners will 
be the Right Hon. A. Graham Murray (Lord Advocate 
for Scotland), chairman; Sir William ‘Lewis, Bart., the 
well-known South Wales capitalist; Sir Godfrey Lush- 
ington, for some years Permanent Under-Secretary at 
the Home Office; Arthur Cohen, K.C., a counsel practic- 
ing in trade union cases, and formerly M.P. for South- 
wark, a working class London constituency, and Sidney 
Webb, who was selected with the approval of the labor 
M.P.’s, and who is a well-known writer on economic 
subjects. Hartley B. M. Mothersole, barrister, has been 
appointed secretary to the Commission. 
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Turbine Yacht for America. 


The new steam yacht “ Lorena,” which has been built 
to the order of A. L. Barber of New York from the de- 
signs of Cox & King, London, by Ramage & Ferguson, 
Limited, Leith, and fitted with turbine engines by the 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Company, Limited, ran 
her official trial trip last week in Aberlady Bay, Firth 
of Forth. The mean speed of three double runs on the 
mile was found to be 17.904 knots. The length of the 
yacht over all is about 300 feet, with a water line length 
of 245 feet and a breadth of 33 feet. The displacement 
on trial was 1700 tons. Steam is supplied by four cyl- 
indrical tubular boilers, fitted with Howden’s system of 
forced draft. 


A New Canadian Steamer. 


The steamer “ Westmount,” which has been built by 
Cc. S. Swan & Hunter, Limited, Wallsend, for the Mont- 
real Transportation Company, was taken to sea recently 
for her trial trip. The principal dimensions of the vessel 
are: Length over all, 254 feet 6 inches; breadth, extreme, 
42 feet; depth molded, 23 feet. She has been designed 
for trading on the Canadian lakes, and has been con- 
structed to take the highest class of the British Corpora- 
tion Registry. The machinery has been constructed by 
the North Eastern Marine Engineering Company, Wall- 
send, and consists of a set of triple expansion engines, 
21, 35 and 58 inches in diameter, with 39-inch stroke, 
steam being supplied by two single ended boilers, 13 
feet 9 inches in diameter by 10 feet 3 inches long, work- 
ing at a pressure of 180 pounds per square inch. A mean 
speed of 11144 knots was attained on the measured mile. 


The German Shipping Companies. 


Apparently the rapid development of German ship- 
ping companies has been followed by something like a 
pause. There are now in Bremen and Hamburg seven 
shipping companies, with a share capital amounting in. 
each case to 10,000,000 marks or upward. At the bégin- 
ning of 1897 these seven companies possessed a totab 
share capital of 104,500,000 marks. Since that year they 
have been enlarged ina way which is without precedent 
in the annals of the German shipping trade. In 1897 
new shares to the amount of 15,000,000 marks were is- 
sued; in 1898, 30,000,000 marks; in 1899, nearly 40,000,- 
000 marks; in 1900, 25,000,000 marks; in 1901, 13,000,000 
marks; in 1902, 30,000,000 marks, and in 1903, 5,000,000 
marks. This means that in the course of seven years 
the increase of capital has been about 158,000,000 marks, 
without taking loans into account. Of the present totab 
capital of the seven companies, 144,000,000 is invested 
at Hamburg and 120,000,000 marks at Bremen. The 
following table shows how the capital of each company 
has been increased during the seven years: 


1897. 1903. Increase. 

Marks. Marks. Marts... 

North German Lloyd...... 40,000,000 100,000,000 60,000,000 

Hamburg-American Line. ..30,000,000 100,000,000 70,000,000 

SEO Mine 63054 5:4 6 a010 es 10,000,000 20,000,000 10,000,000- 
German Australian Steam- 

ee 4,000,000 12,000,000 8,000,000. 
Hamburg South American 

Steamship Company..... 7,500,000 11,250,000 3,750,000 

Kosmos Company......... 8,000,000 11,000,000 3,000,000 


German East Africa Line.. 5,000,000 10,000,000 5,000,000. 


Within the next few years progress is likely to be 
slower, the tendency being in the direction of concentra- 
tion. 8s. G. H. 

ro 


Edward H. Ward, a prominent business man of New 
Castle, Pa., was killed on June 4 in a collision of -two 
Santa Fé trains near Stilwell, Kan., while on his way 
home from Arizona, where he went last fall for the bene- 
rit of his health. Mr. Ward was accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, who escaped unhurt. He was born 
in Hamilton, N. Y., and resided for many years in Cali- 
fornia, where he had large property interests. Subse 
quently he removed to New Castle, Pa.. where he acted’ 
for some time as manager for the American Steel & Wire: 
Company. Later he became sales agent for the Sharon 
Steel Company of Sharon, Pa., until the failure of his 


health compelled him to relinquish active business. 
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PERSONAL. 


William Burlingham has accepted an 
as chief engine designer with the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany of Hyde Park, Mass.. resigning a position in the 
United States Inspection Office with the Wm. R. Trigg 
Company of Richmond, Va. Mr. Burlingham has pre- 
viously been associated with the Bath Iron Works. the 
General Electric Company, the Southwark Machine & 
Foundry Company and the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company. He has also served on T. A. 
Edison’s staff at the East Orange laboratory, and is a 
sraduate of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


appointment 


G. L. Reis has been elected first vice-president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company of Buffalo, N. Y., effective 
at once. Mr. Reis was recently appointed general su- 
perintendent of the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company, succeeding C. H. McCullough, Jr.. who was 
elected second vice-president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. The resignation of Mr. Reis as superintendent of 
the south works has been accepted by President Buffing- 
ton of the Illinois Steel Company to take effect July 1 

L. B. Ball, Detroit, Mich., has resigned as general 
manager of the Locke Steel Belt Company to accept a 
similar position with the Michigan Sprocket Chain Com- 
pony, Limited, of Detroit. 

J. R. Houston has resigned as secretary of the Laugh- 
lin Nail Company of Wheeling, W. Va., to associate him- 
self with the firm of Howard M. Hooker & Co. of 
Pittsburgh. 


H. H. Dickey, president of the Maryland Rail Com- 
pany of Cumberland, Md., returned home last week from 
a trip to Europe, 


John W. Gates has returned from Europe. 


E. J. Buffington, president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, announces the appointment of W. A. Field as gen- 
eral superintendent of the south works of the Illinois 
Steel Company, to succeed G. L. Reis, resigned. The 
appointment takes effect July 1. Mr. Field has been 
connected with the Illinois Steel Company for a number 
of years in various capacities, of recent years being 
assistant superintendent. 

Hugh B. Wick of Youngstown, Ohio, has accepted a 
responsible position with the Elyria Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Elyria, Ohio, and will shortly remove from 
Youngstown to that place. Mr. Wick is a son of Henry 
Wick of Youngstown, and he and his father are large 
stockholders in the Elyria Iron & Steel Company. 

Edward Darby, senior partner of the firm of Edward 
Darby & Son of Philadelphia, sails on the “ Etruria” 
Saturday for a three months’ trip to Europe. Mr. Darby 
although an octagenarian, is in perfect health, and looks 
forward to a most enjoyable visit. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Chester 
Steel Castings Company of Chester, Pa., E. Watterman 
Dwight was elected president and treasurer of the com- 
pany to succeed his father, Edmund C. Dwight, deceased. 

James Gayley, 
Steel Corporation, is on his way 
iron ore region. 

C. A. Coffin, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip abroad. 

The Laughlin Nail Company, Wheeling, W. Va., state 
that it is not the purpose of the company to fill imme- 
diately the position of secretary vacated by J. R. Hous- 
a 3; resignation. F. T. Callahan, formerly of Syracuse, 

Y. Y., is now in Wheeling, looking after the duties here- 
oe in charge of the secretary, and will likely be made 
secretary later on. 


first vice-president of the United States 
to the Lake Superior 


The members of the local committee having in charge 
the entertainment of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association’s Convention at Worcester, have re 
ceived many warm personal thanks for the manner in 
which everything went along last week. The commit- 
tee consisted of J. W. Carrel of the Draper Machine 
Tool Company, Alonzo W. Whitcomb of the Whitcomb 
Mfg. Company and E. W. Whitmore of the Prentice 
Bros. Company. 
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The Allis-Chalmers Company. 


The annual report of the 
the vear ended April 


Allis-Chalmers Company for 


30 has been made public. It shows 


as follows: 








‘ 1903 1902 Increase. 
Net profits after all expenses 

and provision for deprecia 

tion, maintenance and re 

pairs ...... $1,442,260 wn en 
Preferred dividend. 1.137,500 

Surplus... $516,076 $304.760 $211, 516 
Previous surplus 304,760 304,760 

Total surplus $820,836 $304.760 $516,076 


The general balance sheet as of April 30 shows: 


issets. 


1908 1902 Increase. 


Real estate, buildings, plants 


and good will........«: .$29,199,493 $27,352,082 $1,847,411 
tills and accounts receivable 2,475,578 2,778, ase *303,143 
Merchandise, material, &c. 5,131,800 3,333.6 1,798,135 
COS scars Betdiacd 1,628,000 4,514.1 5 


67 *2.886,158 
$38,434,881 $37.97 
Liabilities. 
. $16,250,000 $16,250,000 
20,000,000 20,000,000 ........ 
1,079,671 1,139,500 *35 59,829 
284,375 284,375 
820,835 304,760 


Totals. 


Capital stock, preferred 
‘‘apital stock, common. 
Accounts payable... 
Dividend paid May 1 
Surplus 


Totals. . $38,434,881 $37.97 8.635 $456.246 

* Decrease 

The report states that the surplus of $561,076 earned 
for the vear is equal to more than 214 per cent. on the 
common stock. During the year. as well as in the pre- 
vious year, the charges to capital have comprised only 
such expenditures as created additions to the plants for 
increased output, while during the same two vears all 
other costs have been charged against the current rev- 
enues of the company. The company make their pur- 
chases upon a ¢ash basis, discount bills and have no debts 
other than those incurred in the conduct of their current 
business. 

There is cash in the banks amounting to $1,628,409, 
and in addition, in excess of current liabilities there are 
net quick assets of $6,243.333. making total cash and net 

cash assets of $7,871,342. The net gain during the second 
fise al year in net quick assets was $391,325. 

The orders unfinished and on hand April 30 amounted 
to $8,797.483, as compared with $8,157,034 last year. The 
outlook for work was, it is said, never better. and the 
business offered is greatly in excess of the present facil- 
ities, which will soon be ample to meet the demands. 
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New York City Labor Notes. 

The places of about 50 per cent. of the striking marine 
machinists in the metropolitan district have, up to this 
date, been filled with nonunion men. This is the result of 
co-operation between the New York Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation and the National Metal Trades Association, and 
the operation of a labor department by the former organ- 
ization. Philip Geier, of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, is in New York. working 
with Mr. Hunter, Commissioner of the New York Metal 
Trades Association, and is attending personally to the 
supplying of nonunion men to help out in the affected 
The machinists formerly employed in 21 marine 
shops are out. All of these shops are, running 
with about half the usual quota of machinists. The em- 
ployment department of the New York Metal Trades As- 
smoothly. and the suecess 


Deputy Commissioner 


shops. 
however, 


sociation is operating 
which has attended the efforts in this direction leads the 
employers to believe that the backbone of the strike is 
almost broken. The employers have offered to give an 
advance of 10 cents a day to getting from $2.50 
to $2.80 per day, but this was rejected by the men. 
declining this offer many of the men have signified a will- 
ingness to return to work under the conditions offered, 
with the receive the benefit of any 
further concessions granted by the When 
their offer was declined the employers withdrew it, how- 
ever, and in reply to the overtures of the strikers stated 
that they would have to return to work under the same 
conditions that existed prior to the strike. 


very 


all men 
Since 


proviso that they 


employers. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


William Jessop of the Jessop Steel Works, Sheffield, Eng- 
land, who has just concluded a visit to Canada, announces 
that on his return he will recommend that his company estab- 
lish a branch in that country. 

Henry A. Hitner’s Sons of Philadelphia, among the largest 
scrap iron dealers in the Fast, and who have recently erected 
one of the finest scrap iron places in the United States, have 
just purchased the two large furnaces at Crown Point, N. Y. 
In this purchase there are severa! thousand tons of scrap iron, 
several carloads of new brass tuyeres, locomotives, hoisting 
engines, two large blowing engines, several million new fire 
brick, a pumber of boilers in first-class condition, and, in fact, 
too much material to enumerate. They have also purchased the 
Fullerton rolling mill, at Fullerton, Pa. There may be some 
likelihood of running the latter plant later on. 


The Lorain Steel Company of Johnstown, Pa., have elected 
the following directors: Elbert H. Gary, Daniel Coolidge, P. 
Lavelle, P. M. Boyd and B. B. Entwisle. The directors elected 
Daniel Coolidge president, P. Lavelle vice-president and P. M. 
Boyd secretary. 

Th’s week the Central Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg, 
Pa., will put in operation their steel plate mills, which were 
burned a month ago. A temporary frame covering for the machin- 
ery has been built and hasty repairs to broken and ruined 
machines made. On Thursday, June 18, the directors of the 
company will meet and let the contract for a corrugated iron 
building, to replace the burned frame structure. The old build- 
ing was worth $100,000. The rapid work of repair at the 
Central mills has been commented upon by many iron men 
who have wituessed it. 


The concrete foundations for the Semet-Solvay coke ovens 
at the Lebanon furnaces of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
have been completed and work begun on the brick structure. 
There will be two batteries, aggregating 130 ovens, and the 
work will require a year for completion. 


E. B. Leaf, Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, has 
purchased the rolling mills at Elmira, N. Y., which were former- 
ly operated by the Elmira Steel Company. 


The report is officially denied that the Struthers Furnace 
Company, operating a blast furnace at Struthers, Ohio, would 
build a second stack. It is also denied that they will build a 
brick and tile works at Struthers. The blast furnace of the 
company, which has been out of blast for some time on account 
of repairing and relining, started up last week. 


The new plant of the Columbia Steel Company, at Elyria, 
Ohio, is now in operation. Within a few days all of the 11 
rolling mills will be running. 


The Adams crucible steel plant, which has been erected at 
Redington, Pa., on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, near Freemans- 
burg, will be put into operation July 1. The old machine shop 
of the Coleraine Iron Company will form a part of the plant. 


General Machinery. 


The Sound Iron Works, Everett, Wash., will double the 
eapacity of their plant by the construction of an additional 
story to present buildings and the installation of new machin- 
ery. The company manufacture mill, mining and marine ma- 
chinery. C. F. Groenke is president and manager, Dave Pickett 
vice-president and N. D. Gaylord secretary. 


The Powers Mfg. Company have been incorporated at 
Clarinda, Iowa, with a capital stock of $50,000, of which $30,- 
000 is paid in, for the manufacture of well boring machines, 
wind mills and pumps. The officers of the company are: S. H. 
Powers, president and general manager; R. G. Powers, vice- 
president ; Edwin Lisle, secretary; _L. W. Lisle, treasurer, who, 
together with the following, constitute the first Board of Di- 
rectors: W. T. Stockton, M. C. McVay, W. E. Biggs and C. A. 
Lisle. The company have secured a plot of ground 140 x 150 
feet, affording excellent switching accommodations, and will 
shortly begin the construction thereon of a modern brick build- 
ing, 70 x 150 feet. 


The following are the officers and directors of the reorgan- 
ized Erie Forge Company of Erie, Pa.: Robert F. Devine, presi- 
dent and treasurer ; Joseph C. Campbell, secretary ; T. F. Judge, 
sales manager; Geo. W. J. Stout, general manager; J. P. Har- 
rington, formerly president of the Erie Forge Company, Limited ; 
George B. Galey, Beaver, Pa.; Charles R. Eckert, attorney, 
Beaver, Pa.; A. C. Grove, Ellwood City, Pa. The company 
commenced business June 1. 


The Scranton Steam Pump Company, Scranton, Pa., owing 
to rapidly increasing demands for their pumps, steam 
separators, shaking grate bars and furnace blowers, have been 
compelled to take their present modern foundry, which is 100 
x 135 feet, for an erecting and additional machine shop, and 
have erected for foundry purposes a building 135 x 280 feet, 
having a central span of 40 feet. This building is completed 
and is now waiting a crane which has been ordeted from the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Company for delivery in August. 
The capacity of this foundry will be 15 tons per hour. 
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In the recent fire at the mills of the Central Iron & Steel 
Company, at Harrisburg, Pa., very little machinery was dam 
aged beyond repair. Such new machinery as may be needed 
has been arranged for. 

The Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., will 
receive bids until June 22 for electric motors to operate ele- 
vator, presses and other machinery at the Geological Survey. 

The Geiser Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, Pa., this week 
shipped two separators and two straw bruisers to Varna, Bul 
garia, and will shortly send two portable engines to the same 
place. The sale was made through H. G. Nergararian & Co., 
Constantinople. 

The charter of the York Electric Machine Company of 
York, Pa., has been granted, with a capital of $10,000. The 
stockholders are Louis A. Drexler, Paul McJunkin, John E. 
Graybill, Jonas R. Trimmer, Horace 8. Wiest, Isaac B. Auchey 
and Edward Simon. 

The Hermance Machine Company, Williamsport, Pa., build- 
ers of wood working machinery, report extraordinary demand 
for their Hermance 1903 four-sided molder, which they build 
in four sizes, from 9 to 14 inches wide. They have a decided 
opinion that the improvements in it over any competing ma 
chine is the cause of its great sale. The company have bought 
considerable property adjacent to their works and are about 
putting up new buildings, which, when equipped, will treble 
their capacity. 

The Putnam Machine Company of Fitchburg, Mass., are 
adding to their shops by roofing in the spaces between wings 
and by building a new power house. The main shop has eight 
wings, each 45 feet long, the space between being 35 feet wide. 
The wings have low pitch roof, and the wings of the monitor 
roof which covers the space between rest nearly on the ridge 
poles. The walls of the wing are taken out, throwing open 
the space. The high monitor has large windows covered with 
the new translucent fabric. The floors are of cement, laid 
deep. Three of the spaces between the wings are already roofed 
and the company are about to roof in two more spaces. Later 
on the other spaces will be utilized. Two 125 horse-power 
Dillon boilers have been installed and a new Westinghouse 
motor will be added, the purpose being to install motors in the 
shops for power. ‘The size of the electrical units and the ex- 
tent to which this manner of power transmission will be em- 
ployed are not yet determined. The shops will also be elec- 
trically lighted. Apparatus for conveying coal from the cars 
to the boiler house will be put in to do away with hauling fuel, 
which is the method now employed. 

A committee appointed by the directors of the American 
Seeding Machine Company of Springfield, Ohio, to investigate 
the Canadian field with a view to establishing an agricultural 
implement plant on the other side of the line, have reported 
very favorably on the proposition, and it is very probable they 
will at once erect a plant so as to be in shape for the spring 
trade. The most desirable city for the plant has not yet been 
settled upon. The company are planning improvements at 
their Springfield plant, and it is probable that a new machine 
shop will be erected. 

The Cresson Foundry, Machine & Car Company, recently 
organized at Cresson, Pa., have elected the following officers : 
President, John W. Kephart, Ebensburg; vice-president, P. B. 
Cosgrove, Hastings; seretary and treasurer, R. Edgar Leahey, 
Ebensburg. The company have decided to increase their capital 
stock from $5000 to $100,000. They have taken over the plant 
of the Cresson Machine Company, which will be enlarged. 


F. H. Bultman & Co. of Cleveland, manufacturers of auto- 
matic gear cutters, are shipping a machine capable of cutting 
53-inch gears to the Northern Engineering Works of Detroit. 
This is the third large gear cutter they have built for this 
company. 

Henry V. Hartz & Co. of Cleveland, manufactufers of special 
machinery, steel tackle blocks and other specialties, have broken 
ground for a large factory building on Second avenue, fronting 
on the Pennsylvania Railway tracks. The new plant will give 
them three times the capacity of the present factory on Cham- 
plain street. 

A. D. Koch, Jonesboro, Ind., will erect a forge and machine 
plant at a cost of about $10,000. It is the intention to manu- 
facture and repair oil and gas well tools and conduct a general 
machine shop business. 

The Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Company of Canton, Ohio, 
have been incorporated, with $25,000 capital stock, by James 
T. Anderson, James B. Weida, John Stein, Isaac H. Taylor and 
H. B. Stewart. They will erect a plant for the manufacture 
of drop forgings, tools and a number of steel products. A 
building site has been selected. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Shepherd Engineering Company, manufacturers of the 
Shepherd steam engines, will, after July 1, have their general 
offices and works at Franklin, Pa., where they have secured 
for the manufacture of their product the large and modern plant 
constructed a few years ago by the Grant Tool Company. This 
plant will enable the company to take care of their greatly 
increased business, and wil! also enable them to make prompt 
deliveries on future work. 
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The Stroudsburg Engine Works, Stroudsburg, Pa., have 
shipped one of their hoisting engines, 5 x 8 inch cylinders, to 
the Mingle Machinery Exchange, Baltimore. Md., and another 
for the Chicago House Wrecking Company, Chicago, Ill., to a 
party at Chalfont, Ohio. They have 11 more engines, same 
size, in process of building, which are expected to be placed 
when completed. In addition they are making eight engines, 
6% x 10 inch cylinders, a size fer which they are having 
numerous inquiries. All the engines of the company are fit- 
ted with the patent of L. Bartren. manager of the works, on 
applying and releasing the friction drum, which, is is claimed, 
is more efficient than any other device. 

An interesting example of the application of gas engines 
to central station service is afforded by the new plant of the 
Franklin Electric Company, Franklin, Pa. The gas power 
equipment will supplant a large steam plant which the com- 
pany have in operation at the present time, and will supply 
current for electric light and power service throughout the city. 
The present equipment comprises five 125 horse-power Westing- 
house vertical three cylinder gas engines, which will be belted 
to a corresponding number of 75-kw. alternating current gen- 
erators. An interesting feature of the equipment is the pro- 
vision made for the operation of the alternating current gen- 
erators in parallel. This has proven to be a very difficult mat- 
ter up to the present time in gas engine practice, and, it is 
stated, is made possible in the Westinghouse engines only by 
the employment of the principle of governing which is char- 
acteristic of this engine. The plant operates upon natural gas 
fuel. 


The Laconia Electric Light Company, Laconia, N. H., will 
rebuild their power plant, which was recently burned. The 
plant will be operated by water power. 


The steamship “ Roseley,” which recently left New York 
for various South African ports, took out what will probably 
be the first electric locomotive to enter the ‘“ Dark Continent.” 
The locomotive, which was manufactured by the C. W. Hunt 
Company of West Brighton, S. I., is shipped to the order of the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, the most powerful min- 
ing syndicate in South Africa, for use on one of their plants. 
The locomotive is of the latest battery storage type, standard 
throughout, with the exception of the gauge of the wheels, 
which is special, to suit the track now in use at the mines. 


The Wm. Bayley & Sons Company, Milwaukee, announce 
that they have recently been awarded contracts for heating ap- 
paratus, as follows: The Doan School, Cleveland, Ohio, 8-foot 
fan with low pressure engine, heaters; also one 72-inch disk 
ventilating fan: Wm. McKinley and the Jas. E. Yeatman 
schools, St. Louis, Mo., four 11-foot fans, two 120-inch full 
housing fans, with two 12 x 16 horizontal center crank en- 
gines; leather drying and heating system for O. H. Oppen- 
heimer Company, Newark, N. J., consisting of one 5%4-foot 
three-quarter housing fan, with engine and heaters; dry kiln 
apparatus. Saginaw Bay Company, Cleveland, Ohio, consisting 
of one 70-inch full housing fan, with engine, heaters and roller 
bearing lumber trucks: American Spirits Mfg. Company. Peoria, 
Ill... 9-foot three-quarter housing fan. with engine, heaters and 
floor grates: dry kiln apparatus, Tomahawk Stave & Veneer 
Company, Tomahawk, Wis.. consisting of 9-foot three-quarter 
housing fan, with engine, heaters. dry kiln trucks and transfer 
cars; Heller Bros. & Co., Youngstown. Ohio, 70-inch full hous- 
ing fan, with engine and heaters, for drying lumber; eight 
apparatus for heating the warehouses in the Old Crow and 
Hermitage distilleries, for W. A. Gaines & Co., Frankfort. Ky., 
consisting of one 90-inch full housing fan, two 100-inch three 
quarter housing fans, one 80-inch full housing plan, one 110- 
inch three-quarter housing fan, and three 120-inch three-quarter 
housing fans, all provided with engines and heaters: also the 
heating of the new Wilmington shops of the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad, consisting of three 12-foot, two 
6-foot, one 90-inch, one 7-foot and two 5%-foot fans, with en- 
gines and heaters complete. The following orders for engines 
also are now on the books of the company: One vertical auto- 
matic inclosed ring oil bearing engine, to be connected to a 
25-kw. Northern generator, for the Allis-Chalmers Company. 
Chicago: one engine of the same type, to be connected to a 
15-Ekw. Milwaukee Electric Company’s generator. for the Mil- 
wuukee Water Works: also three engines of the same type, to 
be connected to the Reliance Electric Company's 2%4-kw. gen- 
erators. for the irrigating fields in Texas: also two engines of 
the same type. to be connected to generators of the National 
Electric Company's make, built for Wm. Newman & Co., Ash- 
land, Wis., for marine work: one of the same type, to be con- 
nected to a 171%4 Triumph generator, for the Sherwin-Wi!- 
liams Company, Cleveland Ohio. In addition to these for di- 
rect connection are following antomatic engines: One 8&8 x 8 for 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio: one 7 x 7 for the 
Under-Feed Stoker Company, Chicago: one 6 x 7 for the Tracy 
Engineering Company, San Francisco, Cal., and one 8 x 9 for 
Keelyn & Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. Orders for a number of ex- 
hausters and disk ventilating fans have also been received re- 
cently. , 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago and Milwaukee, report 
as a partial list of engine sales for the month of May the fol- 
lowing : Northwestern Elevated Railway Company, Chicago, 34 and 
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70 x 60 inch heavy duty horizontal cross compound direct coupled 
Reynolds Corliss engine; Takata & Co., New York, 15 x 36 inch 
heavy duty horizontal direct coupled Reynolds Corliss engine ; 
Tintic Mining & Developing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
12 x 30 inch heavy duty Reynolds Corliss engine ; Geo. M. Moul- 
ton & Co., Chicago, Reynolds heater; Madison Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Vicksburg, Miss., 18 x 42 inch heavy duty Reynolds 
Corliss engine; Munising Paper Company, Munising, Mich., 
two 20 and 40 x 42 inch heavy duty cross compound direct 
coupled Reynolds Corliss engines; Illinois Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, two 24 and 48 x 60 inch duplex combined vertical and 
horizontal direct coupled Reynolds Corliss engines; Chas. B. 
Pride, Appleton, Wis., two 14 x 36 inch heavy duty Reynolds 
Corliss engines; one 16 x 36 inch heavy duty Reynolds Corliss 
engine, and 14 and 28 x 36 inch tandem compound Reynolds 
Corliss engine; Cananea Consolidated Copper Company, New 
York, 16 and 30 x 36 inch tandem compound heavy duty Reyn- 
olds Corliss engine; Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C., 18 and 38 
x 48 inch heavy duty cross compound Reynolds Corliss engine ; 
Martin-Barriss Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 20 x 42 inch heavy 
duty Reynolds Corliss engine; St. Louis Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo., 44 and 60 x 94 inch combined vertical and horizontal 
direct coupled Reynolds Corliss engine; National Tube Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., three vertical triple expansion pumping 
engines, 15,000,000 gallons capacity each; Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Company, Arizona, 12 x 15 inch geared hoisting en- 
gine; Board of Public Works, Kansas City. Mo., duplex double 
acting Riedler pump, 18% x 42 inch stroke, with a four-cylinder 
triple expansion Corliss engine, 24, 42 and two 50 inches diam- 
eter, by 42 inch stroke, with auxiliary machinery, consisting 
of two special suction surface condensers, condenser piping and 
air pumps, air pump piping and separated drain pumps; one 
12 x 30, 20 x 42, 22 x 48 and two 16 x 36 inch girder frame 
Reynolds Corliss engines. 

Cc. H. Brown & Co., engine builders, Fitchburg, Mass., have 
a large number of orders on hand, including 500 horse-power 
cross compound, Crocker, Burbank & Co. of Fitchburg; 500 
horse-power cross compound, Reed & Prince Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, 400 horse-power, Dungan Hood & Co., Philadel- 
phia; 250 horse-power, George G. Page Box Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; 500 horse-power cross compound, Grant Yarn 
Company, Fitchburg: 80 horse-power, C. L. Russell, West Swan- 
zey, N. H.; 100 horse-power, Lakeville Woolen Company, West 
Rutland, Mass. ; 150 horse-power, Carr Leather Company, Salem, 
Mass.; 150 horse-power, Compensating Pipe Organ Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Lowell Electric Light Company, Lowell, 
Mass., 750 horse-power cross compound; Peck. Stow & Wilcox 
Company of Southington, Conn., 300 horse-power engine. 


The Larimore Rotary Engine Company, Modesto, IIll., have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to manu- 
facture all sizes and kinds of rotary engines. New buildings 
will be constructed, including a foundry, but plans have not 
been completed. ‘The incorporators are J. W. Larimore, W. K. 
Mertz and T. B. Wright. 

The Norton Coal Company of Norton, Va., are opening new 
operations and adding coke ovens, for which extensions to their 
plant they have recently purchased from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company two additional generators with larry 
equipment, &c. ‘This company already have in use two kilowatt, 
belted, 250-volt Westinghouse generators, together with two 
Baldwin-Westinghouse mining locomotives, switchboard and 
other auxiliary apparatus, making a complete electrical installa- 
tion for mine haulage purposes. 


The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Incorporated, Grove 
City, Pa., are building an addition to their present foundry 100 
x 110 feet, and building new core ovens, putting in new eleva- 
tor, &c. They are also adding a steel structural building, 53 x 
275 feet, to their erecting and testing department. In this 
building they will place a 30-ton electric crane with 50 feet 
span, and will also install one of the same size in the foundry. 
These cranes are being furnished by the Cleveland Car & Crane 
Company of Wycliffe, Ohio. They already have two of this com- 
pany’s cranes in use. They are also erecting a building at 
Marion, Ind., 70 x 106 feet, for general machine shop and ware- 
room. This building will also be fitted up with an electric 
crane and the very latest and best machinery, all of which is 
now contracted for. The company voluntarily gave their men 
a nine-hour day with ten hours’ pay on June 1. 


The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., 
have recently sold Mrs. Andrew Carnegie a 175 horse-power 
standard engine for her estate at Don Jenness, Fla; William 
Clifford, Pittsburgh, 800 horse-power engine; Biloxi Electric 
Light & Power Company, Biloxi, Miss., 400 horse-power engine, 
and the Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, a good sized en- 
gine. 

The Coatesviile Boiler Works, with New York offices at 
141 Broadway. announce the completion of their new shops, at 
Coatesville, Pa., which will give them three times the capacity 
of the old ones. The shops are strictly modern in every par- 
ticular. The product is high duty boilers and plate metal con- 
struction. 

‘The Ohio Brass Works of Mansfield, Ohio, have placed a con- 
tract for the erection of a boiler house and for the necessary 
equipment. The building will be 40 x 70 feet, 
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Orlando Hamilton has sold his interest in the Pease Engine 
& Machine Works, Goshen, Ind., to Christian Soens of South 
Bend. Mr. Soens will not remove to Goshen, the full manage- 
ment of the plant being under the direction of Henry W. Pease. 
The company are seeking new quarters, and as soon as a de- 
sirable location can be found it is the intention to increase 
the size and capacity of the plant. 


It is stated that the village of Grantsburg, Wis., will re- 
ceive bids until June 23 for an electric light plant, consisting 
of 60 horse-power engine, 35-kw. generator, boiler, wire, &c. 
Oscar Clausen, St.,Paul, Minn., is consulting engineer. 

The Vincent Valve Company of Sandusky, Ohio, manufactur- 
ers of metal valves, have been placed in the hands of Perry G. 
Walker as receiver. The action was taken on the application 
for foreclosure made by the Third National Exchange Bank of 
Sandusky, who held a mortgage of $20,000, covering the plant, 
real estate and personal property of the company. In the 
petition it was alleged that the company owed about $100,000 
which they were unable to pay, and this was admitted. There 
will be no shut down, and it is probable that a reorganization 
will be effected. 


The Smith Boiler Works of Port Huron, Mich., have notified 
the Chamber of Commerce of Toledo, Ohio, that they are plan- 
ning to remove to that city. They are seeking a site. and if a 
vacant factory cannot be secured they will erect a new building. 
vhe object in moving to Toledo is because it is a better dis 
tributing point and more centrally located with reference to 
the iron and steel trade and the consumers of iron products. 

The Springfield, Troy & Piqua Traction Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, have completed preliminary plans for the erection 
at Springfield of a large alternating current system power house. 
The engine room will be 46 x 82 feet and the boiler room 
52 x 122 feet. The latter will contain eight 400 horse-power 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, and the engine room will be equipped 
with two 2000-kw. General Electric turbine generator sets. 
Among other equipment there will be overhead coal bunkers, 
automatic ash conveyors and electrically driven cranes. D. 
H. Ullery is chief electrician for the company and will super- 
vise the erection of the plant. 


Foundries. 


After a month’s idleness the locked out molders of the 
Penn Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., have returnec to 
work on the company’s terms. 


The business of Lannon Brothers, founders, Pueblo, Col., 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $150,00c as the 
Pueblo Foundry & Machine Company. 


Wolfe & Englert, the Composite Metal Company, Catasauqua, 
Pa., have broken ground for the erection of a new plant. A 
brick and steel foundry building, 60 x 150 feet, and other build- 
ings are to be erected. ‘The melting equipment is to consist 
of ten crucible furnaces, an 8-ton reverberatory and a 15-ton 
open hearth furnace, an oil furnace and a cupola. Electric 
cranes and other modern foundry equipment will also be in- 
stalled. General gray iron castings, as well as the manufacture 
of brass, bronze and other composite metals, will be the product 
of the new plant. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company are doubling the capac- 
ity of their brass foundries at Altoona, Pa. The foundries will 
furnish all the brass fittings used by the company on their 
lines east of Pittsburgh, and a portion for the lines west. They 
are now turning out from 25 to 30 tons of brass daily. The 
company will also rebuild and remodel their malleable iron and 
wheel foundries, at Altoona, and have purchased a large site 
on which to erect the new plant. Owing to inadequate fa- 
cilities the company have been buying wheels, but with. the 
new plant in operation they will make all the wheels used in 
their shops. 

On account of very heavy business the Susquehanna Cast- 
ing Company, the Wrightsville Hardware Company and Dis- 
singer Bros., manufacturers of gasoline engines, all of Wrights- 


ville, Pa., will work through the warm months without a lay 
off. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company's new 103-foot car made its 
second trip to Pittsburgh last week, carrying a forge press 
weighing 110 tons for the Carnegie plant, at Homestead, Pa. 
Seven more castings almost as large will follow. 


The Central Brass Foundry Company of Cleveland have 
broken ground for an addition to their plant. They manu- 
facture plumbers’ supplies and brass goods. 

The Ohio Foundry Company, Dayton, Ohio, whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire, have leased the Stoddard Mfg. 
Company's foundry, at Walnut and State streets, where they 
will have sufficient capacity to take care of their business. 
The company are not in the market for any equipment, as the 
machinery was not damaged beyond repair. 


The Duplex Foundry Company of Cleveland have commenced 
operation in their newly completed plant, at Elyria, Ohio. 
They will manufacture catch basins and plumbers’ supplies. 


The first cast was made by Mayor Folger of Elyria, who was a 


molder 40 years ago. ‘ 


The Toledo Co-operative Foundry Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
have been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. F. E. 
Reynolds, B. Fred. Tichnor, William T. Henry, Edward R. 
Caulkins. Jacob J. Sperry, P. McNaughton, Fred. A. Warren, 
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B. A. White, F. J. Murray and others are interested. The 
stockholders are all union molders. The company will locate a 
plant on the Toledo Terminal & Belt Railway. 

ethene 


The United States Shipbuilding Company. 


The situation with regard to the United States Ship- 
building Company is decidedly complicated. Some of the 
holders of the 5 per cent. bonds of the company are dis- 
pleased with the plans proposed by the Reorganization 
Committee and have made application to the New Jersey 
courts for the appointment of a receiver in the expecta- 
tion that they may be able to secure an arrangement by 
which their interests will be better protected. In the 
meantime the Reorganization Committee announce that 
they propose to continue their efforts without regard to 
the application for a receivership. 

A dispute has arisen between Charles M. Schwab, 
representing himself and J. P. Morgan & Co., and Samuel 
Untermeyer, chief counsel of the protesting bondhold- 
ers, with regard to the property of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. An attack was made on the method through 
which the property of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
was transferred to the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, and Mr. Schwab made the proposition that if the 
company would transfer the property of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company to him he would return all the securities 
which had been given him and J. P. Morgan & Co. as a 
consideration for the purchase. To this Mr. Untermeyer 
has replied that Mr. Schwab’s offer will be put in the 
hands of the Bondholders’ Protective Committee when 
formed and that the receiver, if appointed, will be urged 
to present the offer for favorable consideration to the 
court in New Jersey. But Mr. Untermeyer says that it 
is possible that the receiver may be unwilling to release 
the claim of stock liability against Mr. Schwab on the 
$20,000,000 of stock which is charged to have been is- 
sued to him without consideration if he insists on such 
a release as a condition of taking back the Bethlehem 
property. He insists that Mr. Schwab shall repay to the 
shipbuilding company the moneys withdrawn from them 
for working capital and “so-called betterments of the Beth- 
lehem plant;” second, that he account for any excessive 
profits of the steel plant which were made at the expense 
of the shipbuilding company; third, that there shall be a 
full accounting of the transactions between the two 
companies, to the end that both companies be restored 
to the same position they occupied before the purchase ; 
fourth, that proper provision be made for the completion 
of the work now under way and undertaken under ex- 
isting contracts by the Bethlehem Company for the 
shipbuilding company at reasonable prices. He adds, 
“As the Bethlehem Company have contributed nothing 
to the resources of the shipbuilding company, and have, 
on the contrary, drawn largely on the resources of the 
latter for their support, notwithstanding their brave 
showing of paper profits, I trust you will appreciate the 
justice of these conditions.” A large proportion of the 
bondholders, according to the statement of members of 
the Reorganization Committee, are decidedly opposed to 
surrendering the steel plant and will resist such a step 
with vigor. 

The New York Evening Post states that the dispute 
between Mr. Schwab and the other creditors of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company has aroused an 
interesting query relative to the future of some of the 
recent mergers. The Bethlehem Steel Company were 
taken in through the medium of a collateral trust, as 
were scores of other properties in recent railroad mer- 
gers. “In the case of the Bethlehem’s collateral lien 
on the United States Shipbuilding Company, three dis- 
tinct propositions are now before the community. Mr. 
Schwab’s lawyers and the Reorganization Committee 
urge that the old collateral bonds be now exchanged for 
a new first mortgage, superseding and, in fact, displac- 
ing all other creditors of the company. Counsel for the 
objecting bondholding interests invite Mr. Schwab to 
scale down the principal of his collateral mortgage 35 
per cent., the other bondholders to do the same. Mr. 
Schwab himself offers to give up his mortgage lien if the 
collateral behind it is returned to him. Nobody knows 
which expedient will be adopted or what its result will 
be, but.a highly interesting light is thrown on the future 
complexities of the collateral trust.” 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








All the departments of the Iron and Steel trade are 
rather quiet, and there is a growing disposition among 
buyers to act conservatively. The unsettled condition of 
labor contributes largely to this, but it is not quite clear 
that the requirements of the country have undergone an 
actual shrinkage. The consuming interests of the West, 
in particular, are, according to all accounts, as busy as 
ever and face the future with confidence. The feeling 
seems to be that Eastern sentiment is unduly influenced 
by the course of events in Wall Street and by the attitude 
of the financial community. 

The Pig Iron markets are weaker, this applying more 
particularly to Foundry grades. There has been a greater 
volume of business, but it is almost entirely in small lots 
for early delivery, thus showing that buyers have not 
vet begun to cover their requirements for the third and 
fourth quarters. It is worthy of note, however, that in 
a few isolated instances contracts for round lots for de 
livery during the second half have been made. 

Undue significance has been attached to some forced 
sales of moderate lots of foreign Pig Iron. They were 
part of cargoes which arrived late. owing to accidents to 
the steamers. Since the importers lost money on them 
the sales do not indicate that foreign iron can compete 
at the present level. 

The plain fact, however, is that the present level of 
prices, even with the concessions made by some of the 
makers, does not tempt consumers, and there seems only 
one outcome—a further yielding on the part of the fur- 
naces, As yet there are no indications that the weaker 
stacks must blow out. It is admitted that they cannot 
come out whole now, even though costs have declined 
through lower offerings of Coke, which has sold lately 
on the basis of $2.75 at oven for standard Connellsville. 

Narrow as the Steel market is. it has displayed some 
weakness lately, and some of the larger interests have 
shown some eagerness to secure business even moderate 
in quantity. Some concessions are being quietly made. 

Reports of large sales of Steel Rails for 1904 delivery 
have heen current, but have been denied. They could not 
well have been definitely made prior to the meeting of 
the manufacturers, which is to take place at the close of 
this week. It is not regarded as probable that there will 
be any change in the price. An advance seems out of the 
question. It is understood that some very large orders 
will be placed as soon as the official announcement is 
made. There is still some business cropping up for early 
delivery East and West. and there is also in the market 
an order for 20,000 tons for the Canadian Northwest, on 
which our mills must figure against European competi- 
tion. 

In some lines of manufactured Iron and Steel there 
is an unsatisfactory volume of business and some shading 
of prices is going on. The lowering in the prices of raw 
materials, Pig Iron, Billets and Old Material, puts out- 
side mills into the position where they can make conces- 
sions under stress. 

The expected lowering in the price of Pig Lead has 
come. There has been a reduction of \4c. per lb. to #4c., 
which is effective to-day. : 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
June18,Junel1,Mavy20,Junel18, 
PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia 


vem $18.75 $19.25 $19.50 $21.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 


Cincinnati ities , ; 17.75 17.75 18.75 20.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 19.50 19.50 20.00 21.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh... 19.85 19.85 20.10 21.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh... 18.75 19.25 19.75 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Biilets, Pittsburgh 20.10 29.00 30.50 32.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia 30.00 27.50* 28.00* 30.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago 90.00 30.50 32.50 uti 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 6.50 37.00 37.00 37.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago . 17.00 17.00 7.00 18.50 
O. Stee! Rails, Philadelphia... 21.00 21.00 21.50 21.2% 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago a 20.00 21.50 23.50 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... . 22.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 27.50 22.00 22.50 20.50 
©. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... . 21.50 22.00 24.00 20.00 
Heavy Steel Serap, Pittsburgh. . anes aio? * re ae an 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chieago... 16.50 16.50 17.00 19.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.95 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.75 : 1.80 1.80 
Steel Bars, 'Tidewater.... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.95 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh i 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater ee 1.78 1.78 1.80 2.00 
Tank Plates. Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Beams, Tidewater... .. 6 66..0ss. 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburgh.. au 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater... ; ee 1.73% 1.738% 1.73% 2.00 
Angles, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.15 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.35 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.90 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
CORDGE, TOW MOOR sé kc dca cae: 14.50 14.50 14.75 12.25 
Speiter, Bt. LOUIS. ...0seceeee 5.55 5.60 5.45 4.75 
Lead, New York.... Seba aa §.1244 4.37% 4.371% 4.10 
Lead, St. Louis.. Sata hace eats 3.90 4.15 4.15 3.97% 
Ee Oe Oa side & iw awe wea 28.60 28.00 29.45 28.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.00 7.00 7.00 8.00 
Puneet, NOW BGORis cc centecene 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York..... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 


* Foreign. 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, June 17, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

While symptoms of congestion in some lines of Finished 
shel are still prominent and the buoyancy and animation 
which characterized the market during the winter are still 
absent, the outlook is by no means discouraging. The dead- 
lock between buyers and sellers of Pig Iron continues and 
scarcely a new feature has developed during the week worthy 
of note. Bar Iron has developed further weakness, and with 
Old Material again lower, mills have been more willing to al- 
low concessions, but the business offered is light. Some little 
improvement is noted in the market for Steel Bars, and 
specifications on old commitments have increased materially. 
Further weakness is noted in Billets and Sheet Bars, but this 
is not reflected in the market for Finished Material, as prices 
for the latter are based on much lower prices than are now 
prevailing for raw and intermediate products. A feature 
of interest is that there being a disposition among consumers 
to buy only for immediate wants, the warehouseman is reap- 
ing a benefit at the expense of the mills, and stocks in second 
hands are heavy. Structural Material has been especially 
dull and Plates and Sheets have been less active for mill 
shipments. There has been a better demand for Agricultural 
Spring Steel, several contracts of moment having been 
placed during the week for the season’s requirements. Rails 
have continued in good demand and strong. Old Iron and 
Old Steel of nearly every description have suffered a further 
decline of 50c. to $1.50 per ton. Coke for immediate ship- 
ment has continued heavy and weak, but contracts for the 
last half of the year are held a little more firmly. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiries for Pig Iron during the week have 
been numerous and for a large aggregate tonnage, but nego- 
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tiations thus far have not led to the placing of contracts for 
appreciable amounts. The demand is for all grades of 
Foundry, Bessemer and Basic Iron. Buyers still insist upon 
material concessions from present asking prices, but thus 
far producers have shown no disposition to shade the recently 
established price for Southern Iron and the parity for 
Northern brands. However, there seems to be a general feel- 
ing that a firm offer for considerable quantities would resylt 
in the closing of considerable business. As near as can be 
determined, large buyers would contract for the last half of 
the year in the neighborhood of $14 for No. 2 Foundry, al- 
though they continue to create the impression that they ex- 
pect to purchase in the neighborhood of $12. The fact that 
many furnaces would blow out should prices decline another 
$1 a ton seems to be generally admitted. But if melting 
continues at the rate of the past few months all the Iron 
now being produced will be needed, and the indications in 
this section are that there is enough Foundry business se- 
cured and in sight for a continued heavy melt during the 
last two quarters of the year. Business during the week 
has been confined to small lots ranging from carloads to 
100 to 200 tons, a 500-ton transaction being rare. Most of 
the transactions have been on the basis of quotations and for 
quick delivery. While it is rumored that the $15 price for 
No. 2 Foundry has been shaded from 15c. to 25c., it cannot 
be verified. The fact is that No. 2 Foundry for quick de- 
livery is scarce, but there is a surplus of Soft grades upon 
which concessions have been made, No. 1 selling at $15.25 
and No. 2 at $14.75 to $15, Birmingham basis. Silvery 
Iron, both North and South, has been more freely offered 
and is easier, a decline of $1 a ton being noted in Jackson 
County and Kentucky Silvery. Bessemer Iron, both Standard 
and Malleable, has also been easier in tone, but prices have 
not changed from a week ago. The following are the prices 
current, trading being mainly at inside figures: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $24.00 to $25.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 20.50 to 21.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 19.50 to 20,00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 19.00 to 19.50 
I rr 21.50 to 22.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 20.50 to 21.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 20.60 to 21.50 
i Bn ss as 6s0 aw wesc 19.85 to 20.35 
TE IE OO, BE ive. s's 4.0 6.0.0 0 06 ag 19.35 to 19.85 
ES Se 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 19.85 to 20.30 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 19.35 to 19.85 
a he Se eke ste gion i ew -ai 18.85 to 19.35 
woutherm Gray Borge... .....2-ccccees 18.35 to 18.85 
ee err eer 18.10 to 18.35 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

UN I teins ai ish iol ocse. eh  Beae 0c ee 23.85 to 24.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 27.85 to 28.85 
Malleable Ressemer.............000.. 19.50 to 20.00 
StanGard Bewsemer. .. 0... csevsssvees 20.00 to 20.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon.... ....... 24.30 to 25.30 


Bars.—Business in Steel Bars, while light, has shown 
some improvement, a number of contracts of from 250 to 
500 tons having been placed. No change is expected to be 
made in the established market price, and it is hence de- 
cidedly to the advantage of consumers to specify on contracts 
not yet filled, and, indeed, specifications during the week 
have improved materially. Bar Iron, on the other hand, has 
continued slow and easy, and with a further decline in the 
price of Scrap lower prices have been made for Bars in 
some instances. While the bulk of the trading has been on 
the basis of 1.75c., Chicago, there have been sales at 1.7216c., 
and one mill at least has announced its willingness to accept 
business on the basis of 1.70c. The business offering is ligMt, 
only a few 100-ton lots having been closed. The following 
are the prices current, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: 
Bar Iron, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.76%c. to 
1.8614c.; Hoops, 2.16%4c. to 2.26%4c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 
1.86%4c. to 1.91%%4c., base. The merchant trade has been 
without special activity, but the market has been steady at 
the revision announced a week ago. The following are the 
prices current: Bar Iron, 2c. to 2.15c.; Soft Steel Bars, 2c. 
rates; Angles, 3 inches and under, 2.10c. rates, and Hoops, 
2.40c., base, from store. 

Structural Material.—The volume of business has been 
very light, and the prospect for improvement in the near 
future is not bright. Shipments are being made promptly 
from mills as a rule, but local stocks are heavy. Prices, 
however, remain steady, as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 15 inches and under, 1:75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and 
over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. 
to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. Shipments of small 
lots from local stocks in the aggregate have been light, but 
one large dealer reports improvement in this respect. The 
market, however, remains steady, as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 214c. to 2\c.; Angles, 2.25c. to 2.50c.: Tees, 2.30c. 
to 2.55¢., at local yards. 

Plates.—Sales during the week have been confined to 
small lots, the sale of a 5000-ton lot to a local jobber having 
been included in the 9000 tons reported sold a week ago. 
The market has continued steady at the following prices, 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: Tank Steel, \%-inch and 
heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15¢.: Marine, 1.95c. 
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to 2.10c. Some little improvement is reported in shipments 
from local stocks, which are heavy, but prices have remained 
steady, as previously reported: Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 
2.15¢. to 2.20c.; Tank Steel, 3-16-inch, 2.25c¢. to 2.30c.; No. 
8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c., all f.o.b. 
warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—While there has been a fair inquiry for mill 
shipment for Black and Galvanized Sheets, it has resulted 
in little business; but there is no disposition to shade prices, 
although there is some irregularity in quotations made, espe- 
cially by independent mills. The following are the prices 
current for Black Sheets, carload lots, Chicago, mill ship- 
ment: No. 10, 2.12l%4c. to 2.16%4c.; No. 12, 2.224c. to 
2.26l4c.; No. 14, 2.3214c. to 2.8614c.; No. 16, 2.42%c. to 
2.4644c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.56%c. to 2.60\4c.; Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.664c. to 2.701%4c.;. No. 26, 2.7644c. to 2.80%4c.; No. 27, 
2.86%4c. to 2.90\%4c.; No. 28, 2.96%4c. to 3.00%c. Galvanized 
Sheets have been in fair demand for mill shipment and the 
market has remained steady at 75 and 10 discount, Pitts- 
burgh, and 75 and 5, Chicago, for mill shipment, but there 
have been exceptional transactions at a shade better for the 
consumer. There has been some little increase in sales 
from local stocks for both Black and Galvanized Sheets, the 
latter selling on the basis of 75 and 2% to 75 discount. 

Cast Pipe.—The only contract of moment taken during 
the week has been for 2200 tons of 4’s to 16’s, for delivery 
at Sioux City, Iowa. Among the other sales worthy of men- 
tion are 500 tons of 10’s for shipment to a point in Minne- 
sota, and 400 tons of 4’s to 12’s for shipment to Marion, 
Ind. The letting at Erie, Pa., which was for 1200 tons, 
will take place on the 27th inst. The current order trade 
from water, gas and railroad companies has been light. 
Prices have been without change, manufacturers continuing 
to meet the current order demand for small lots, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago, as follows: 4-inch, $33; 6-inch, $32; 8-inch, $31.50, 
and larger, $31 for Water, and $1 per ton higher for Gas 
Pipe. 

Billets.—The local market is weaker, in sympathy with 
other domestic points, where offerings are larger, and ad- 
vices of lower prices abroad. Domestic Rerolling Bessemer 
Billets are quotable at $30 to $30.50, Chicago, and sales of 
5000 tons of Open Hearth were made at $30.50 at an Ohio 
mill, for delivery beginning at once and extending forward 
several months. There is a fair demand for single car lots 
of Open Hearth Forging Billets, which is met at $33 to 
$38, according to analysis, buyer and time of delivery. For 
small lots from $1 to $2 per ton over these prices is asked. 

Merchant Pipe.—The prominent features of the market 
are unchanged. The demand has continued quite active, and 
the aggregate tonnage has been fully equal to the average. 
and prices have been well sustained. Independent mills are 
well sold ahead and combination mills are making fairly 
quick shipments of liberal orders. The market remains 
steady at the following schedule of discount for carload 
lots, Chicago, base, random lengths, mill shipment: 


Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. 


Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Uh 00 SG UMD vc ce vcnccisce 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
MEA cekacettevscsenss 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
% to 6 inches..........:. 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
T tO 22 imches. 2... cccscces 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 121% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—The market remains steady, jobbers 
placing a fair tonnage with mills. The following is the 
schedule of discounts: 


Steel. Iron. 
i nS 2. 6 asa s a sen ee ied ee ie 43.35 38.35 
ek ee ee ON. Cie oa sc ceke to ttiwccel 55.85 35.85 
ee RO B MOB sc ces cccetessesceens 60.85 45.85 
2 eee eee 55.85 35.85 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 
There has been a fair order demand, and local distributors 
have continued to fill orders at the following discounts for 
shipments from local stocks: 


Steel. Iron. 
Oe Pe iiss ssc icewsntesewwats 40 35 
aa CO MOD. a ca cccecccacneseeene 50 32 
ek SO ats sk vce rink¥esaeaun eae 5714 42 
ee eer eee eee 50 a6 


Merchant Steel.—There has been further improvement 
noted in this line, some satisfactory orders having been 
closed for Spring Steel.. There has also been a better de- 
mand for other kinds, with contracts aggregating about 2000 
tons placed for the 1903-1904 season. There has been an in- 
creased demand for Shafting and Screw stock. The market 
has continued steady at previous prices for mill shipment, as 
follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.01%4c. to 
2.11%c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.9614c. to 2.11%c.; Open 
Hearth Spring Steel, 2.66%4c. to 2.76%4c.; Toe Calk, 2.3114c. 
to 2.46%4c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. to 1.9614c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.4114c. to 2.6114%4c. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel 
are quoted at 6c. to 8c. for mill shipment; Specials, 12c. up- 
ward. Cold Rolled Shafting in carload lots sells at 47 and in 
less than carload lots at 42 discount from list. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There has continued to be 
a good inquiry for both’ Standard and Light Sections, but 
sales in this market have been small, aggregating only be- 
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tween 3000 and 4000 tons, and taken mainly by Eastern 
mills. One contract for 20,000 tons, however, for shipment 
during the last quarter of the year was placed at St. Louis. 
Several thousand tons of Light Rails were sold for early 
shipment. A strong tone has continued to prevail, official 
prices being unchanged at $28 for Standard and $27 for sec- 
ond quality, mill shipment. Light Rails sell readily at $35 to 
$40, according to weight. Track Supplies have remained 
steady with a fair demand, the market remaining steady at 
previous prices, which are as follows for mill shipment, Chi- 
cago: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Spikes, 2.10c. to 
2.15¢. ; Track Bolts, 344 to 3% inches and larger, with Square 
Nuts, 2.85¢e. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c. 
From store, 10c. to 15¢. over mill prices are asked and ob- 
tained. 


Old Material.—There has been a further drop of 50c. to 
$1 a ton under free offerings and continued pressure to sell, 
but dealers have puchased more freely, although they have 
little outlet through the mills. Several thousand tons of va- 
rious kinds have changed hands in lots from 100 to 700 tons. 
Among the sales have been 700 tons of Old Iron Rails at 
$20.20, and 300 tons of Old Steel Rails, long lengths, at $20. 
There has been a further general revision of prices, as noted 
below. The following are the prices current per gross ton, 
Chicago : 


| I oe ht eee ona aes $20.00 to $20.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 17.00 to 17.50 
O!d Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy Relaying Raila............... 31.00 to 31.50 
Pt OY WN ae iv aie. ic kitiwalcaeweeu 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.50 te 17.00 


WERE: NS doh oR e'oe dete seioesi 14.50 to 15.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


SPOR Bie PIROG. 669s ocvdesnc cds ce SEEOOCOOEITL 
WERE “PUM id ow aia Ware Orc bs awe 21.00 to 22.00 
BN WN POI og 6: 6 dat ese ace sip re eres a 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 14.00 to 14.50 


Shafting is 0 Oa ahi tal nc segs STP OC WK al era 17.00 to 18.00 
No. BD ROOIGIN TOW is oc 6 i648 aoe es 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 12.50 to 13.00 
ee eae 12.50 to 13.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
RE ei eae tata 7.00 to 7.50 
RE NOON UI, CO in v.k x da vue enckswe 8.00 to 9.00 
Se MEE NOS. Sig wacld ba ein cae eae tcee te 300 
EOE NE MINING kon o's So ahd dc ne 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... .... to 10.00 
BOATIPOOG DERIOADIG. . occ cccccsdoceccc 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... -.-.. to 14.00 


Metals.—Copper has been dull and weak with a further 
decline in prices. Casting Copper is offered at 14c., and 
Lake is held at 14%c., Chicago, but these prices possibly 
could be shaded. Spelter is’ active and _ strong, pro- 
ducers being well sold up to the middle of July, and are tak- 
ing no new business for prompt shipment. Prices have ad- 
vanced to 5.60c. in carload lots. Sheet Zine is searce and 
nominal. Old Metals have been in fair demand and easy, but 
without further change in the prices of Copper and Brass, 
while Zinc has advanced in sympathy with new material. 
Heavy Cut Copper sells at 12c., Red Brass at 1144c., Copper 
Bottoms at 10%c., Lead Pipe at 4c. and Zinc at 4.40c. spot. 


Coke.—The market for spot supplies has continued 
heavy, with little demand and free offerings, and some sales 
of Foundry Coke have been made to gas companies at lower 
prices, among them being 35 cars at $4.90: also a liberal 
sale of Furnace Coke at $4.50, f.o.b. cars, Chicago. Contracts 
for the last half of the year are held a little more firmly, but 
not much business has been closed. Furnace Coke is quot- 
able at $2.50 to $3.50, and Standard Foundry Coke at $3.50 
to $4.25 at the ovens. Standard Foundry Coke is quotable 
at $4.90 to $5.90 spot track, Chicago. 


ne 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, June 16, 1903. 


The Iron and Steel markets have not improved during 
the past week. The demand has been of the smallest charac- 
ter possible, and 500 or 1000 ton sales have been rarely met 
with. There is more inquiry, however, and it looks as though 
buyers had more interest in the market, but the resultant 
sales so far have been very disappointing. Under such cir- 
cumstances prices are more or less irregular, but they are un- 
questionably weak, and as regards Pig Iron they are distinct- 
ly lower. It is difficult to give exact quotations, because in 
the usual sense of the word there is no market, prices be- 
ing adjusted according to the circumstances in each particu- 
lar case. The $20 figure for No. 2 X Foundry is becoming 
a tradition of the past, although some claim to be doing even 
better than that, but 50c. less, would be a full average figure 
to-day, and $19 is by no means exceptional; but large buyers 
are not in the market at that figure, and if orders of any 
magnitude were offered there is reason to believe that liberal 
concessions from that point would be made. This, of course, 
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does not imply that business is absolutely dead, because de- 
liveries are about as large as they have ever been, but it 
does indicate a radical readjustment of values and a gradual 
approach to safe conditions. With Pig at $20 and upward, 
foreign Iron would continue to be imported, and it may be 
that too many American furnaces would also be in operation. 
Every dollar decline will be a corrective and tend to adjust 
production in proportion to consumers’ requirements. What 
these will be is problematical, but there is reason to fear 
that they will not be as large as they were during the cor- 
responding period of last year. It is hardly worth while to 
discuss the whys and wherefores, as the unfavorable condi- 
tions are in any case too indefinite to be considered as be- 
yond remedy, although enough is known to make it certain 
that any material recovery during the present year is out 
of the question. For the present, however, it is not likely 
that there will be much further change until after the holi- 
days, and by that time it is hoped that the labor, the crop 
and the financial situation will have become more satisfac- 
tory than they are at the present time. 


Pig Iron.—Business is extremely light, with little, if 
anything, called for except in car lots, or from that to 200 or 
300 hundred tons. Consumption is well maintained and de- 
liveries are about as they have been, so that furnaces are still 
in excellent condition, although makers of Iron are all 
anxious for new contracts. Buyers, however, are undecided 
as to prices and are therefore drifting along until they are 
compelled to buy, or are satisfied that there is nothing more 
to be gained by waiting. Meanwhile this is beginning to 
have its effect on the selling interests, who recognize that 
while they have no immediate need of business, every day 
brings them nearer to the point when they will need it. The 
question of prices is therefore the only obstacle to immediate 
activity, but what they are to be is a difficult matter to deter- 
mine. From present appearances sellers would not hesitate 
at $19, delivered, for No. 2 X Foundry, but as buyers make 
no serious attempts to place orders for any considerable 
quantities, the market is in abeyance pending further de- 
velopments. There is little doubt that a start will be made 
some time within the next 30 days, but there is considerable 
uncertainty as to what the prices may be. For the present 
the range would be about as follows for Philadelphia and 
nearby points: 





ae ee sre wWiectwwe $20.50 to $21.00 
No. 2 X Foundry..... ee ae ey ee P 19.00 to 20.00 
Ri cee I eas ¢ eins ee aos .... 18.50 to 19.00 
Gray Forge........ ne d'g oe a0 0s 8 wl en 


GG ec eneieed a enews scowl ae 
Cargo lots c.i.f.: 


Low Phosphorus, 0.035.... ‘ - $20.85 to $21.00 
Middleshrough, No. 3........-seccees 16.75 to 17.00 


Steel.—A great deal of Steel is being inquired for, but 
sales are disappointing. Makers quote about $30, f.o.b. cars, 
local mills; but buyers consider that they should get it at 
that price delivered, and for large lots they stand a fair 
chance of being accommodated. Nothing doing in foreign 
Steel and it is believed that imports hereafter will not be 
very large, although it is probable that the sales of Canadian 
Steel at $27.50, reported last week, were for export, subject 
to the usual drawback of duty. 


Plates.—There is a moderately good demand, but prices 
are not as firm as could be desired, although they are sup- 
posed to be held at base quotations. Mills have a great 
many orders on their books and will probably have full em- 
ployment for some time to come, although there is rather 
close competition on good sized orders. The outlook is 
not specially bright, but with the near approach of the mid- 
summer holidays, it is hardly likely that much new work 
will be given out. After that date it may be necessary to 
readjust opinions; meanwhile quotations are as follows: 
Small lots, 1.90c. to 1.95¢.; carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 
1.75e. to 1.80¢c.: Universals, 1.80c.; Flange, 1.90c.; Marine, 


2c. to 2.05¢e.; Fire Box, 2.10c. to 2.20c. 


Structural Material.—Business is very slow in this 
department, but with a settlement of the labor question, it 
is believed that considerable activity will be met with during 
the last half of the year. Prices unchanged, as follows: 
3eams, Angles or Channels, ordinary sizes, 1.73%4c. to 1.80c. 
for carload lots, with the usual addition for smaller quan- 
tities. 

Bars.—The Bar situation is in a most unsatisfactory 
condition, and quite a number of mills are preparing to shut 
down preparatory to the usual midsummer vacation. Prices 
of Refined Iron are irregular. In most cases about 1.80c. 
is asked for car lots, but it is intimated that lower figures 
have been accepted on desirable business, and that 1.80c. is 
rather an exceptional price, although some mills have refused 
orders at that figure. Steel Bars are quoted at 1.70c. to 
1.75¢., according to circumstances. 


Sheets.—There is no change from last week. The de- 
mand is fair, but prices are irregular, and bids are not usual- 
ly such as can be accepted for best qualities of Sheets. 
Sales are therefore mostly for lots for early shipment, orders 
for late deliveries being held in abeyance pending further 
developments. 
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Gld Material.— The market is extremely dull, and every- 
thing but Steel seems to be totally neglected. Prices are 
very irregular, but as near as can be given, bids and offers 
are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


Old Steel Rails. 5s 21.00 to $21.25 
Heavy Steel Serap. ... 2.0.60... 20.50 to 21.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............6- 26.00 to 28.00 
oo ae SS ee errr 22.00 to 23.00 
Ol@ tron Bailie. ......... 23.00 to 24.00 
Old tron Axles 26.00 to 27.00 
Old Car Whee's. 21.50 to 22.50 


Choice Scrap, Kk. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 20.50 to 21.00 
I sich sce er bev e ese eee 19.00 to 19.50 
RENTS TOTO... 6s cco eves vere see 18.50 to 19.00 
i EEN nda) 00 ose ose eee 18.00 to 18.50 


5 toda theca eee 13.00 to 13.50 


No. 2 Light (Ordinary).. 3.9 
éubease 15.00 to 15.50 


Wrought Turnings...... 2. 





Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy saa eal 16.00 to 16.50 

CE CD vont ccs eta shee ee eee 10.00 to 10.50 

OS |” RR erry rr ee 14.00 to 15.00 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 16, 1903. 


Iron Ore.—The vessel owners of the lakes have decided 
to lay up some of the smaller boats engaging in the Ore 
trade in the hope of advancing the carrying charges on wild 
tonnage. The task so far has been hopeless, as the with- 
drawal of the few boats willing to go to the dock has not 
been noticed in the great excess of carrying capacity. The 
market has been firm therefore at old figures, although some 
talk was indulged in of making further cuts in rates, T5c. 
from the head of the lakes having been mentioned. The 
Steel Corporation must take the initiative in such a move- 
ment and they are not disposed to make a further invasion 
of the established rates. Carrying charges are therefore 
steady at 80c. from Duluth, 70c. from Marquette, and 60c. 
from Escanaba, all to Lake Erie ports. Nothing has been 
heard of sales of importance. Prices are unchanged, stand- 
ing at $4.50 for Bessemer old range and $4 for Bessemer 
Mesaba as a basis. 


Pig Iron.—The Foundry Iron situation is picking up 
rapidly. There have been numerous inquiries for the second 
half of the year, but they have not yet advanced to the 
point where sales have been made. Consumers feel that the 
market has about reached a level where they can do business. 
The furnaces have held for $20, Valley furnace, but it is 
generally believed that No. 2 Foundry will bring about $19 
to $19.50. In Bessemer very little is being done. Most of 
the material for third quarter consumption has been sold. 
The association has sold no Iron to the Steel Corporation or 
others for fourth quarter delivery. The independent furnaces 
have reported some sales, but these have been mostly for 
third quarter delivery. Definite and exact quotations of the 
market at the present time are difficult because of the wide 
range of prices heard. The market is perhaps best repre- 
sented by a quotation of from $18.50 to $19.35, Valley fur- 
nace. The first is the inside association price, and the last 
is the outside independent furnace price. In Basic the pro- 
ducers are still inclined to learn more of the possibilities of 
production during the second half before they are willing 
to make extensive sales. Many of the stacks in this terri- 
tory have not yet caught up on old contracts, and may not 
be free of them for some time. The others have sold con- 
siderable amounts at the higher prices on second half mate- 
rial recently prevailing. Under the circumstances an exact 
quotation is not possible. The price would probably be about 
$18.75 in the Valley for third quarter delivery. Production 
in the Valleys has been very heavy, and the shipments have 
corresponded. The consumption therefore it all that could 
be desired. The Coke supply gives no cause for complaint. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The market in this territory 
has been naturally bullish all week, with better indications 
than shown before in months. Structural is, perhaps, in the 
best condition of any. The cessation of labor difficulties 
permitted some of the consumers to come in and specify 
against their old contracts. Some of them also have placed 
new orders of considerable importance. The smaller mills, 
however, have not gained any increase of advantage by this 
situation, although the jobbers are feeling somewhat stronger. 
In one instance a jobber in this territory had made a tem- 
porary offer of 1.90c., Cleveland, on Structural out of stock, 
and last week this was withdrawn and the old stock quota- 
tion of 2.15c. to 2.25c., Cleveland, was resumed. The mills 
are able to make deliveries from three or four weeks to four 
or five months, according to the size needed. There is plenty 
of the smaller shapes generally, the middle sizes being 
scarce. Plates have been about as they were, no radical 
change in the situation being seen. The demand of the 
consumers supplying railroads has been eased by the con- 
stant hammering of stocks in Wall street, which has been 
reflected in retrenchments felt in car and locomotive works, 
which order through this territory. The smaller mills are 
easing in their demand for premiums and have not been at 
all mandatory. It is now realized that 1.90c., Cleveland, is 
the outside premium price, with considerable shadfng of this 
price possible. The Sheet trade has been stronger, with prices 
firm. Black Sheets out of stock are perhaps best quoted on 
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a basis of 3.15c. for No. 27 out of stock. Stock quotations 
of Galvanized Sheets are as follows, Cleveland: No. 14, 
290c.: No. 16, 3c.; Nos. 18-20, 3.20c.; Nos. 22-24, 3.50c. ; 
No. 26, 3.75¢c.; No. 27, 4¢c.; No. 28, 4.25c. Black Sheets, 
blue annealed, in carload lots from the mills, are quoted as 
follows: No. 10, 2c.; No. 12, 2.10c.; No. 14, 2.20c.; No. 16, 
2.30c.; one pass coid rolled, No. 18-21, 2.45c.; No. 22-24, 
2.55¢e.: No. 26, 2.65¢.; No. 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 2.85c. ; No. 
30, 3.10c. The Bar Iron market is weak. Some of the mills 
are holding to the quotation of 1.80c., Youngstown, but they 
are doing no business at that figure. The market is best rep- 
resented at 1.70c., Youngstown, and choice orders might 
bring a further reduction if the consumer were disposed to 
go after it. Har Steel is strong, with considerable inquiry. 
‘he large buyers have not covered yet. These prices have 
held firm at 1.60c. for Bessemer and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for 
Open Hearth. There has been a good call for Bessemer 
Billets, with hardly any sales possible because of the short- 
age of that material. The prices have held firm at between 
$3u and $31, Pittsburgh. The inquiries for Rails have been 
steady from the electric lines, but no transactions are re- 
ported. Light Rails are in good demand. Prices have held 
firm at $28 for Standard, and $36, Pittsburgh, for Light 
Rails. 

Old Material.—Tke market has been dead, but there is 
a scarcity of material, and this inclines to keep the prices 
up. The quotations are slightly revised and continued with 
the understanding that they represent the present market as 
nearly as anything, but with the further understanding that 
a considerable reduction would probably be forced were any 
business to be done for the second half. We quote, all gross 
tons: Heavy Melting Steel, $20.50; Old Steel Rails, $20.50; 
Old Iron Rails, $25.50; Car Wheels, $25; Railroad Malle- 
able, $19.50; Miscellaneous Malleable, $17; Cast Borings, 
$12. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $19.50; No. 1 
Busheling, $16.50; Wrought Turnings, $14; Iron Car Axles, 
$26: Cast Scrap, $16.50: Stove Plate, $12.50. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., June 17, 1903.—(By J'elegraph.) 

In Pig Iron the situation remains practically unchanged 
both as to prices and outlook for nearby trade. What busi- 
ness there has been in Foundry Irons has been on the retail 
order, very few entries being for larger amounts than 
100 tons. The volume of this sort of trade shows a good 
steady increase, and suggests a period of this sort of ac- 
tivity. In Forge Irons there is nothing doing at all, and few 
authorities can be found who have had any inquiries for 
Iron of this general grade. Basic is actively in demand, and 
there is also something doing in malleable grades. The as- 
sociation furnaces appear to be holding firmly to their es- 
tablished schedule of $15, Birmingham, basis for No. 2 Foun- 
dry. On this scale they are perhaps being knocked out of a 
number of sales, which are taken in by the furnaces who 
are selling as low as $14, but they are also securing a fair 
percentage of current trade at their own figures from cus- 
tomers who care more for special brands than for a differ- 
ence of 50c. per ton. Freight rates from the Hanging Rock 
district, $1.15, and from Birmingham to Ohio River points, 
$3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery throughout 
the year, as follows: 


be a $18.25 to $18.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2...... 17.75 to 18.25 
Southern Coke, No. 8.... 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern Coke, No, 4........ ; 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft...... 18.25 to 18.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft....... 17.75 to 18.25 


Southern Coke, Gray Forge... 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Onie Bivery, NO. 1. c cece 5 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1...... 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........ a i 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 18.15 to 18.65 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........$26.75 to $27.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 24.75 to 25.25 
Plates and Bars.—We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: L[ron 
Bars, in carload lots with half extras, 1.75c.; same, in smal] 
lots with full extras, 2.20c.; Steel Bars, in carload lots with 
half extras, 1.75c.; same, in small lots with full extras, 2c.; 
Base Angles, 1.70¢c.; Plates, 44-inch, 1.70c.; Beams and Chan- 
nels, 1.70c. 





St. Louis. 

CHEMICAL BUILDING, June 17, 1903.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Tonnage is still light, but improvement is 
said to be felt in the inquiry and orders for quick shipment 
Iron. Foundry Irons do not seem to be in call for future 
delivery, but it is said that some few orders for Malleable 
Bessemer, Basic and other grades have been closed. There 
has been a rapid improvement in the railway situation at 
this point from the unfavorable conditions recently brought 
about by the floods. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $19.25 to $19.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 18.75 to 19.00 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............. 18.25 to 18.50 
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Southern, No. 4 Foundry.........+e+- 17.25 to 18.00 
No, 1 art he aha a eine ial eh ale ie 19.25 to 19.50 
caves Dae hee ean eeae ae 18.75 to 19.00 
Gray VOPR. sve e eevee wenwncdanes 17.00 to 17.25 
Southerm Car Weel... . oct evevcsvces 27.25 to 27.50 
WMalionmis WOGMOINGR. cc. ok cack ec ccisces 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 27.00 to 27.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 23.25 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners. No. 2......... 23.50 to 23.75 


Bars.—The demand the past week upon the jobbing trade 
has been of moderate order, and it is said that with general 
local conditions back to their normal state trade will con- 
tinue to improve. We quote from the mills: Iron Bars at 
1.80c. to 1.90c.: Steel at 1.80c. to 1.90c., half extras. Job- 
hers continue to make quotation of 2.15c. in round lots, with 
a 5c. to 10c. higher rate in small quantities for both Iron and 
Steel Bars. 


Rails and Track Supplies. The market conditions in 
this department continue very strong and it is said in trade 
circles that business keeps up to a high standard, with the 
volume of new inquiry keeping up very well. We quote as 
follows: Splice Bars, 2.05c. to 2.25c.; Bolts, with Hexagon 
Nuts, 3.05c. to 3.25c.; Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.90c. to 
3.05¢c.; Spikes, 2.20c. to 2.30c. Jobbers’ quotations 10c. to 
15¢e. higher, from store. 


Angles and Channels.—The general run of trade 
through jobbing channels in this department is said to be 


very fair. For material of this class 2.25c. to 2.40c., from 
store, according to quantity. 


Spelter.—The continued scarcity of the metal has had 
the tendency to force spot delivery offerings to a higher level. 
5.55e. to 5.60c. now being the quotation. Futures are quoted 
at 5.40c. to 5.50ce. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 15, 1908. 


The wise man now has very litt!e to say of the Iron mar- 
ket in a prophetic way. ‘There are disturbing factors that 
confront him. as there are at this season of every year, and 
until they are settled no one can intelligently diagnose the 
situation. So far as can be ascertained, the prices fixed at 
the late conference are being rigidly maintained. There has 
been no. deviation from the tariff agreed upon then, but the 
increased buying that was anticipated has proven to be 
‘a will o’ the wisp.” Orders are coming in, but are not 
pressing on each other. ‘They still represent absolute neces- 
sities and nothing else. They lack the snap that always is 
an attendant when there is confidence in the market. In 
volume they are limited and in time they are limited; also, 
as in the majority of cases, urgent appeals accompany or 
follow orders to ship promptly, as supplies are about ex- 
hausted. As far as can be found, there are but few orders 
being registered for delivery the last half of the year. 
Prompt delivery is the slogan cry with the majority of 
orders. In some cases orders anticipate wants for a month 
or so in advance, but do not often run beyond that time. 
A great disturbing feature as to prices is the rumors float- 
ing around squinting at reduced values by the independent 
interests. But they are denied by those whose names are 
used in connection with them, and except on incontrovertible 
evidence they should be discredited. Your correspondent 
has been specially inquisitorial on this point and has un- 
earthed nothing so far to give credence to the reports. The 
independent interests, as they are styled, are not in a posi- 
tion to throw down the gauntlet as to prices and cut loose 
from the associated interests, for in the item of costs the 
latter have the advantage, and there is no way to change it, 
as they have the proprietary advantage derived from owner- 
ship from the lowest stair to the top step. Prices between 
them are not, therefore, a matter of competition so much as 
a matter of policy, and each knows that it takes only a 
twist to let down the umbrella hoisted to shade the market 
and make it comfortable for all. Reports have been rife as 
to shading of association prices. but as a rule they emanate 
from sources away from this market and do not obtain 
credence. There is one thing certain, and that is that ef- 
forts to buy at the cut rates published as prevailing have 
not met with success, and if there has been any shading of 
prices it has been given no publicity. The drop in prices 
has necessitated the rearrangement of some accounts that 
has placed some Iron on the market that had been previously 
placed. This always occurs when the market goes against 
the buyers and is to be entered under the head of undelivered 
contracts, and finally finds its way into the profit and loss 
column. It can’t be helped and only creates the red ink 
column with which the credit manager has to deal. 

Now as to stocks in furnace yards, that has been a matter 
of current gossip in the furnace circles, and no two of them 
agree as to the result. But it can be said that 75.000 tons 
will cover the probable amount in storage yards, and it is 
held by interests amply able to protect it. 
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The buyers seem now to anticipate that there will be 
an increase in furnace stocks and are influenced accordingly. 
But the holders do not express any fears on that account 
und talk confidently of the maintenance of prices. 

The annual meeting of the United Mine Workers is in 
session this week, but their programme has not yet been de- 
veloped, and there has been no material for comment yet 
leaked out more substantial than suppositions. Labor 
is pretty well organized now in this district and it is becoming 
more and more united every year. 

Exploitation and development of Coal and Mineral 
properties are still active, and improvements of properties 
now being worked are constantly being made. Capitalization 
has been increased to keep pace with increased business and 
improvements and additions that are being made are of a 
more permanent character than has obtained in the past. 

The Steel mill is turning out Steel Rails and will grad- 
ually increase the output as circumstances warrant. So 
far the product has received only commendation. We are 
still in furnace output materially below our maximum capac- 
ity and are likely to remain so for some time to come. 


Pittsburgh. 


Park Buttpine, June 17, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While the Pig Iron market is quiet as far 
as sales go, yet inquiries so far this month have been fairly 
good, and it is believed there will be more liberal buying just 
as soon as consumers are satisfied that the market has 
touched bottom. It is a fact, however, that a number of 
local concerns who are large consumers of foundry Iron are 
pretty well covered for some time. Some fair sized inquiries 
are in the market for Standard Bessemer and also for Mal- 
leable Bessemer for delivery over the last six months of the 
year. Just now there is hardly enough selling to fix prices, 
but Standard Bessemer is held at about $19.00, Valley fur- 
nace, for fair sized lots, and $18.50 to $18.75 for large lots 
for shipment over last half of the year. Northern Forge is 
$18.75 to $19, and Southern is $18.60, Pittsburgh. North- 
ern No. 2 Foundry is $20 to $25, and Southern No. z Foun- 
dry is $19.85, Pittsburgh. 





Steel.—The Steel market is somewhat quiet and only 
small lots are changing hands. Bessemer Billets are held at 
$29 to $29.50 and Open Hearth $29.50 to $30, Pittsburgh, for 
small lots and prompt shipment. Large lots of Steel for 
forward delivery could be bought at lower prices. The heavy 
consumers of Steel who buy on long time contracts and on 
a sliding scale basis are now getting the benefit of the lower 
prices ruling for Bessemer Iron, their Steel being billed to 
them at lower figures than for some time. 


(By Mail.) 


Matters in the Iron trade continue in about the same 
condition as noted in this report last week. Buying of Pig 
Iron, Stee! and Finished Material is light, consumers pro- 
ceeding very cautiously and placing small orders for nearby 
delivery. At the end of this month a great many Iron and 
Steel plants will close down for extended repairs, and some 
of the leading mills will be closed for several months. In 
fact, stoppages may be for a longer period, in case the strikes 
of the machinists and boilermakers are not fixed up. A num- 
ber of the leading Steel plants will be closed, and this may 
cause something of a shortage in Billets. From all direc- 
tions reports are that the building strikes throughout the 
country are interfering very seriously with demand for Iron 
and Steel products of all kinds, and there is no doubt what- 
ever but that this is the case. This applies more particu- 
larly to Materials entering into building construction, such 
as Sheets, Wire Nails and other products. The effect of 
these strikes is far reaching, and the injury they are doing 
can hardly be estimated. Sales of Pig Iron during the week 
have been light, consumers still pursuing a waiting attitude. 
especially on Foundry and Forge Irons. Bessemer Iron, in 
small lots for early delivery, is held at $19, at Valley fur- 
nace, or $19.85, Pittsburgh. For large lots and extended de- 
livery, $18.50 to $18.75, at furnace, would be done. North- 
ern Forge Iron is $18.75 to $19, and Southern, $18.60, Pitts- 
burgh. Some of the Southern furnaces whose freight rates 
are less than those located in the Birmingham district are 
offering Forge Iron as low as $18.50, Pittsburgh. Northern 
No. 2 Foundry is about $20, Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer 
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this would probably be shaded. The official price of Southern 
No. 2 is $19.85, Pittsburgh, but buying is from hand to 
mouth, no large lots being placed. 


Steel Rails.—The report that the E. H. Harriman in- 
terests, representing the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railroads, have placed contracts for 100,000 tons of Steel 
Rails for delivery in 1904 is officialy denied. As yet the price 
of Steel Rails for 1904 delivery has not been fixed, but the 
Steel Kail mills will have a meeting in a short time, when 
this will be done. There have been a number of inquiries for 
Rails for next year delivery, but so far nothing definite has 
been done. It is believed the present price of $28 for Stand- 
ard Sections in 500-ton lots and over will be adopted for next 
year. At present only small lots are being placed. 


Structural Material.—No large lots have recently been 
placed in this district and the strikes in the building trades 
are holding up a great deal of work. Deliveries of Structural 
Steel are now being made promptly by the mills. There is 
no change in prices and we quote: Beams and Channels up 
to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 
6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., 
half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 
1.70c. 

Plates.—A moderate amount of new tonnage is being 
placed, but demand is not nearly so active as some time ago. 
Some of the Eastern mills are said to be a little slack of 
work and for this reason premiums for prompt deliveries are 
no longer paid. Several of the larger Plate mills will close 
about July 1 for extensive repairs. The large Plate mill at 
the Shoenberger Works, which has been shut down for several 
weeks, will start up in a few days. Prices as reaffirmed at 
the recent meeting of the t teel Plate Association are as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 
1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manu- 
facturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom 
Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and 
it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches 
wide, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, 

2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra 
for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—While a fair amount of new ton- 
nage in both Iron and Steel Bars is being placed, yet new 
business is not up to expectations and all of the leading Steel 
Bar mills could take care of more work if they had it. 
Prices on both Iron and Steel Bars are firm, Iron Bars being 
held at about 1.75c., half extras as per National card. We 
quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at mill. All specifications for 
less than 2000 lbs. of a size subject to the following differ- 
ential extras: Quantities less than 2000 lIbs., but not less 
than 1000 lIbs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quantities less than 
1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per lb. extra, the total weight of a size to 
determine the extra regardless of length. 


Sheets.—Demand for Black Sheets is reported to be 
slightly more active, and most of the leading mills are fairly 
well filled up. As long as Sheet Bars continue as firm as 
they are at present, there is not much probability of any 
marked decline in prices of Sheets. We quote Black Sheets 
as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, Box Annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, 2.45c.; No. 26, 2.55¢c.; No. 27, 2.65c. to 2.75c., 
and No. 28, 2.75c. to 2.85c. We quote Galvanized Sheets 
at 75 and 10 off in carload and larger lots for desirable 
orders. 

Rods.—Prices on Bessemer Rods are showing a slightly 
easier tendency, at $36.50, Pittsburgh. Open Hearth Rods 
are held at $37 for ordinary carbons. 

Muck Bar.—The market is extremely dull and prices 
are very weak. We quote best grades of Muck Bar at $34, 
Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer this would probably be mate- 
rially shaded. 


Hoops and Bands.—Only a fair amount of new tonnage 
is being placed and the mills could take care of more work 
if they had it. 

Ferromanganese.—No large lots have been placed. We 
quote 80 per cent. Ferro at $50 in large lots, delivered. 


Merchant Steel.—There are no special features to note 
in this market. Some kinds of Agricultural Steels are in 
good demand, but Tool Steel and Shafting are somewhat 
quiet. We quote: Tire Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Open Hearth 
Steel, ordinary grades, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Open Hearth Spring, 
2.25c. to 2.35c.; Cant Hook Steel, 2.75c. to 3c.; Plow Slabs, 
Bessemer, 2.50c.: Plow Slabs, Open Hearth, 2.75c. to 2.85c. ; 
Tool Steel, ordinary grades, 64c. and upward; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 42 per cent. off in less than carloads, and 47 per 
cent. in carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Tin Plate.—Demand continues abnormally heavy and 
the leading mills are filled up for several months. We quote 
100-lb. Cokes at $3.90 to $4 a box. The official price of the 
leading interest is $3.80 per box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Skelp.—While demand for Skelp is 
quiet, prices are reasonably firm. Most of the large Pipe 
makers have their own Skelp mills, and are not buyers to 
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any extent in the open market, but, on the other hand, some 
of them are sellers. We quote Grooved Iron and Steel 
Skelp at 1.90c., and Sheared at 2c., Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 

Merchant Pipe.—It is claimed that the Pipe market, as 
regards demand and stability in prices, is the best depart- 
ment of the whole Iron and Steel market. It is a fact that 
demand for Pipe is taxing the utmost capacity of the mills 
and prices are being very rigidly held. Some inquiries are in 
the market for small sized gas and oil lines, which will take 
a moderate tonnage. Prices to consumers in carloads are as 
follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


-———Steel.— , -Wrought Iron. 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
a, Se A SS BOR iss se 6 os aca 68 58 65 55 
ge a ae ene ee 70 60 67 57 
ge eee 75 65 72 62 
Fe ee es wainicesinace eo 40% 69 59 66 56 
Plugged and Reamed 
SES CS bbe hee tees 73 638 70 60 
Cut 3 to 6 feet: 
1, 56 ORG DH IMG. osvececcnve 63 52 60 49 
Oe NS a we A SER oa 8 ae a kee A 65 54 62 51 
ie TN III. Sh cao oem char mae 71 60 68 57 
T 0 oe cov oh is ses wie 65 53 61 50 
“ut 6 teet and longer: 
M6, 46 ORE 5% IMGRicsscciccsece 64 53 61 50 
OT Rare ere eee 66 55 63 52 
. area ar are 72 61 69 58 
ee ee ee 66 54 62 51 
Extra Strong Plain End: 
SOD We Ns Stee bee 94% Sle 67 57 53 53 
po |). Peer ee ee 66 56 62 52 
Threads and Couplings...... 65 55 61 51 
= Extra Strong Plain 
End: 
eS eee ee 59 49 55 45 
poo ee eee 58 48 54 44 
Threads and Couplings.... 7 47 53 43 


Notr.—Orders for less than carload will be charged at 1214 
per cent. advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, 
lower random discounts by 10 per cent. net for 6 feet and longer, 
and 15 per cent. net for 3 to 6 feet. 

We may note, however, that some of the outside mills quote 
slightly lower prices on Iron Pipe than are given above. 

Coke.—The condition of the Coke market is not satis- 
factory to the producers, output being larger than demand, 
with the inevitable result that some low prices are being 
made. We understand that some contracts for Furnace Coke 
for shipment over last six months of the year have been 
made as low as $2.75, at oven, for strictly Connellsville Fur- 
nace Coke, while other contracts placed some time since are 
at higher figures. It is not unlikely that in the near future 
a number of the small Coke plants in the Connellsville re- 
gion, having from 100 to 300 ovens, will be consolidated. 
The output of small plants could be marketed by one con- 
cern to much better advantage than individually, as is done 
at present. Output of Coke last week in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions was 304,322 tons. Strictly Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke on contracts for last six months of 
the year is held at about $2.75 to $3 a ton at oven. Foun- 
dry Coke is held at $3.50 to $4 a ton at oven. 





The firm of Peterson, Seburn & Co. have been organized 
at Pittsburgh, with offices and yards at Forty-fourth street 
and Allegheny Valley Railroad in that city. The firm will 
carry on the business of Riggers and Structural Iron Erectors 
and will move heavy machinery. The members of the new 
concern are Robert Peterson, John Seburn and P. J. Bren- 
nan, Jr. 

The Cherry Valley Iron Company, People’s Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, operating blast furnaces at Leetonia, Ohio, 
and West Middlesex, Pa., have established an office in rooms 
903, 904 Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio, with C. H. 
Lewis, manager of sales, in charge of that district. The 
Cherry Valley Iron Company market the output of the 
blast furnaces at Leetonia and West Middlesex, while 
Joshua W. Rhodes & Co., an identified interest, are shippers 
of Coke from their own ovens in the Connellsville district. 

-_—_————— J 


The Ft. Wayne Iron & Steel Company. 


Cuicaco, Itt, June 16, 1903.—Interests identified 
with the American Rolling Mill Corporation have or- 
ganized the Ft. Wayne Iron & Steel Company with a 
capital stock of $175,000. Edward Yarnelle of Ft. Wayne 
has been elected president and John Sale treasurer. The 
following are the directors: J. T. Evans, Robert Wil- 
lard, John W. Sale, Edward F. Yarnelle and Walter 
Olds of Ft. Wayne, Ferdinand W. Peck, Clarence I. Peck, 
John H. Palmer and Walter I. Moody of Chicago. The 
plant will consist of a modern bar iron rolling mill with 
a capacity of 45,000 tons per annum. 

oo 

Prof. H. M. Howe of Columbia University has gone 
abroad. Being his sabbatical year, he will not return 
until the fall of 1904. 
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The New York [lachinery [arket. 


New York, June 17, 1903. 


Trade conditions are practically unchanged. General 
business is rather quiet, but there are no signs of any serious 
weakening in values. It is reported that some boiler prices 
have shown weakness, several orders being taken lately at 
concessions. The market for contractors’ machinery is very 
poor owing to the cessation of building in New York City. 
Prices of hoisting engines are being cut considerably. Ma- 
chine tool prices are not suffering, as machine tool builders 
are still behind on their orders and are experiencing a better 
demand than exists in other lines. There is talk in the street 
of some machine tool prices being advanced on July 1. Busi- 
ness in traveling cranes has fallen off somewhat during the 
last few weeks, as a result of labor disturbances which put 
back new building operations. 

It is now generally admitted that the strikes and lockouts 
of the spring and early summer, together with the anticipa- 
tion of trouble on the employers’ part, have driven a good 
deal of business away, with the result that a quiet summer 
must ensue. 

One redeeming feature of the situation is that almost 
every one in the trade is of the same opinion as to the future 
of business. Every one expects to experience a quiet sum- 
mer and is conducting affairs accordingly. In all things a 
very conservative tone prevails. It is not feared that any- 
thing in the shape of a business crisis will occur, but simply 
that the pace must be moderated somewhat. 

Contracts are now being placed by the Sterlingworth 
Railway Supply Company of Philadelphia for the equipment 
of their new plant at Eddystone, Pa. This matter, it will 
be recalled, has been held in abeyance for some time, owing 
to delays in securing clear titles on some of the property 
purchased for the new plant. We are advised that these 
matters are now settled and that the work of erecting and 
equipping the works will be pushed energetically. David 
Townsend, Consulting Engineer, of 1103 Penn Square Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, is said to be receiving the bids on the ma- 
chinery equipment. The plant will consist of a main build- 
ing 300 x 600 feet; boiler house, 50 x 145 feet, and office 
building, 50 x 100 feet, three stories. The plant will be de- 
voted to the production of steel cars, the intention being to 
equip the plant for the production of 30 cars a week. The 
cars will be built up of angles, channels, beams and plates, 
this construction being adopted to allow for the easy re- 
moval of damaged parts. We are informed that the Eddy- 
stone plant will be operated independently under the name 
of the Sterlingworth Car Company. 

The Lake Shore Railroad are buying machine tools and 
other mechanical equipment to be installed in several of their 
repair shops. The New York Central interests are also pur- 
chasing a fair amount of machinery in small lots for increas- 
ing the equipment of their various shops. Purchases are 
now being made by the Seaboard Air Line Railway in con- 
nection with the large list recently issued by Newton Heston, 
the company’s purchasing agent, whose offices are at Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

We are advised that plans for rebuilding the shops of 
the Maine Central Railroad Company at Thompson’s Point, 
Maine, which were recently destroyed by fire, are now being 
prepared. Large new shops, containing modern equipment, 
will replace the old ones. A temporary shop has been erected 
and some new tools have been purchased and installed. In 
connection with the new shops a power plant of about 200 
horse-power will be installed. Theodore L. Dunn, chief en- 
gineer, with offices at Portland, Maine, is in charge of the 
work. 

Some time ago the Southern Railway Company sent out 
a good sized list of machine tools for the proposed additions 
to their shops at Alexandria, Va., and Atlanta, Ga., and 
recently the trade were asked to submit revised estimates. 
We can officially state that definite plans for these im- 
provements have not yet been decided upon. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 95 Liberty street, 
have just closed an order with the Pullman Works of St. 
Louis for a 1500-foot air compressor, and with the Navy De- 
partment for a 1000-foot compound compressor to be in- 
stalled in the League Island Navy Yard. 

On June 9 bids for a large list of machine tools were 
opened by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington. 'The important items, with list of 
bidders and amounts, are printed in another column. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C., are 
having specifications printed for 40-ton, 7-ton, 5-ton and 
15-ton electric traveling cranes for the Boston Navy Yard. 
Bids will be asked in about a month. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Eastern Navy Yards, bids for which were opened 
May 26: 

Class 11, molding machine, $562; class 12, upright mold- 
ing machine, $327.50; class 16, swing cut-off saw, $71.75; 
class 17, improved combined rip and crosscut saw, $225; 
class 20, planing machine, $635; class 22, improved tenoner, 
$183 : class 23, band saw machine, $171; class 24, hand saw 
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filing and setting machine, $63; S. A. Woods Machine Com- 
pany, South Boston, Mass. 

Class 1+, automatic knife grinder, $288, Niles ool Works 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Class 13, improved vertical mortiser and borer, $220; 
class 19, improved jointing and facing machine or buzz 
planer, $200, Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Class 7, 3-motor electric traveling crane, $2094, Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Class 8, plate scarfing machine, $4250, Dietrick & Harvey 
Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Class 15, single bolt threader, $429; class 18, upright 
drill, $124; class 21, pattern makers’ lathe, $92; Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

Class 10, sabining plant, $7100; Rockwell Engineering 
Company, New York. 

Class 2, 25 horse-power electric motor, $651; Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Company, Brookline, Mass. 

Class 3, one 75, one 20 and one 6 horse-power electric 
motor, $2834; General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
oP 

Class 5, 30 borse-power iron clad direct current motor, 
$510; Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. 

Class 1, one 15 and one 6 horse-power direct current 
electric motors, $525.50; Maine Electric Company, Portland, 
Maine. 

Class 4, three 5 and three 2% horse-power motors, $834; 
Maine Electric Company, Portland, Maine. 

Class 6, six crucible brass furnaces, $2250; Edward J. 
Etting, Philadelphia. 

Class 25, saw mill outfit, $8530; Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Chicago. 

The Buffalo Steam Pump Works, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., recently absorbed by the Buffalo Forge Company of Buf- 
falo, capitalized at $1,000,000, have increased their force 
100 men, and are now building an addition to accommodate 
the entire stationary engine plant, which will be removed to 
North Tonawanda from Buffalo. ‘This latter plant will re- 
quire an additional force of 200 men. The Buffalo Forge 
Company expect to have their entire new plant with its im- 
provements in full operation by fall. 

Some new machinery in the way of lathes, planers and 
shapers will be needed by the Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., for the extension they are building to their 
plant, but as it is to be mainly used as part of the erecting 
shop the company have not yet determined to what extent 
they will put in new tools. The new building will be 84 x 
100 feet, with head room of 30 feet, and will be partly tra- 
versed by a traveling crane. The present plant covers over 
6 acres, and has a frontage on Canal street of over 600 feet. 

The Ohio Central Railway Company are erecting a new 
shop at Bucyrus, Ohio, and their machine shop will be great- 
ly enlarged. They are installing engine lathes, turret lathes, 
axle lathes and other large tools, and considerable additional 
machinery will be put in later. The force in the machine 
shop will be about doubled. 

The Fitchburg File Works, Fitchburg, Mass., have bought 
2 acres of land at South Fitchburg, on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and have plans completed for a new shop, 300 x 40 
feet, one-story high, and a new power house. The new build- 
ing will a good deal more than double the company’s pres- 
ent capacity. They will be in the market for new machinery 
and entire new equipment for their power plant. The busi 
ness under the present management is a young one, but the 
growth has been exceedingly rapid. 

George E. Affleck, 107 Liberty street, who represents in 
this market a wide line of machine tools, is disposing of the 
entire equipment of the Central Forge Works, Whitestone 
Landing, L. I. In addition to seven large Hazleton vertical 
boilers, cranes, blowers, &c., the following tools are still un- 
disposed of: One 108 inch by 30 foot triple geared Bement, 
Miles & Co. engine lathe; one 60 inch by 45 foot bed triple 
geared engine lathe, screw cutting; 50 inch by 30 foot New 
Haven engine lathe, geared in face plate; one 9-inch New 
Haven slotter; 16-inch Bement, Miles & Co. slotter; 30-inch 
Bement, Miles & Co. slotter; 20-inch Bement traveling head 
shaper, 8-foot bed, two tables; vertical boring mill, for boring 
large cylinders, boring bar 714 inches diameter, takes work 
under cross rail extreme 4 feet, Bement, Miles & Co.; large 
Newton cold sawing machine; large 10-ton steam hammer, 
with three cranes; 6-inch Curtis & Curtis pipe machine. 

H. B. Underwood & Co., general machinists and builders 
of special tools, 1025 Hamilton street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have recently doubled the capacity of their plant, an addition 
extending 125 feet to Buttonwood street having been erected. 
They advise us that they have replaced all out of date tools 
and appliances with modern equipment and have a plant that 
is as well equipped as any other of its size. Some recent 
additions of tools include a Niles double tool boring and 
turning mill, gear‘shapers, key seaters and a Pond radial 
drill, new cold saws, lathes and a complete outfit of small 
tools. This company were established in 1870 by L. B. 
Flanders and D. W. Pedrick, the latter being still connected 
with them, and make a specialty of high grade portable 
cylinder boring bars, portale rotary valve seat planing ma- 
chines and other special portable tools for railway repair 
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shops, &c. This department since Mr. Pedrick has taken 
charge of the mechanical end has more than doubled its for- 
mer business, and with the newly increased facilities they 
will be able to take care of a greater range of work than 
heretofore. 

Such machinery as they need at present the Youngstown 
Wire & Iron Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have secured, but 
they advise us that a little later they will be in the market 
for punches and shears, lathes, planers and shapers, bolt cut- 
ters and drill presses. The company were recently organized 
and are operating a plant for ornamental and architectural 
wire and iron work. It is their intention to erect a new 
plant next year. 

No purchases have been made as yet by the New York 
Edison Company, 55 Duane street, in connection with the 
new power stations which they intend building in the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn. We are authoritatively 
informed that bids are still being received and that orders 
will be placed in about two weeks. No information can be 
had at this time as to the size of the plants to be built, as 
the specifications which have been sent to the trade call for 
figures based on the duplication of units. The impression 
prevailing in the trade is that two plants of about 50,000 
horse power each will be determined upon. 

Berg & Klink of 26 Cortlandt street are receiving pro- 
posals for the water tube boiler plant to be installed at the 
Syre, Pa., shops of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
At present 4000 horse-power will be purchased. The plant 
is to be laid out, however, for doubling this equipment in the 
near future. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 85 Liberty street, New 
York, received the order for 6400 horse-power of water tube 
boilers for the power plant of the St. Louis Exposition. This 
plant, we understand, is to be installed by the Westinghouse 
Electric Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, and is to be the ex- 
hibit of that company. 

The American Locomotive Company have just placed 
another order with the Washington Company of 39 Cort- 
landt street for 2400 horse-power of Franklin water tube 
boilers. They are to be installed in the company’s Schenec- 
tady plant and will make a total of 4300 horse-power of this 
type of boiler in use at this plant. 

The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. of 39-41 Cortlandt 
street have in conjunction with the Rand Drill Company re- 
ceived an order from the Carnegie Natural Gas Company of 
Pittsburgh for two 1500 horse-power cross compound, con- 
densing Corliss engines. They have also closed with the 
Cleveland & Akron Bag Company on a 1000 horse-power 
cross compound, condensing Corliss engine, to be placed in 
the Boston, Ohio, plant of the latter concern. They have also 
received an order from D. M. Osborne & Co. of Auburn, N. 
Y., for a 500 horse-power heavy duty engine to replace the 
engines now in use at the Auburn plant. 

William F. Downs of 74 Cortlandt street, selling agent 
for the Green Fuel Economizer Company, has just sold an 
equipment of economizers to the Baltimore Copper Smelting 
& Rolling Company of Baltimore, Md., to handle 1730 boiler 
horse-power. 

A complete outfit of mining machinery will be purchased 
by W. S. Douglas of Florence, Ala., for the recently organ- 
ized Alabama-Virginia Iron Company, who will open large 
iron mines near Russellville. C. E. Wilson of the latter 
city, vice-president, informs us that an engineer will soon be 
employed, and that operations will be started shortly there- 
after. The nominal capital of the company is $61,000. A. 
J. Phillips of Portsmouth, Va., is president, and J. W. 
Brown, Jr., of Norfolk is secretary and treasurer. 

The American Stoker Company have removed their 
general offices from New York City to Erie, Pa. 


New York. 
New York, June 17, 1903. 


Pig Iron.—The market has weakened further under a 
moderate volume of small transactions for prompt delivery. 
A somewhat disturbing element has been the forced sale 
of some small lots of foreign Iron from belated cargoes. 
Rather than put the Iron into store it has been sacrificed, 
netting the importer a loss of about $2 per ton. Since the 
circumstances were special, and there are no further arrivals 
due, too much significance should not be attached to these 
sales. We quote, nominally, for delivery at New York and 
tidewater: Northern No. 1, $19.50 to $20; No. 2 Foundry, 
$18.50 to $19; No. 2 Plain, $18 to $18.50. Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, No. 1, $19.50 to $20; No. 2, $18.75 to 
$19.25, and No. 3 Foundry, $18.25 to $18.75. 

Steel Rails.—One of the Eastern trunk lines is in the 
market for about 10,000 tons for summer delivery, but other- 
wise the market is quiet. Reports are current of large ac- 
tual sales for 1904 delivery, but these could hardly have been 
made in anticipation of the meeting of the Rail makers 
which is scheduled for the close of this week. The opinion 
prevails in the trade that the principal question will be one 
of allotments, and that on thg question of prices there will 
be no change for many reasons. It is expected that when 
the price is agreed upon a very large tonnage for 1904 will 
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be placed, to judge from the heavy inquiries in the market. 
There has been some figuring recently on Canadian business, 
there being an inquiry in the market for about 20,000 tons 
for the Northwest. We continue to quote $28 for Standard 
Sections, at Eastern mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The New York Continental Jewell 
Filtration Company have been awarded a contract which 
includes 5500 gross tons of large sized Pipe by the City of 
New York to be used in Brooklyn. They will, of course, sub- 
let the Pipe contract to a Pipe foundry. Another contract, 
for 10,000 tons, also for Brooklyn, will be placed on Thurs- 
day of this week. The Eastern foundries report a con- 
tinuance of the excellent demand for small lots and quote for 
carload lots of 6 and 8 inch, $36.50 per gross ton, at tide- 
water, and $35.50 for 12-inch and upward. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The local demand for Struc- 
tural Material is checked by fresh complications which have 
arisen in the dispute between contractors and the trades 
unions in the building trades. Building operations are com- 
pletely suspended until these troubles are adjusted. The 
Plate trade is also unfavorably affected by the machinists’ 
strike in the local shipyards, which has interfered with the 
completion of work now in hand and the undertaking of new 
orders. It had been supposed that after the trouble with 
riveters and other workmen had been settled the shipyards 
would be able to proceed with their operations. The ship- 
yards generally are taking little new work pending the ad- 
justment of the new difficulty. Here and there, however, it 
is understood that some good orders are being secured by 
the shipbuilders, and as soon as labor matters are adjusted 
the demand from this source will be much better. Meanwhile 
the Plate trade languishes and any new business coming up 
is the subject of sharp competition. Prices are therefore 
irregular, but it is not understood that any lower rates are 
being named than the Pittsburgh basis, which makes the 
minimum delivered price 1.78c. at tidewater in this vicinity. 
Small lots are still selling on the basis of 1.80c. to 1.90c. at 
Eastern mill. Bar Iron is dull, with prices weak. We 
quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 
1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel 
Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 2c. for Tank, 2c. to 
2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 2.25c. up- 
ward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.80c. to 2c.: Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


Old Material.—Business is exceedingly quiet. Steel 
Scrap has felt the effect of lower prices on other Old Mate- 
rial, and has given way to some extent, with less activity. 
Cast Scrap is neglected, and dealers state that there is prac- 
tically no market, each transaction being the subject of 
lengthy negotiation, and the price realized bearing no rela- 
tion to other transactions. The rolling mills seem to be com- 
pletely out of the market, and prices on rolling mill stock 
are therefore wholly nominal. Quotations, which under the 
circumstances are only approximate, are as follows, per 
gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


oo a ee ce ee ae $23.00 to $23.50 
Old Steei Rails, long lengths.......... 22.00 to 22.25 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 27.00 to 28.00 
Relaying Rails, lighter sections....... 29.00 to 30.00 
2 Be errr: oe 
I I Snide wh aan aeeween 28.00 to 28.50 
Re ee 25.00 to 25.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 20.00 to 20.50 
Si TE CEOS is 6x bie.4'4 8S nw eee a 19.00 to 20.00 
RNS SU i i a ev Sire i re ante wt aS 15.00 to 16.00 


OG HC BPO, 6 oc cc cane ve cees 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.+«........ 17.00 to 17.50 
CICS. ck aw b Ave wi arelehie se we mAh 12.00 to 12.50 
SOE I. 5 6 wats of aie pha d aa eS RS 48 8.00 to 8.50 
WEDEKIND: 5 -ci0 i ¢ 0ia.5 @occa's sens 15.00 to 15.50 


Metal 


<< -—-——_— 


Market. 


New York, June 17, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—The market has fluctuated, and at the close 
to-day shows an advance over the prices quoted last week. 
Business is only moderate, as the country is still well sup- 
plied and requirements are somewhat slighter than they have 
heen. At the close to-day the tone was easy, spot being 
quoted 28.60c. to 28.80c. June is quoted 28.50c. to 28.80c., 
and later months are entirely nominal. The East is still 
selling freely. owing to the unsettled conditions prevailing in 
the Orient as to the futire monetary basis. The London 
market has advanced sharply as compared with last week, 
the quotation at this writing being £129 5s. for spot and 
£127 for futures. Arrivals thus far this month amount to 
1930 tons, and it is estimated that 3565 tons are afloat. 

Copper.—While there is no change in the official prices, 
the market shows still further weakness and is very dull. 
Lake and Electrolytic are still quoted 14.450c. to 14.75e. and 
Casting 14c. There are offers in the market at prices rang- 
ing from 4c. to 4c. per Ib. lower than the official prices. 
On the New York Metal Exchange yesterday 250.000 Ibs. 
of Electrolytic were offered at 14144. without bringing forth 
any bidders. Consumers are still showing marked reluctance 
as to purchasing, but this is taken as entirely natural in 
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view of the fact that the European market is lc. per Ib. 
lower than the quotations named here. Exports are making 
a small showing this month, aggregating but 3633 tons thus 
far, as against 5838 tons exported during the corresponding 
period of last year. Best Selected declined to £62, which is 
equal to 13c. in London. 

Pig Lead.—A reduction of 4c. was made to-day by the 
American Smelting & Refining Company. The ruling figure 
to-day is 4.12%c. for carload lots and 4.10c. for 50-ton lots. 
The St. Louis market is easy, and London has declined 
steadily, closing to-day £11 3s. 9d. 

Spelter.—The market is quiet, but spot is so firmly held 
that it is now quoted at 6.25c. here. Shipments from the 
West are obtainable at 5.75c., and St. Louis quotes 5.55c. to 
5.60e. London has suffered another decline, quoting to-day 
£20 2s. 6d. 

Antimony.—There has been no change in this metal. 
Cookson’s is quoted at 7l4c., Hallett’s at 7c., and other 
brands at 65€c. 

Nickel—Is quoted at 40c. to 45c. for large quantities and 
50c. to 60c. in small lots. 

Quicksilver.—A moderate business is reported, the mar- 
ket ruling at $47.50 for flasks of 76% lbs. 

Tin Plate.—No change worthy of note has occurred in 
this market, which remains firm. Shipments on former con- 
tracts are heavy and the mills are generally active. Current 
transactions are of moderate proportions. Prices remain 
firm. The American Tin Plate Company’s quotation con- 
tinues at $3.80 per box of 14 x 20, 100 pounds Cokes, f.o.b. 
mill, which is equivalent to $3.99, New York. 

<ieailnaecitals 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The general situation in the stock market underwent re- 
markable changes during the past week. The liquidation 
which had been proceeding, almost without a check, since 
January culminated on Wednesday of last week in an out- 
pouring of stocks which threatened complete demoralization, 
but to the great relief of business interests no failure ov 
curred. On Thursday a complete change of front was made, 
largely caused by the covering of short sales, and prices rap 
idly advanced until the losses of a week were almost made 
up in one day. The improvement was partially held during 
Friday and Saturday, but on Monday of this week a reaction 
occurred which drove prices downward, the movement being 
continued up to Tuesday morning. Another change in senti- 
ment was then brought about by the decision of the anthra- 
cite coal miners not to strike but to submit their grievances 
to the Board of Conciliation. This seems to have been the 
turning point leading to better feeling, and a strong buying 
movement set in which affected a sharp recovery in prices, 
most of the stocks participating in the general improvement. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron was under exceptionally severe pres- 
sure, through the influence of a rumor affecting the credit 
of the company, which subsequently brought out an official 
statement that the report was untrue and that the company’s 
finances were in perfectly satisfactory shape. The net result 
of the week’s operations shows an advance at this time of 
$1 to $2 per share on the iron and industrial stocks as com- 
pared with the corresponding time last week. The drive 
against Colorado Fuel caused a decline from 68% realized 
last Friday to 63 on Tuesday morning of this week, followed 
by a recovery to 66 in the afternoon. The lowest price 
touched on the active industrials during the past week were 
as follows: American Can preferred, 42%,; American Car & 
Foundry common, 33; American Locomotive common, 20144; 
Cambria Steel, 22; Crucible Steel common, 1414; Crucible 
Steel preferred, 8044; Dominion Iron & Steel, 1244; Pressed 
Steel common, 5154; Republic common, 1344; Republic pre- 
ferred, 73%; Sloss-Sheffield common, 39%; Tennessee Coal, 
50; United States Steel common, 2914; United States Steel 
preferred, 7914; United States Steel new 5’s, 84%. United 
States Shipbuilding Company’s 5 per cent. bonds sold down 
to 20%, against the last previous sale at 42. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company.—The detailed 
financial statement of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany for the six months ended May 31 shows the following 
changes : 





1903. 1902. Increase. 
Profit from operation......... $1,322,333 $587,240 $735,093 
Depreciation, repairs and _ re- 
DEE cordbagtvatadaxad as 81,741 69,000 12,741 
Net earnings............. $1,240,592 $518,240 $722,352 
Interest and tAXeS....ccccccs 120,000 © vincent acne 
Ne ii ot Oy .. $1,120,592 $398,240 $722,352 
Dividend preferred stock...... 228,000 228,000 ie 
ain re sie atnuile seats $892.592 $170,240 $722,352 


A block of the $800,000 general mortgage 6 per cent. gold 
bonds of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company of Cleve- 
land are offered for sale. These bonds are due May 1, 1913, 
but are subject to call for payment at the option of the 
company on any interest day, from May 1, 1908, at 105. The 
company’s capital stock is $3,000,000, of which $1,000,000 


is 7 per cent. cumulative. Cleveland Finance says: * The 
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bonds are a lien on all the property of the company, subject to 
$400,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company and $100,000 first mortgage bonds 
of the Webster, Camp & Lane Company. These bonds are 
redeemable in 1904 and 1905, and it is proposed to retire 
them as soon as they can be obtained. Profits for the year 
1903, based on signed contracts, are estimated at $1,300,000.” 

J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co., 11 Wall street, make the follow- 
ing announcement: “ A practical proposition has been made 
to acquire a majority of the stock of the Compressed Air 
Company upon condition that the minority stockholders be 
allowed the privilege of participating in the plan upon the 
same terms as the majority. The plan provides for sufficient 
funds to pay the debts of the Compressed Air Company; to 
improve the Rome Locomotive & Machine Company's works, 
leaving a cash balance, tnus placing the company on a sound 
and prosperous footing. It will also provide new fields of 
operation with the principal railway and traction companies 
in the United States and Canada.” 

Dividends.—International Steam Pump Company have 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able in quarterly installments of 1 per cent. on the first day 
of July and October, 1903, and January and April, 1904, and 
a dividend of 6 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable in 
quarterly installments of 1% per cent. on the first days of 
August and November, 1903, and February and May, 1904. 
For the first payment on common stock transfer books will 
close June 19 and reopen July 2. 

The Garvin Machine Company of New York have de- 
clared the ninth semiannual dividend of 3% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable July 1. Books close June 15 and 
reopen July 6. 

Empire Steel & Iron Company have declared a_ semi- 
annual dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
July 1. ; 

Vulcan Detinning Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred and 1 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable July 20. Books close 
July 9 and reopen July 21. 





Trade Publications. 


Triplex Electric Pamps.-—The Aldrich vertical triplex 
electric pump, built by the Allentown Rolling Mills, Allentown, 
Pa., is described in a recent folder. This machine consists of a 
slow speed motor directly connected through single reduction 
gears to a triplex pump, the whoie making a self contained ma 
chine. These pumps are built in capacities from 50 to 2240 
gallons per minute. 

Machine Tools.—A catalogue by the Garvin Machine 
Company of New York describes the wide line of machine tools 
built by them. This consists, in part, of single and multiple 
spindle drills, drill radial drills, shapers. lathes, 
planers, &c. 

Train Lighting with De Laval Turbines.— \ bulletin 
by the De Laval Steam Turbine Company, 74 Cortlandt street, 
New York. describes the method of lighting trains with their 
turbines. In the case of a few trains on the Prussian railroads 
the turbine and direct connected dynamo are mounted on top 
of the locomotive boiler. The two main conductors are carried 
through the whole train, from car to car, by means of plug con 
nections. In each car a battery composed of 32 cells is switched 
in parallel with the mains to the dynamo. The circuit feeding 
the lamps also connected to the same mains. During the run 
the dynamo generates a current of 60 volts, which can be raised 
to 90 volts during the charging period; the batteries can be 
discharged at a voltage of from 64 to 58 volts, while the lamps 
are fed with a current of 48 volts. The system is proportioned 
according to the number of lamps required in the car. 


presses 


The Penn Engineering Company of 312 Cherry street, Phila- 
delphia, describe their radiator air valves in a pamphlet. Their 
automatic valves have a nondrip extension, and the float valves 
have a ball joint, both of which are improvements found only 
in these valves. 

The National Steel Foundry Company of New Haven, Conn., 
have prepared, in pamphlet form, a brief history and description 
of the art of steel casting. The plant of this company has a 
capacity of 30 tons of open hearth steel castings. 

QQ 

La Belle Iron Works.—The La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, Ohio, expect to start up their large pipe 
mill not later than July 15 next. This mill is equipped 
to turn out line or merchant pipe 8, 9, 10 and 12 inches 
in diameter. The La Belle Iron Works are now operat- 
ing six 50-ton open hearth steel furnaces and expect to 
start up three more open hearth furnaces of the same 
vapacity about August 15 next. The plant at present 
embraces one blast furnace in operation making about 
500 tons a day, open hearth steel plant, pipe and skel) 
mills, all at Steubenville, Ohio, and a cut nail factory at 
Wheeling, W. Va. The company are building a seco! 
blast furnace, to be a duplicate of the present stack, ar! 
which is expected to be ready for operation about I 
cember 1 next. 
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. Labor News. 


The Situation at Bridgeport. 

Bripcerort, Conn., June 16, 1903.—The machinists 
of Bridgeport have made demand upon their employers 
for a nine-hour day, with ten hours’ pay. With two ex- 
ceptions the demand was not granted, some manufac- 
turers paying no attention to the action of their men, 
others posting notices stating that it would be impos- 
sible to make a nine hours’ day, as the season’s contracts 
had already been placed based on existing wages. The 
machinists claim that their action is not as a union, but 
as individuals; but the Machinists’ Union is certainly 
back of the movement. 

As a result of the refusal to grant the demand, the 
machinists employed in the Yost factory of the Union 
Typewriter Company and at the Pacific Iron Works 
went on strike. About 30 machinists are out at the Yost 
factory and about 25 at the Pacific Iron Works. A few 
machinists employed in several other shops also struck, 
because they were given work of the Yost Company and 
the Pacific Works. However, only a few more than 60 
journeymen are on strike. With them are a number of 
helpers and handymen. 

The strike at the Yost Company was precipitated, it 
is understood, by the discharge of a shop committee 
sent to wait upon the superintendent. The demand for 
eight hours had been made and refused. The men then 
appointed a committee of three to again present their 
demand. One of the three was ill, but the other two 
waited upon the superintendent and were discharged. 
The next morning the other men declined to begin work, 
and although it was agreed by the management that the 
committee would be reinstated, the machinists con- 
cluded to go out unless the nine-hour day was granted. 
It was not granted. 

At the Pacific Works the machinists were impatient 
to strike. The recent death of the proprietor, Philo H. 
Skidmore, had left the company without an actual busi- 
ness head. The demand by the men was made a few 
days before a son of Mr. Skidmore came of age, and 
would be in a position to legally answer the demand. 
But the men would not wait even those few days. 

No other demand is coupled with that for nine hours 
without reduction of pay. The machinists are concen- 
trating their energies on this single issue. 

The two exceptions among the manufacturers are 
the Smith & Egge Mfg. Company and the American 
Graphophone Company, who recently granted all their 
employees a nine-hour day, which, of course, included 
the machinists. 

The manufacturers affected are determined to fight 
out the issue. They do not propose to give in in the 
face of a display of force by their men. They are act- 
ing in concert through the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ 
Association, who comprise in their membership practi- 
cally all of the large manufacturers of the city, as well 
as most of the smaller concerns. 

It is claimed by the union that their membership is 
upward of 900, but the general belief is that 600 is 
nearer the correct figure, not including helpers and han- 
dymen. Some of these latter are also on strike, the 60 
strikers referred to above being journeymen. Both the 
Yost and the Pacific Works are carefully picketed. 

The union is following the method of previous strikes 
in other cities by calling out the men in a few shops, the 
agreement among the members being that those who 
are working shall contribute to the support of the strik- 
ers. The union threatens to call out the men of other 
shops later on, the popular impression being that two 
shops at a time will be taken. This, however, is on the 
supposition that harmony shall continue to prevail in 
the union, and already there is some dissension. The 
members who are working are not all living up to their 
agreement to pay a weekly assessment of $1, and some 
of the strikers are beginning to see that they are getting 
the short end of the bargain. They reason that it is not 
a fair deal that they receive only $4 or $5 a week, while 
their fellow members of the union still have their full 
wages, minus only the $1 assessment, and not even 
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minus that amount in some cases. The strikers claim 
that they are idle not because they do not wish to work, 
but for the sake of procuring a shorter day’s work, in 
which, if they should be successful, all the members 
would probably share. 

The manufacturers are resolute. They believe that 
to lose this fight would be a very serious matter, and 
are determined that they will shut up their shops rather 
than surrender under fire. 

The Pacific Iron Works have two other strikes in 
their shops. The boiler makers went out Saturday, be- 
cause their demand for a nine-hour day, with ten hours’ 
pay, and for time and one-half pay for overtime, was 
not granted. Twenty-four boiler makers are out in this 
shop, in addition the blacksmiths went out on the same 
issue. 

The same demand was made by the boiler makers 
employed by the Bridgeport Boiler Works. No atten- 
tion was paid to the demand, and 16 out of 40 boiler 
makers struck. The Bridgeport Boiler Works have suc- 
ceeded in filling the places of the strikers, and state that 
none of the strikers will be given employment again. 

The differences between the foundrymen and the 
molders have been adjusted. While a nine-hour day 
was not formally granted in most of the foundries, an 
adjustment has been effected so that uniform conditions 
now exist, with the exception of the big Bridgeport Mal- 
leable Iron Foundry, where a ten-hour schedule is in 
force, and where the matter of a change has not been 
taken up. The conditions in this foundry are so entirely 
different from those in other foundries that it is taken 
as a matter of course that it is not included in the new 
adjustment. 

The molders are satisfied with the adjustment be- 
cause it gives them practically a nine-hour day, as the 
pour off is at 4.30 o’clock instead of the nominal 5 
o’clock. But as a matter of fact they have not for years 
been working more than nine hours on the average, it 
is said, because the average time of the pour off was 
before 5 o’clock. 

It has come out as a result of the strike at the Pacific 
Iron Works that it has been practically decided to incor- 
porate the business with the purpose of continuing it. 
It had been feared in Bridgeport that the plant, employ- 
ing normally 150 hands, would be abandoned. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


The Andrew Terry Company’s foundries in Terryville, 
Conn., are again in operation, although with a somewhat 
reduced force, after having been closed for about two 
weeks because of a strike of its molders. Most of the 
men were led into the trouble through ignorance and the 
influence of labor agitators from outside the place, and 
returned to work of their own volition and upon the same 
conditions which prevailed before they went out. The 
whole affair has been managed very cautiously but firmly 
by the officials of the company, and the outcome is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. Their stand in the matter has been 
cordially indorsed by their clients as well as the law abid- 
ing public. 

The Gibson Spring Company, Chicago, have made a 
settlement with the allied metal mechanics whereby the 
employees are granted a nine-hour day and a 15 per cent. 
increase in wages. Nearly 200 men are affected. 

The foundrymen and molders of Fitchburg, Mass., 
have come to an agreement as to wages. The employers 
have granted an advance of 12% cents a day, making the 
minimum wage $2.75. The foundries affected were those 
of the Putnam Machine Company, the L. H. Goodnow 
Foundry Company and M. J. Perault. 

The D. M. Dillon Boiler Works of Fitchburg, Mass., 
have settled their troubles with their boiler makers, but 
without granting a general advance in wages. The older 
men were given an advance based on their length of ser- 
vice, and some of the more recent additions to the pay- 
roll received no advance at all. However, the men appear 
to be satisfied with the arrangement. 

The molders employed in all the foundries at Spring- 
field, Mass., went on strike Tuesday, June 9, on the nine- 
hour issue. About 125 men went out in the foundries of 
the Bausch Machine Tool Company, Confectioners’ Ma- 
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chinery & Mfg. Company, Springfield Foundry Company 
and the Davitt Foundry. No settlement has been effected. 
he original demand of the Molders’ Union did not in- 
clude a nine-hour day, but was otherwise sweeping. It 
was for a minimum wage of $3 a day, which meant an in- 
crease of 25 cents; the abolition of all piece work, a 
minimum wage of $2.50 for core makers, whom the mold- 
ers have taken into their union this year; time and one- 
half pay for overtime and double time for holiday or 
Sunday work, and the union apprentice ratio of eight to 
one. A conference between the employers and a com- 
mittee of the union followed this demand. The foundry- 
men refused to grant it. The union thereupon withdrew 
this demand and presented another in its place, for a 
nine-hour day at the old minimum wage of $2.75 and a 
minimum wage of $2.50 for the core makers, for whom no 
uniform wage is in vogue in Springfield. The strike fol- 
lowed hard on the demand. It is well understood that 
the action of the local union in ordering out its members 
kas not been authorized by the national organization. In 
this instance, as in many others, conservative members of 
the union have kept out of the meetings, which acted on 
the labor question, the result being that a comparatively 
small per cent. of the members, and those the most 
radical, dictated a policy which many molders now on 
strike deeply regret. However, it is expected in Spring- 
field that the strike will be of short duration. 


The St. Louis Settlement. 

Settlements have been effected which have terminated 
most of the labor troubles in St. Louis. Agreements were 
entered into by the St. Louis Metal Trades’ Association and 
the machinists and apprentices, allied metal mechanics 
and blacksmiths in their employ. The unions representing 
the pattern makers and brass workers were offered the 
same terms of settlement, but declined to accept them. 
Following are the shop rules to govern members of the 
St. Louis Metal Trades Association in their relations 
with the machinists and machinist apprentices in their 
employ from May 20, 1908, to May 20, 1904: 


1. Fifty-four hours shail constitute a week’s work. These 
hours shall be worked between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., and a sched- 
ule thereof posted in the shops. All work outside of such sched- 
ule is to be paid for as overtime. 

Night gangs shall also work 54 hours per week on the regu- 
lar night schedule posted in the shops, and any overtime worked 
outside of the schedule hours shall be paid for as overtime. 

2. All overtime up to 12 o’clock midnight shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half time, and that after 12 o’clock 
and the following holidays: New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
Memorial Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day and Sundays shall be paid for at the rate of not less than 
double time. 

In cases of meneney, where shop machinery breaks or runs 
down, and it is absolutely necessary to repair the same, so that 
the factory can run on the following day, or on Monday, this 
work shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half time. 
The. repairs above referred to apply only to the machinery of 
the employer. ‘The foregoing rates not to interfere in any way 
with existing condifion; that is, where a higher rate than the 
above is paid now no change will take place. Such rates for 
overtime shall not apply to men regularly employed on night 
gangs. 

3. Apprentices shall be formally indentured under the offi- 
cial contract mutually adopted for a period of four years to 
learn the machinists’ trade, and at the time of making said in 
denture shall be between the ages of 16 and 21 years. There 
may be one apprentice for the shop and in addition not more 
than one apprentice for every five machinists. 

No apprentice shall, except for just cause. leave the service 
of his employer until he has served his full term, when he shall 
receive an apprenticeship certificate, and if competent receive 
machinists’ wages. 

4. There shall be no arbitrary limitation of the amount of 
work a workman or machine may turn out in a day. We will 
countenance no condition of wage which is not fair and which 
does not insure a good wage to a good workman. 

5. We will not interfere with the proper functions of labor 
organizations, and will permit no interference with the proper 
management of our business. 

6. There shall be no discrimination in employment on ac- 

count of membership or nonmembership in any labor organiza- 
tion, and there shall be no discrimination against or interfer- 
ence with any workman by his fellow employees because of his 
or their membership or nonmembership in any labor organiza- 
tion while in the discharge of his duties. 
7. Any workman may leave our employment whenever he 
sees fit, and it is the privilege of the employer to discharge any 
workman whenever he sees fit. But this rule shall in no case 
permit collective action, contrary to the provision of Rule 8. 

8. We will receive committees of our machinists to discuss 
grievances and will not discriminate against any machinist on 
such committee. 

In case of misunderstanding we will meet a committee of our 
machinists and endeavor to adjust the matter on a fair and 
equitable basis, and in case of inability to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion we will submit the question to conciliation of six 
persons, three chosen by the employer and three by the machin- 
ists, who shall within 48 hours attempt to adjust the matter, 
and in ease of inability to reach a satisfactory conclusion this 
board may agree upon a final board of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion, whose decision shall be final and binding on both employer 
and machinists. Disapproving absolutely of strikes and _ lock- 
outs, there shall be no cessation of work pending conciliation or 
arbitration, and we will not arbitrate any question with men on 
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strike or an employer who has locked out his machinists with- 
ut complying with Rule 8. : 

0. There slall be an increase of 714 per cent. in the hourly 
i 





rate paid machinists 

10. Either party to this agreement desiring to amend or 
cancel it shal! give notice to the other party in writing on oF 
before April 20, 1904, 


An agreement embodying precisely the same features 
as the above, including the 744 per cent. increase in wages 
but with the exception of the apprenticeship clauses, was 
entered into by the St. Louis Metal Trades Association 
and the Allied Metal Mechanics. Following are the shop 
rules to govern members of the St. Louis Metal Trades 
Association in their relation with the blacksmiths in their 


elploy : 


1. To be considered a blacksmith, ore shall be able to take 
any piece of work pertaining to his class, with the drawings or 
blue prints, and prosecute the work to a successful completion 
within a reasonable time. He shall also have served a regular 
apprenticeship or have worked at the trade four years. 

It is understood that the question of competency is to be 
determined by the employers. Since the employers are re 
sponsible for the work turned out by their workmen, they shall 
therefore have full discretion to designate the men they con- 
sider competent to perform the work and to determine the con 
ditions under which it shal! be prosecuted. 

This last paragraph does not in any way abridge or destroy 
the right of appeal from any apparent or alleged unjust de- 
cision rendered by an employer, in conformity with the powers 
vested in him by this paragraph. 

2. Fifty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work. These 
hours shall be worked between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., and a ee 
ule thereof posted in the shops. All work outside of such 
schedule is to be paid for as overtime. 

Night gangs shall also work 54 hours per week on the regular 
night schedule posted in the shop, and any overtime worked out- 
side of the schedule hours shall be paid for as overtime. 

Note.—tThis rule is in no way to interfere with shops run- 
ning under agreements providing a different schedule of hours. 

3. All overtime up to 12 o’clock midnight shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half time, and that after 12 o'clock, 
and the following holidays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and Sundays, shall 
be paid for at the rate of no less than double time. 

In cases of emergencies, where shop machinery breaks or 
runs down, and it is absolutely necessary to repair the same so 
that the factory can run the following day, or on Monday, 
this work shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
time. The repairs above referred to apply only to the machin- 
ery of the employer. The foregoing rates not to interfere in 
any way with existing conditions; that is, where a different 
rate than the above is paid now, no change will take place. 
Such rates for overtime shall not apply to men regularly em- 
ployed on night gangs. 

A helper will not be permitted to do blacksmith work at 
a fire except under the following conditions: If placed at a fire 
for not more than a week, in case of emergency, he shall re- 
ceive his regular wage rate. If placed at the fire for a period 
longer than one week, his wages shall be increased 25 cents 
per day at once, and he shall be granted a further increase of 
25 cents per day at the end of each six months thereafter, until 
es shall have attained the rate of wages previously paid at the 
ire. 

No apprentice shall. except for just cause, leave the service 
of his employer until he has served his full term, when he shall 
receive an apprenticeship certificate. 

5. There shall be a fair day's wage, and no limitation of 
production. 

6. We disclaim any wish to interfere with the proper func- 
tions of labor organizations, but will permit no interference 
with the proper management of our business. 

7. Workmen shall belong or not belong to trades union, as 
they see fit. We shall employ union or nonunion men at our 
discretion. 

8. Any workman may leave our employment whenever he 
sees fit, and it is the privilege of the employer to discharge 
any workman when he sees fit. But this rule shall in no case 
permit collective action, contrary to the provisions of Rule 9. 

9. We will receive committees of our employees to discuss 
grievances, and will not discriminate against any employee on 
such committee. 

_ In case of misunderstanding, we will meet our employees 
either individually or collectively, and endeavor to adjust the 
matter on a fair and equitable basis, and in ease of inability 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion, we will submit the question 
to arbitration of six persons, three chosen by the employees 
and three by the employer, who shall, as soon as possible, at- 
tempt to adjust the matter, and in case of inability to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion, this board may agree upon a final 
board of arbitration. whose decision shall be final and binding 
on both employer and employee. 

Disapproving absolutely of strikes and lockouts, there shall 
be no cessation of work pending arbitration, and we will not 
arbitrate any question with men on strike. 

10. There shall be an increase of 7% per cent. in the hourly 
rates paid blacksmiths. 

11. These rules shall govern for one year from date hereof 
and continue thereafter until amended or canceled after 30 
days’ written notice. 


On May 20 about 1000 men, including machinists. 
blacksmiths, metal polishers, pattern makers, &¢., went 
on strike in St. Louis because their demands upon the 
employers were not met. The men held out for a 10 per 
cent. advance in wages. The employers refused to accede, 
but offered to compromise on a 6 per cent. advance. This 
the men declined. It is generally believed that the pat- 
tern makers and brass workers will finally determine to 
come back on the basis of settlement given above. 


silane 
James H. Peck, proprietor of the Peck Rolling Mills, 


Limited, Montreal, Canada, died June 9 at his home, in 
that city, aged 52 years. 
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HARDWARE. 


PMIIOUGHTFUL students of trade tendencies cannot 
T but be on the lookout for indications as to the ex- 
tent to which the jobbing trade are drifting toward man- 
ufacturing. Our readers will recall many jobbing houses 
who are at the same time openly in the field as manu- 
facturers. In addition to these there are others who are 
virtually in control of a number of small manufacturing 
concerns whose entire output they market. Still others 
are closely allied by identity of financial interest with 
mills or factories. In this connection the recent change 
of name in well-known Hardware jobbing houses is at 
least suggestive. The question comes up whether the 
jobbing house of the future is, through consolidation or 
gradual development, to be a gigantic corporation which 
shall have exceedingly wide relations to the trade as dis- 
tributors of products greatly varied in character, many 
of which are of theirown manufacture or made under their 
control or in their interest. The apprehension of such a 
complication and increase in competition was = an 
influence which made manufacturers look askance on the 
great consolidation of jobbing interests, the announce- 
ment of which, so quickly followed by its utter collapse, 
was one of the startling and withal pathetic incidents 
in the recent history of the trade. 


The incident mentioned in our last issue, in which a 
manufacturer, jobber, retailer and consumer were con- 
cerned in negotiations relating to the purchase of a 
church bell, has called out a number of communications. 
It is evidently regarded by our readers as illustrating 
the prevailing disturbed condition of things so far as 
the distribution of manufactured products is concerned, 
the breaking away from old methods and the practical 
problem as to the course which the progressive and up 
to date merchant or manufacturer is to pursue. We 
shall not attempt to summarize the opinions expressed 
on the various questions involved in the case under con- 
sideration. On one point, however, most of our readers 
agree—that the retail merchant was to blame in not 
going direct to the manufacturer for the purchase of 
an article which was not regularly carried in stock by 
the jobber; that he, if well posted, should have done 
this in the first instance, but that he was doubly and 
inexcusably negligent in not going to the manufacturer 
when he found that if he purchased the bell through the 
jobber he could not meet the price of the catalogue house. 
The incident regarded in this light is to be taken as an 
illustration of the lack on the part of many retail mer- 
chants of the enterprise and push which are essential 
to a successful business career in these days of such 
vigorous competition and of so much boldness and orig- 
inality in trade. that those who are content to trudge 
along in the old paths will find that they lead to a 
destination very remote from the goal of a legitimate 
ambition. Whatever measure of blame belongs to the 
retail merchant for his deficiency of enterprise and en- 
ergy in this transaction does not, of course, exonerate 
the manufacturer or the jobber if they were at fault in 
the premises. To these phases of the question we may 
have occasion to refer again; we now emphasize the re- 
tailer’s shortcoming because the prime duty of the retail 
trade is to recognize that the lack of enterprise and of 
a wide awake spirit in the conduct of business is the 
prolific source of the evils under which they are suffer- 
ing. In this view of the case their first duty is to revise 
their own methods rather than criticise, no matter how 
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justly, the methods of the manufacturer, the jobber or 
even the catalogue house. 





Condition of Trade. 


The six months of 1903 about to close certainly afford, 
us a whole, a very satisfactory ‘retrospect, so far as 
the general volume of business and the prices which 
have prevailed are concerned. With scarcely an excep- 
tion manufacturers have been working to their full 
capacity, but have felt the necessity for increasing their 
facilities, wherever this has been feasible, and even then 
many of them have been struggling with back orders 
from which they are only now succeeding in freeing 
themselves. The prosperity which has thus been en- 
joyed by the manufacturers has been participated in in 
corresponding measure by the distributers, both whole- 
sale and retail, throughout the country, with whom, ex- 
cept in adverse circumstances, the half year has been 
one which gave excellent opportunities for profitable 
business. The time of year is now upon the trade when 
a relaxing pressure is to be expected, and there are 
already indications of the near approach of the vaca- 
tion season. As usual, there has been during the pres- 
ent month a falling off in orders received by manufac- 
turers, and the disposition not to purchase extensively 
has been made more decided by some influences, which 
tend to interrupt and check in some little measure the 
exceedingly confident feeling which has for so long a 
time prevailed. Among these untoward influences are 
the disturbances of the even course of nature by 
drought and flood, the unsettling of things in the indus- 
trial and financial world by strikes, the shrinkage in the 
values of securities and the decline in Iron. The pow- 
ers of nature have fortunately resumed their wonted 
beneficient sway, and the prospects are excellent for 
large harvests, which should give a sound basis for con- 
tinued prosperity. It is to be hoped that the course of 
things where human agency enters the case may have 
an equally fortunate outcome, with labor contented 
and distrust removed, even with securities and raw 
material on a lower but sounder level. The desirability 
of a return to more normal prices for merchandise is 
generally conceded, and is undoubtedly essential to the 
continuance of prosperous conditions. While there is a 
good deal of speculation as to what the future of trade 
may be and a canvassing of the question as to whether 
we are to prepare for a reaction from the splendid condi- 
tions which the country has so long enjoyed, the produc- 
tion and consumption of goods goes on apace and gen- 
eral well being continues. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


There has been a decided increase in the number of 
contracts placed by manufacturers for Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys and other power transmission supplies; also for 
Wire Fencing, Fencing Wire, Spring Wire, Mattress Wire. 
Weaving Wire and similar products, but the mills have 
booked but little new- business from the jobbing interests 
for Nails, Plain and Barb Wire. Specifications on old 
commitments also are pretty well in, and a quiet time, 
as usual at this season, will probably be experienced in 
the next month or two. The merchant trade in heavy 
lines in Hardware has shown further improvement, al- 
though still much below the average of a year ago. The 
demand for Bars, Spikes, Bolts, Rivets, Plates, Sheets 
and a few other similar goods have been quite satisfac- 
tory, but Nuts have been less. active and Chain has been 


exceptionally dull and weak. Tapped Nuts and Washers 
are still very searce and wanted. 


Tin Plate is also very 
searce, but with a more ample supply of Tin Plate Bars 
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at lower prices the outlook is more favorable for an ample 
supply of Plates. Manufacturers’ agents for Shelf Hard- 
ware, such as Cupboard Locks, Sash Fasteners, Awning 
Pulleys and others goods of the same general character, 
report the market quiet, the disposition being to purchase 
less freely for fall delivery than usual at this time of the 
year. Builders’ Hardware has been quiet, nothing defi- 
nite being heard from the several large contracts for 
buildings previously referred to and the smaller contracts 
offered being fewer and less desirable. Jobbers report 
that while there is lack of animation in trade, there is a 
fair volume of business in the aggregate and that orders 
are well distributed over staple lines and specialties. The 
bulk of orders for fall shipment have been placed, and 
as far as this business is concerned we are now between 
the seasons, when a lull is usually expected. However, 
one or two jobbers report the receipt of fair sized or- 
ders for Axes and Scoops, and occasional additional or- 
ders are being received for Carpenters’ Tools. Most of 
the business coming forward to jobbers at the moment 
is for quick shipment and for the summer line of goods. 
The retail trade is moderately active without special new 
features. Orders from the flooded district tributary to 
this market are still few and far between. Much interest 
is naturally felt in the crop prospects. With the 
lower condition of winter wheat and the decrense in 
the acreage of corn planted, the prospect for record 
breaking yields has been killed, as far as winter wheat 
and corn are concerned: but the indicated yield of spring 
wheat is for the largest crop ever harvested, not- 
withstanding a decreased acreage. Under the circum- 
stances the outlook is for a continuance of general pros- 
nerity. Dealers in Wagon Material note that they have 
practically carte blanche orders for Spokes, Rims, Hubs 
and similar material, which is very scarce, as a large 
portion of the territory which is usually rich in ship- 
nents of these articles has been flooded for a consider- 
uble period, cutting off supplies. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Keports from the Hardware jobbing district all point 
to a very large volume of business. The flood conditions 
and other matters which have figured in this market 
seem now to have been almost entirely lost sight of and 
shipments are moving forward as usual. In connection 
with the large volume of orders for all summer lines of 
specialties some activity is to be noted in the demand for 
fall goods. Reports from individual salesmen concerning 
crop prospects in certain localities are generally of an 
encouraging nature and strengthen the trade’s reliance 
in a very large fall business. 


Portland, Oregon 


CORBETT, FAILING & RoBERTSON.—Trade is good and 
June bids fair to end the first half of the year with a 
skyrocket finish. Two things tend to bring about the 
above conditions. The interior buyer that watches the 
market knows of the big drop in the price of pig iron and 
fears that ultimately it will have its effect on finished 
products and prefers jobbers to carry his stock. In addi- 


‘tion is the uncertainty of the crop outlook. We have had 


a long spell of dry weather unusual to the Pacific North- 
west at this season, and now on top of that very hot 
weather prevails. 

The retailers who have heretofore placed a large part 
of their orders in the East now see it to their advantage 
to order often and in smaller quantities from nearest 
jobbing points. That means grist to our mills. 

There are others, however, who are preparing to share 
with us in the good things that the gods have dished up 
so liberally in this section. Something over a year ago 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company of San Francisco 
bought the Portland Rolling Mills. Last month they 
bought 1% acres of ground in the vicinity of the rolling 
mills, where they propose building a warehouse to carry 
goods to supply their trade in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. This will result probably in expanding to a full 
stuck later, as a branch house. Marshall-Wells Hardware 
Company of Duluth, over a year ago opened a warehouse 
here, as the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company are now 
doing, and this vear bought a lot, 75 x 200 feet. in the 
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business center, where they are now erecting a five-story 
building, the first story of stone and the balance of brick. 
Here they will carry all the lines they handle and manu- 
facture in Duluth. Waterhouse & Lester of San Fran- 
cisco. dealing in blacksmiths’ and wagon makers’ sup- 
plies, are opening a branch here in a new seven-story 
building that was leased to them and others before con- 
struction commenced. Mr. Kirk of Farwell, Osmun, Kirk 
& Co. of St. Paul was here about 60 days ago inquiring 
about location and price of real estate, but to date noth- 
ing definite has developed in their case. 

Water and rail converging at this point, allowing the 
assembling of goods from all parts of the world and un- 
equaled facilities for distribution through as fair a coun- 
try as God ever made, where terminates the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern, has induced the far sighted management of these 
firms to cast their lot and pay taxes with us. Thank God 
for the latter and may He make the competition as light 
as possible consistent with the circumstances ! 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM CoMPpANyY.—There seems to be no 
let up in the-volume of business that is coming to this 
market for general lines of Hardware. The trade seem 
to realize fully that Cleveland is a good market to buy 
from on account of the large stocks of goods and the 
ability of the jobber to make prompt shipments. 

There is considerable let up in the railroad congestion 
at different points, so that we are able to give our custom- 
ers very good and reasonable service, and we expect it 
to grow better every day. The railroad companies report 
that the terminal and transfer points are being rapidly 
cleared up, and promise better service from now on, and 
with this accomplished it will largely benefit our custom- 
ers and us. 

There is a very active demand just at this time for 
Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting, but stocks are light all 
over the country, and this necessitates exchanging sizes 
and kinds with our neighbors to accommodate customers, 
which we are doing quite nicely. 

There has been an extremely large trade in Lawn 
Mowers this year on account of the recent wet weather, 
which has made the lawn grass grow very rapidly. Peo- 
ple have been educated in the last few years to keep their 
lawns in good order, and it has largely increased the sale 
of the hand and horse Lawn Mowers. 

Orders that are coming in by mail direct from custom- 
ers and through salesmen are quite noticeable at this 
time of the year for their length, quantity and good as- 
sortments, showing that the retail dealers are enjoying 
good trade in almost all lines of Shelf Hardware. 

Throughout the country there seems to be a great deal 
of building going on and much more in anticipation. La- 
bor troubles seem to have affected the larger cities most- 
ly. It looks very much as though the labor troubles and 
strikes will soon be things of the past and that the whole 
country will settle down to good solid work. 

We extend our sympathy to those in the Mississippi 
Valley who are suffering so much from the recent floods, 
and trust that the waters will soon subside and that 
peace, happiness and prosperous business will come to 
them. 

In this immediate vicinity the wholesale and retail 
dealers in all lines of trade report that they are enjoying 
a fine business. Collections are extremely satisfactory 
and we expect to close the first six months’ business this 
year with a larger showing than heretofore. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLeyY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Business in 
this section of the country, as far as we are able to see, 
continues to be most satisfactory. The farmers, general 
store keepers and retail merchants of the South are all 
enjoying an unusual amount of prosperity. Crop pros- 
pects are fairly good, and while the crops may not be as 
large as in some years, commodities are going to bring a 
good price and will overbalance any shortage. 

The mining industries of the South are developing 
more rapidly every day ; new coal mines are being opened 
all the time: iron furnaces are being started and the 
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phosphate mines in this immediate section are in full 
blast. The shipments of phosphate at present are larger 
than they have been for the past two years, and the 
prices being obtained for the phosphate rock are con- 
siderably higher. The manufacturing industries of the 
South seem to be flourishing. All manufacturing plants 
and other branches of trade seem to have as much as 
they can do. 

Nashville Hardware jobbers report the trade for the 
month of June unusually good, showing quite an increase 
over June of last year. There continues a large demand 
for goods and prices are being well maintained. 

Louisville. 

W. B. Berxnar & Co.—We have to report a steady, 
reasonably active market—in fact, more active than is 
usual at this season of the year. Buying has undoubtedly 
been light for some months past, so that the actual needs 
of the business are making themselves felt in sorting up 
orders, which flow in in pretty full streams every morh- 
ing of the business week. 

No concessions are being offered, as far as we can 
learn, and as the manufacturers profess to be well filled 
up with orders for some time to come, there is no special 
reason that there should be any cutting ‘unless demand 
falls far below what is apparent. 

The recent rains have greatly decreased the damage 
done by early drought in this part of the country. They 
have not been so excessive here as they have been else- 
where. With the favorable weather now, we look forward 
to most excellent crops, including hay, wheat and the later 
fruits. 

Philadelphia. 

SuppLtEE Harpwarre ComMpany.—Trade in wholesale 
circles has, up to this date, kept up quite as well as one 
ought to expect, especially considering the conditions that 
prevail over the entire country. Locally our season has 
been one of radical weather changes, unusually cold 
weather being followed by a few exceedingly hot days, 
then a sudden change to unseasonable cold, and from a 
dry season of considerable length to recent cold rains. 
This would naturally have its effect upon trade, but what 
has retarded it more than we otherwise would expect 
has been the unrest of the employed in various vocations 
of mechanical and manufacturing industries. 

The stupendous strike in the coal regions, which lasted 
s0 many months, had an effect from which the entire 
country suffered, both in the high price of coal and iu 
the scarcity of the same; and it is the opinion of manu- 
facturers as well as building contractors who are now 
suffering from strikes that this strike in the coal regions 
was largely the cause of the extended unrest which 
smoldered for a while and then developed in full force 
through the organizations of the various builders, both 
in New York City and Philadelphia, and caused suspen- 
sion of building operations. No sooner were there signs 
of this trouble becoming settled than the textile workers 
of our city became uneasy, which resulted in a strike in 
which 100,000 men and women, including boys and girls 
of 15 years or under, suddenly refused to return to work. 

The recent estimate given out of 300,000 persons on a 
strike throughout the country, located as we are, we 
should consider quite an underestimate. The 600 manu- 
facturers located in our own city report 100,000 on 
strike; in Pittsburgh there are 70,000 locked out, which 
might be practically called a strike, because it would 
have ended in that ultimately. There are also quite a 
number of local strikes through our State, which with the 
others would foot up to at least two-thirds of the above 
estimate for the entire country. The unrest has extended 
through the great Northwest, but the territory west of 
the Mississippi River, including Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Missouri, has suffered from flood, fires, tornadoes and 
loss of life, in which the whole country has sympathized 
and which no human effort could have prevented. Then 
came loss of life and property in the South from torna- 
does, storms and floods. 

All these things combined have caused great un- 
easiness in the money market and extraordinary declines 
in stocks. It is estimated that 25 well-known stoeks have 
declined over $500,000,000 in value, nor does this cover 
There 


many stocks. which have declined 66 2-3 per cent. 
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is a bright side, however, to the near future in the shape 
of a larger wheat crop throughout the country than last 
year, which was an enormous one, and while the corn 
crop may not be equal to last year’s, it is estimated it 
will be very large, and the oat crop also will nearly hold 
its own. Our country is helped out wonderfully by the 
expenditure of money in railroad developments. So tak- 
ing it altogether, when matters become settled again and 
considering the recuperative powers of our country, while 
persons in financial circles are very uneasy, persons in 
trade hope for a continuation of good business during 
the year. 

Changes in prices are few, nor is it likely that any 
radical change will take place July 1. 
Trade continues fair in our own city. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The largest part of the Nails being 
shipped from the mills are on contract orders, specifica- 
tions on which are coming in quite freely. Current de- 
mand covered by new orders is only fair. Prices are 
considered low by some in the trade and as not particu- 
larly remunerative to mills who do not manufacture their 
own raw material. Under these conditions the market 
remains firm. The view is held that Nails will not be 
lower in price, at least this year, and that large buyers 
are recognizing this. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

CRE TINE DONS o56 kis oe io eM ee RAs OES EM $2.00 
Retailers, carload lots 
Retailers, less than carload lots 

New York.—While no improvement has taken place in 
the local labor situation, the call for Nails continues 
steady. In fact, it is believed that the month of June 
will make a very fair showing in the quantity sold, un- 
der the adverse conditions. The market is firm at the 
following quotations: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots 
from store, $2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There is a fair movement on 
orders previously booked, but the new orders being re- 
ceived are light. However, the market continues firm, 
the mills being well supplied with contracts upon which 
specifications have been generally received. The market 
continues firm in tone, without prospect of a change in 
prices. Official quotations continue steady at $2.15 to 
2.20 in carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago. Broken cars sell at 
5 to 10 cents higher. For Galvanizing 75 cents per keg 
and for tinning $1.50 extra per keg is charged. 

St. Louis, by Tclegraph.—A moderate degree of activ- 
ity is to be noted for Wire Nails. Small lots from store 
are quoted at $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails has fallen off a 
zood deal, due to the strikes in the building trades in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Should these strikes be ad- 
justed it is believed that demand will improve very con- 
siderably. Specifications on contracts are coming in quite 
freely and these are giving the mills plenty of work. 
Prices are fairly well maintained, being shaded only in 
exceptional cases by jobbers who have stocks of Nails 
bought when prices were lower than they are now. We 
quote $2 in carloads to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to re- 
tailers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. For galvaniz- 
ing Nails 75 cents per keg is charged and for tinning Nails 
$1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—Demand is not particularly active and 
mills are able to make prompt shipments. The lighter 
eall for Nails is attributed, in part, to labor troubles, 
which are more or less prevalent throughout the country. 
The market is firm and quotations are as follows: $2.15, 
base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of 
destination ; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The requirements of the trade continue 
up to jobbers’ expectations, and while demand is light 
there is a continued movement of Nails into dealers’ 
hands. ‘The market remains firm and quotations for car- 
loads and less than carloads are as follows: Carloads on 
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dock, $2.29; less than carloads ou dock, $2.33; small lots 
from store, $2.40. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand from all sources 
has been light, enabling the mills to make prompter ship- 
ments on orders previously placed. But while the mar- 
ket has been quiet, prices have been well sustained on the 
basis of $2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 in less than car- 
load lots for Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails are held at $2.45 
to $2.50 per keg from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Jobbers report demand of a 
very fair order for Cut Nails. Small lots from store 
are quoted: Steel at $2.45 and Iron at $2.55. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails is only, fairly ac- 
tive, being restricted very much by the building strikes 
prevailing in many of the large cities throughout the 
country. There is no trouble in getting prompt deliv- 
eries for Cut Nails, the supply of Steel and also of cars 
being adequate for all demands. Prices are being fairly 
well maintained, and are as follows: Steel Cut Nails, 
$2.15, base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than carloads; 
Iron Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and $2.30 in less 
than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of 
destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—The quietness incident to the season is 
making itself manifest by the falling off in demand. Re- 
quirements are confined to small lots, while the market 
remains firm. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Painted. Galv. 


Jobbers, Carload lots... ... 5... ccc ccccccsce Gawd §2.60 
ReOCaTIORS, COPIONG lOtBe cc ck cece cv cvivccer Bee 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The new orders received have 
been for smaller shipments; in contracts previously placed 
specifications have been more liberal. The jobbing trade 
has been quiet and without special features. Prices have 
remained steady. Galvanized Wire is selling on the 
basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in carload lots and Painted at 
$2.45 to $2.50, the outside price being to retailers. For 
small lots 5 to 10 cents extra is charged. Staples in car- 
load lots sell as follows: Polished, $2.30 to $2.35, and 
Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, the outside price being to re- 
tailers. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—For the season a satisfac- 
tory demand is being handled by the jobbing trade for 
Barb Wire. Quotations are as follows: Painted, $2.65; 
Galvanized, $2.95, in small lots from store. 

Pittsburgh.—The season is about over, and demand is 
for small lots only. Specifications for old contracts are 
coming in fairly well, but the mills could handle a larger 
tonnage, if they had it. Prices are being fairly well 
maintained, and we quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; 
Galvanized, $2.60, in carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; 
Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.45; 
Galvanized, $2.75, in small lots to retailers. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—The demand continues active, 
while mills are also working on old contracts. The mar- 
ket is firm at the following quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


A NN 08. 30 a Suis gad SU hig BUS 6 Kale es $1.90 
MN eo x wsiind Kha kee Weeds MERON e es 1.95 
Less than carloads....... tile he amie doce Aled emake man ae 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed.....Base. $0.05 .10 .15 25 35 45 55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 35 -40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Fence Wire 
and Wire Fencing has continued active, and the market 
has remained firm at the following prices: Nos. 6 to 9 
sell at $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on track, and $2.15 
to $2.20 in less than carload lots from store, Galvanized 
bringing 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents 
extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand is of a moder- 
ate order, and jobbers’ quotations for Smooth Wire are 
unchanged, as follows: No. 9, $2.30; Galvanized, 30 cents 
extra. 
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Pittsburgh.—There is a very heavy demand for Fen- 
cing Wire, but, on other kinds orders are being placed 
only for small lots. The mills are busy on contracts 
placed some time since. Prices in the main are well 
maintained, and are as follows: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, 
for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads 
to retailers and $2.05 in small lots to retailers; Gal- 
vanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents 
extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Binder Twine.—Conditions continue unsatisfactory, 
owing to the variety of prices and to the uncertainty 
as to the probable requirements for Twine. The excess- 
ive rains throughout the country have retarded the 
ripening of grain, and consequently postponed harvest. 
The straw in many parts of the country is large and 
the growth rank. Floods, on the other hand, have de 
stroyed crops in many cases, and have put some stocks 
of Twine under water. Quotations in the East range 
from 12 to 12% cents per pound in small quantities for 
Sisal and Standard. Reports from the West indicate 
a range of quotations from 10 to 13% cents in less than 
carload lots, according to locality and supply. There 
seems to be a general impression that about the same 
amount of Twine will be required for the country as 
last year, but this is more or less supposition under the 
condition prevailing. The belief is expressed in some 
quarters that scarcity of Twine, if there is any, will be 
largely confined to Sisal. 

Cordage.—Demand for Rope continues fairly active 
at unchanged quotations. These, on the basis of 7-16 
inch and larger, are as follows: Sisal, according to qual- 
ity, 9 to 10 cents; Manila, on the same basis, 12 cents 
per pound. <A rebate of 4 cent per pound is allowed on 
large lots. 

Glass.—Owing to the slowness with which replies 
have been received from members of the Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, relative to their acceptance of the combined 
ininufacturers’ proposition of a sale of 300,000 boxes 6f 
Glass, final acceptance was postponed until June 15. 
‘That date has passed and the association have not agreed 
to buy what there is little prospect of their needing in 
the near future. Whether the manufacturers will again 
extend the date of acceptance or carry out their threat 
of selling direct to the trade remains to be seen. Some 
are of the opinion that when the jobbers’ stocks need 
replenishing the manufacturers will be willing 


to 
sell them. 


It is not the proposed advance over the for- 
mer price that is causing timidity on the part of the 
jobbers, but lack of demand, and the desire not to have 
stocks on hand in the fall when the blowing machine 
may play a prominent part in the market. The Jobbers’ 
Association have advanced prices, which took effect on 
the 15th inst., as follows: In small lots, 90 and 5 per 
cent. discount for the first three brackets, and 90 and 
15 per cent. discount for all sizes above, either single 
or double strength. The last allotment of Glass was 
bought on a new manufacturers’ list, in which the list 
prices of the first three brackets were reduced. The 
proposed purchase price is based on the old manufac- 
turers’ list, which would make an advance to the jobbers 
of about 10 per cent. in the cost. In prospect of this 
higher cost, the Jobbers’ Association have revised their 
discounts. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil—The Seed market has shown 
weakness by decline in price, and this, with the lack of 
fair demand, has resulted in an easy undertone to the 
market. No change has taken place in quotations, which 
are as follows: City Raw, 44 cents per gallon in lots 
of five barrels or more, and out of town Raw at 41 cents 
in like quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market has fallen off % cent 
during the week at this point. Demand is moderate for 
small lots. <A firmer feeling is reported for July delivery. 
Quotations for prompt delivery, according to quantity, are 
as follows: Southerns, 49 to 4914 cents; machine made 
barrels, 491% to 50 cents per gallon. 

Stove Boards.— Manufacturers generally refer to the 
situation in Stove Boards as reasonably satisfactory. 
There is an excellent demand for the goods, many of the 
large trade having covered their requirements by placing 
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orders at an earlier date than usual. Prices, while some- 
what higher than last season, are referréd to as not hav- 
ing kept pace with the increased cost of the raw material. 
The regular discount to the small trade is about 30 and 
10 per cent. 


THE CHURCH BELL INCIDENT. 


IVE reference in our last issue to the experience of the 
T Hardware merchant who found it impracticable, on 
account of the competition of a catalogue house, to sup- 
ply the Church Bell for a new church in his town has 
called out some unusually interesting letters. From some 
of these we give extracts in the following columns. It 
will be seen that there is quite general agreement in the 
views expressed as to the part taken in the transaction 
by the four parties concerned—the Building Committee, 
the local Hardware merchant, the jobber and the manu- 
facturer. For convenience in appreciating the force of 
the opinions expressed in the letters we recall the incident 
und questions relating to it: 


The Church Bell. 


A retail Hardware merchant reccives an inquiry for a Church 
Bell of given quality and weight, for use in a new church 
in his town. 

The merchant obtains from a jobbing house a quotation on the 
Bell, adds 10 per cent. profit, and names the price to the 
Building Committee. 

The Building Committee tell him that they are able to do bet- 
ter by purchasing from a catalogue house, who quote them 
a price substantially the same as the retailer's cost from 
the jobber. 

The merchant takes up the matter with the jobbing house, 
mentioning the price at which the church can buy the Bell 
from the catalogue house, and protesting that it is not 
right that his customer should be able to purchase the Bell 
as cheaply ag he. 

The jobbing house reply that they added only a moderate per- 
centage of profit to their cost, the catalogue house having 
purchased the Bell from the manufacturer at the same 
price as the manufacturer quoted the jobber. 

The result was that the Building Committee bought the Bell 
from the catalogue house. 


Were the Building Committee to blame for buying the Bell 
from the catalogue house? 

Was the retailer right in going to the jobber instead of direct 
to the manufacturer? 

Should the jobber in any way be held responsible for the fact 
that the Bell was purchased from the catalogue house and 
not from the Hardware merchant? 

Was the manufacturer right in making the catalogue house 
the same price as the jobber? 


The Retailer’s Shortcomings. 

From a Merchunt in Massachusetts: Answering the 
questions regarding the transaction of the Church Bell: 

To the first I should say, No. 

To the second, Yes. unless he carried Bells in stock, 
in which case he should buy them of the manufacturer. 

To the third, No. 

To the fourth I should say, No, unless the jobbers did 
not generally carry Church Bells as a part of their regu- 
lar stock. 

Most retailers will have to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. In many places their prices have not been 
changed for years, and they are selling many things at 
zn abnormally large profit and are paying for them 
whenever they please. These methods are not such as 
govern the up to date catalogue or department stores, and 
the consuming public should not be expected to be com- 
pelled to buy from stores who are so far behind the 
“march of modern ideas.” 

There is so much confusion regarding who are jobbers 
and who are retailers, and from the fact that most jobbers 
do retailing, many openly through a retail store and many 
others selling the larger consumers, and from this it is 
easy to work down to very small consumers, and as there 
seems to be no dividing line my own idea is that the 
manufacturer should not be burdened with small ac- 
counts and should have quantities for the basis on which 
his goods should be sold in every instance, and if the 
retailers wish to compete with the catalogue and depart- 
ment stores they must through their association secre- 
tary or by getting together overhaul their present meth- 
ods and buy in sufficient lots to get a lower price than 
they are getting, take cash discounts and revise their 
selling prices. . 

They can with these methods sell for cash generally as 
low as the catalogue houses, and I think generally with 
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better results, as their whole store will feel the stimulus 
of new ideas and trade will undoubtedly come to them 
in larger volume, and as difference is made for cash cus- 
tomers undoubtedly their cash sales will be largely in- 
creased. 

From the Manufacturers’ Standpoint. 

From a Manufacturer of Church Bells: We must 
frankly tell you that our experience has never been any- 
thing in the line of what the article refers to. Fully 
nineteen-twentieths, if not ninety-nine one-hundredths, 
of our orders come direct, and a great share of these 
are individual orders, so many of our single Bells. Peals 
and Chimes being taken as individual gifts. 

Whenever a Hardware merchant or a Hardware firm 
writes to us we quote in reply precisely the same price 
which we name, or have named, to the neighboring 
church or individual, and then we make a special deduc- 
tion to this merchant or company. 

In this way we keep our quotations correct and carry 
out, as we think, proper business courtesy. Our busi- 
ness is peculiarly pleasant, and we are free from the 
which perplex many manufac- 


business entanglements 


turers. 


Must Meet Catalogue Prices, 

From a Merchant in New York State: The Building 
Committee were not to blame. The retailer should have 
gone direct to the manufacturer. The jobber is not to 
be held responsible. The manufacturer was not to 
blame, for if he did not make the same price to the cata- 
logue house as to the jobber he would not sell the cata- 
logue house at all. The last query brings up the ques- 
tion that is bothering the entire Hardware trade of the 
country. In our judgment the manufacturer should not 
sell these catalogue houses to the detriment of the legiti- 
mate Hardware trade. Our policy is to meet any price, 
quality for quality, freight considered, that the catalogue 
houses may offer. The drift of business is to buy direct 
from manufacturer, and is grewing stronger year by 
year. 


All Four Parties to Blame. 

From a Merchant in Maine: 1. The Building Commit- 
tee ought to have bought from the retailer. 

2. The retailer ought to have dealt with the manu- 
facturer. 

8. The jobber was responsible in a measure—he ought 
not to have dealt with a manufacturer who sold a cata- 
logue house as cheaply as a jobber. 

4. The manufacturer was wrong. 


Implied Blame for [erchant. 

From a Hardware Merchant in Connecticut: If we 
admit that a man has a right to buy in the cheapest 
market we should say the Building Committee were not 
to blame for buying the Bell from the catalogue house 
and the retailer was not right in going to the jobber, in- 
stead of direct to the manufacturer. 

We do not see why the jobber should be held respon- 
sible for the fact that the Bell was purchased through 
the catalogue house. As the catalogue house and the 
jobber were on the same footing in regard to quantity. 
the manufacturer was right in making the catalogue 
house the same price as the jobber. 

Sometimes there are circumstances surrounding a 
transaction which make it inexpedient to buy in the 
cheapest market, and if the church for which the Bell 
was wanted was supported in part by the local dealer, or 
was likely to call on the dealer for favors, he was fairly 
entitled to the business. 

The jobber holds his position by his ability to buy in 
larger quantities than the retailer. In the matter of the 
Church Bell, the jobber and retailer should stand on the 
same footing. 


Retailer, Jobber and Manufacturer at Fault. 
From the President of a State Association: This mat- 
ter of catalogue houses is one that seems hard to down. 
As to whether the Building Committee were to blame 
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for buying the Bell from the catalogue house: In my 
opinion, they were not to blame for doing this, pro- 
vided their local dealer was not entitled to any advan- 
tage by any connection with the church or with the peo- 
ple. If it was simply a matter of price and they were 
buying for a public institution, they certainly should 
buy at the lowest possible price. 

As to retailer going to the jobber instead of the manu- 
facturer: My opinion is that he should have tried to buy of 
the manufacturer when he found that the catalogue house 
were buying at the same price the jobber was buying 
at. He certainly should try to place himself on the same 
level. This would not seem just to the jobber, but there 
is no justice in allowing a large retail house (that is 
what a catalogue house is) the same price as a jobber. 

As to the third question, the jobber, if he cared to 
hold the custom of this party, could have, in this in- 
stance, made the sale to his customer without profit, 
provided the jobber cared to get even with this cata- 
logue house, and in a sense, I think that the jobber is 
somewhat to blame for the fact that the catalogue house 
sold the Bell. 

As to the latter question, decidedly the manufacturer 
is not right in making the catalogue house the same 
price that he makes the jobber. 

We must all remember one thing in dealing with this 
subject: This is a free country, and every citizen has 
the right to buy and sell articles of merchandise in any 
way that he sees fit. It hurts us, to be sure, to have a 
competitor sell goods at cost or less than the price at 
which we sell them, but we cannot prevent it if he sees 
fit to do it. 

A great many manufacturers are anxious to give the 
‘atalogue houses their business to the extent that they 
will give them the lowest price that they have, and they 
will probably tell us that this house buy in as large 
quantities as any jobber. I notice one thing, and that 
is, that one of the largest catalogue houses in the coun- 
try, I am told, are not selling any goods in their own 
city. They are located in a city next to the largest in 
the United States. No citizen of that city can buy goods 
of them, so that they seem willing to protect their per- 
sonal friends, but do not care how they hurt the rest of 
us. This, of course, is another case where personal 
liberty comes in. We cannot prevent it. I sometimes 
think the more we talk about these fellows, the more we 
advertise them and acknowledge that we cannot com- 
pete with them, so that I, for one, have as little to say 
as possible about competitors who are selling goods for 
less price than Iam. People will find it out soon enough 
without our telling them. I really can see no remedy 
for the evil. 

If I know of any manufacturer who sells these peo- 
ple at these bottom prices, I shall endeavor to buy goods 
of somebody else. I know of one or two manufacturers, 
the best in their line, who will not sell these people at 
any better price than they sell the retail trade, and it 
seems to me that if we do anything or try to do any- 
thing, we should try to induce the manufacturers to take 
this step and let these people pay the price that the 
retail trade does. 


The Jobber’s Short Sighted Policy, 


From a Merchant in Illinois: Regarding the Bell con- 
troversy, we think the committee somewhat to blame for 
buying the Bell of the catalogue house if there was a 
saving of only 10 per cent., as usually every merchant has 
to contribute something toward all churches. If the mer- 
chant did not contribute he could have made the Bell 
at cost, and we think have gotten off easily. Church Bells 
ure so seldom called for that the retailer probably did not 
know just where to find a manufacturer. 

Under the circumstances it would seem to us it would 
have been a good advertisement all around if the jobber 
had made a special cost price in this instance. It is just 
such instances as this that compel the retailer to go round 
the jobber whenever he can. We cannot blame the man- 
ufacturer much for making the same price on Church 
Bells to catalogue houses as jobbers, for the chances are 
that the catalogue house sell more Church Bells than the 
jobber, but on the general line of Hardware, or any other 
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line, we do not think catalogue houses should buy as low 
as the jobbers, and we do not think they usually do. As 
a rule, we do not have much trouble in meeting catalogue 
house prices and still make a fair margin. We feel they 
lave come to stay, and the only way to get even with them 
is to meet their prices, or nearly so. 





THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY. 


HE new edition of THE Iron AGE Directory, which 
1, has been in preparation for some time, is now about 
ready for distribution, and a copy of it will be sent by 
early mail to all our subscribers all over the world. 

THe Iron AGE Directory, which is issued in the same 
form as last year, is a compact, handy and useful refer- 
ence work for the busy buyer and merchant, who, in the 
constantly increasing volume of miscellaneous products, 
are often puzzled to know how best quickly to ascertain 
the manufacturers. ‘The frequent and expert revisions 
of the Directory in the field it covers keep its matter 
thoroughly up to date, being corrected up to within two 
or three weeks of its publication. The Directory con- 
tains over 300 printed pages, each 454 x 6% inches, 
bound in a flexible red cover, in which are classified 
all the products of 1400 concerns advertising in The 
fron Age. The headings and cross references are ar- 
ranged in dictionary style, self indexed, so that the in- 
quirer turns directly to the article sought, and even 
with much condensation embrace 5223 different Tools, 
Machines and Miscellaneous Hardware and allied mer- 
chandise. The value of this Directory is umparent, em- 
bracing as it does the products of such a large and rep- 
resentative body of manufacturers of metals and an- 
alogous goods.. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SANTAM, CONN., June 15, 1905. 

To the Editor: IT had my attention called to an item 
in your British correspondence, issue of June 11, and 
wish to advise you end your readers that the Rochester 
Time Recorder is not the only machine adapted for using 
my system of cost and time keeping, made public when I 
Was general manager of the Ball Bearing Company of 
Boston. 

The Industrial Time and Cost Keeping System of this 
place furnishes not only the complete system adapted for 
any and all purposes, but also furnishes a recorder, which 
does equally as good work at but little more than one-half 
the cost of the Rochester machine alone. It is in use by 
some of the best and largest corporations in this country, 
and is also very popular in Germany. 

Trusting you will make this correction. 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. Rogers, Manager. 
rii— INDUSTRIAL TIME KEEPING AND Cost SYSTEM. 
ciaeclaadalaipansitiiania 

On June 30 Jas. H. Baker will retire from the position 
of general manager of the Jas. H. Baker Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which he has held since the organization 
of the company. This change will enable Mr. Baker to 
become active in broader lines, concerning which the 
trade will be advised in due course. Mr. Baker has been 
long identified with the manufacture of Farm Wagons, 
Chains, Wagon Hardware, Railroad Forgings, &c., in dif- 
ferent companies and in individual enterprises under his 
own name. Ile will now work toward crystallizing some 
of the results of these operations. Mr. Baker was first 
identified with the Baker Wagon Works, next went into 
the Baker Chain & Wagon Iron Mfg. Company, then or- 
ganized the Baker Forge Company, which was merged 
into the steel car industry, and four years ago estab- 
lished the company from which he is about to withdraw. 


THe Levi Iley Company, Rochester, N. Y., dealers in 
Iron, Steel, Metals. &c., have changed the style of their 
corporation to Hey & Co. This change is one in name 
only, and does not affect the management or personnel of 
the concern. 
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Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Arkansas Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was held at Little 
Rock on the 10th and 11th inst. The meeting proved to 
be the largest and most interesting yet held by the asso- 
ciation. During the past year, and including those 
taken in at the meeting, the membership has increased 
over 50 per cent. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention opened on Wednesday morning, 10th 
inst., and was called to order by the president, John M. 
Pittman of Prescott. After invocation by the Rev. T. 
W. O’Kelley, Mayor Lennon was introduced, and ex- 
tended a very hearty welcome to the delegates. 


Mr, Jackson’s Address. 


W. A. Jackson of Dardanelle responded on behalf of 
the association, as follows: 

It is my very pleasant duty, in behalf of the mem- 
bers of this association, to extend to the Mayor, and 
also to the good citizens of the city of Little Rock, our 
sincere thanks for this cordial and hearty welcome that 
has been extended. 

About four years ago we organized what is now 
known as the Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. When we came together, the good citizens, the 
Hardware retail dealers and the jobbers took quite a 
great itterest in helping us to organize. I want to say 
here that the interest taken by these people will not be 
forgotten by the members of this association. We ap- 
preciate every kindness, as most Hardware dealers do. 
I am glad to see such a good number present, and am 
confident that not one of our members who has been a 
regular attendant at these gatherings returns to his 
home after having done so without feeling that he has 
been benefited, not only in a business way, but socially 
and otherwise as well. . 

Now, my fellow Hardware dealers and visitors, since 
the honorable Mayor has so kindly tendered to us the 
key to this city, a city of which we are all proud, the 
home of the capitol of the grand old State of Arkansas, 
I warn you to handle it carefully, and when we have 
done with this convention, we want to turn the key back 
in as good condition as we received it, so that should 
we decide to hold another meeting in this city, having 
conducted ourselves so well, we will be heartily and 
cheerfully received. 

Roll call followed Mr. Jackson’s address. The presi- 
dent appointed the following Auditing Committee: J. A. 
Plummer, chairman; BE. E. Mitchell and R. P. Graham. 

An invitation, signed by W. W. Dickinson Hardware 
Company and Fones Bros. Hardware Company, was read 
by the secretary, inviting the delegates to attend the base- 
ball game on Fhursday afternoon at the West End Park, 
between Birmingham and Little Rock. 

A letter from C. T. Rosenthal of Batesville was read, 
expressing his regret at being unable to attend the con- 
vention. Adjournment was then taken until 2 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After calling the meeting to order President Pittman 
appointed J. B. Avery, P. J. Tidwell, C. B. Winbourn, C. 
I’. Wingfield and F. B. Gregg as a Committee on Nomina- 
tion of Officers for the ensuing year. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Cc. E. Taylor read his report as secretary, as follows: 

Nearly all my work as secretary during the year that 
has passed has been done by correspondence. I had the 
help of a stenographer and wrote during the year a num- 
ber of letters, 1512, to be exact, relative to the business 
of the association. Not all these letters were answered, 
however ; in fact several letters that I wrote to the mem- 
bers of the association remain unanswered ,to this day. 
I obtained from other State secretaries some data con- 
cerning their experiences, and I have fashioned my work 


after that being done in the largest associations. They 
have about the same difficulties confronting them that we 
have, or rather have had, in the larger associations, for 
when an association has a strong membership, as in Min- 
nesota or Ohio or Indiana, comparatively small annoy- 
ances such as trouble us disappear, and the association 
by its very strength commands respect and gets it. But 
We are growing and will continue to grow, yet there are 
many strong firms in the State who ought to belong to 
our association on whom I have not been able to make an 
impression. I have a mailing list of 144 names of Hard- 
waremen whom we would like to have unite with us, also 
a list of 82 names of general stores who handle Hard- 
ware and who are located in towns where there is no 
Hardware store. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


We had at the last convention 54 members. In my 
correspondence during the year I learned that eight of the 
54 had been counted in error, leaving 46. Two members 
have discontinued business and one withdrew from the 
association, leaving 48. Added to this number we have 
received 15 new members, making the total membership 
to-day 58 members. There have been three changes in 
the firms belonging to this association, but their succes- 
sors continue membership with us. The letters sent out 
of this office, which were in turn mailed by the members 
of this association to those we desired to join, had a good 
effect. One man wrote, “ Here is my check for $5. I 
got so many letters from other merchants asking me to 
join that I do this in self defense.” 

GRIEVANCES. 

Several members submitted complaints to the effect 
that the railroad and express companies’ agents were dis- 
tributing literature from catalogue houses. The agents 
received a small compensation for their services, 

The matter was taken up with the officials of the rail- 
road companies and the practice promptly forbidden, not 
only in the cases complained of, but the order was made 
a general one, covering the entire system. 

BUYING NAILS AND WIRE. 


Some of our members wanted me to buy Nails and 
Wire in carload lots, so as to save them the jobber’s 
profits. I looked into the matter carefully and after con- 
sultation with the Executive Committee decided not to 
attempt it. The jobber’s profits on these commodities are 
small, and besides the association does not wish to an- 
tagonize the jobber. Rather we want him as our friend. 
And I may say that the jobbers are friendly to our asso- 
ciation and have evidenced it materially in the publication 
of the 1903 programme, which will be referred to later 
elsewhere. All but one of the State secretaries said they 
considered the plan unwise, that in their judgment it 
would not work satisfactorily to any of the parties con- 
cerned. 

1903 PROGRAMME, 

The publication of this little book called for a lot of 
labor. Many letters, about 480, were written to pros- 
pective advertisers and more than 400 responded. The 
total cost, not counting my time or the stenographer’s, . 
was $133.37, while the revenue therefrom'was $386, leav- 
ing net to the association $252.68. Not all of this amount 
has been paid, but it will be paid in a few days. The 
book contains some interesting articles, and I think will 
prove the means of inducing some dealers to join who 
are not now members. 

Conies were sent to all the mailing list referred to be- 
fore and to sundry other parties also, the advertisers, 
the other State secretaries, to traveling men and some con- 
cerns who should have advertised, but did not, just to 
show them what they have missed. 

In all nearly 500 copies have been mailed, the other 
copies, about 250, are here and may be taken away by 
members if they want them. 

FRATERNAL RELATIONS. 

I have referred several times to the other State sec- 

retaries. Our relations with the other associations and 
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National Association are pleasant and encouraging. The 
reports from all the States indicate a great deal of inter- 
est in organized effort among Hardwaremen, and a bet- 
ter understanding between the members through meeting 
in annual convention. 

On account of press of business I could not attend the 
annual meeting of the National Association in Chicago in 
March. Mr. Plummer, the other delegate, you will re- 
gret to learn, was kept away by illness. 

Mr. Corey, the secretary of the National Association, 
is with us to-day, at our request, and will no doubt add 
much to the wisdom of the deliberations of the associa- 
tion. 

PROCEEDINGS 1902 CONVENTION. 


As instructed by you I printed and distributed the 
minutes of the last convention. One would be surprised to 
learn how far these little books go. For instance, I saw 
Hamp Williams’ article, which was printed in full in 
the minutes, copied in a Canadian paper. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Acting for the transportation companies I obtained 
from all the railroads a rate of a fare and one-third 
for the round trip, if 50 tickets are sold. 

INSURANCE. 

This matter should receive the attention of the asso 
ciation, and doubtless will, since the association pro- 
gramme calls for a discussion of the subject. It is 
apparent that Hardware dealers in other States are find- 
ing it to their interest to sustain their own insurance 
companies. Whether the conditions in this State justify 
the members of our organization in making an effort 
of this kind, or whether on account of our size it would 
be better to patronize the Hardware insurance compa- 
nies of other States, is a topic for the careful considera- 
tion of this association. 

DUES. 

Twenty-one members of the association owe $155 
dues, all of which except $35 will probably be paid. I 
have sent these members two letters relative to the mat- 
ter, but presume that the request has been overlooked. 
I preferred not to draw for the amount, and much of it 
will probably be paid to-day and to-morrow. If it 
is not paid, however, collection should be made at once. 

In conclusion I desire to thank the officers and the 
members of the association for courtesies shown me 
throughout the year, also for kindly co-operation in the 
work of the association. If I have appeared to usurp 
the duties of any committee I should explain that I felt 
sure that I was helping instead of hindering, knowing 
that the work was to be done. 


President’s Address. 


The president read his annual address, as follows: 

Until a few days ago I did not think of writing an 
annual address. When I saw my name on the pro- 
gramme for one I began to look for something to say. 

JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

So far as I have been informed there have been but 
few complaints from our membership during the past 
year of any violation of rights and privileges of the retail 
dealer by jobbers or manufacturers. With very few ex- 
ceptions they seem to be using their best endeavors to 
meet our views on trade relations. I feel quite sure in 
making the statement that there is now no disposition 
among them to antagonize our principles, when properly 
understood. And I want to say that these principles 
are better understood and recognized than when our 
organization was younger. We are learning to under- 
stand each other better, and as we do so our differences 
melt away. 

CATALOGUE HOUSES 

During last summer we found that one of the noto- 
rious catalogue houses of Chicago were using the rail- 
road companies’ agents to distribute their catalogue. 
This house were shipping their catalogues by freight to 
clerks in the depots in large quantities, and then, secur- 
ing a list of the names of farmers that traded in the towns 
where the depots are located, they would mail an order to 
each one on their mailing list, asking him to call on the 
clerks and get a catalogue that had been sent for him. 
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In this way the heavy expense of mailing and ex 
press charges was avoided. I took this matter up 
with the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, as did your 
worthy secretary, and each of us secured an order pro- 
hibiting the railroad companies’ agents from distribut 
ing any more catalogues in this manner. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

Every first-class retail Hardware dealer carries a rea- 
sohable amount of fire insurance. Chis is a question. 
therefore, which concerns ever dealer. It is a part of 
his business, and as such deserves careful and thought- 
ful consideration It has been shown over and over 
again that a Hardware stock is a less hazardous risk 
than the average mercantile stock of goods, and yet we 
are charged the same rates; and in cases where we use 
warehouses, as most of us do, our rates are much 
higher. This has led many of the State associations to 
organize mutual companies. Without a single excep- 
tion these companies have proven a wonderful saving 
in premium, and in some of the States the premiums 
alone have built up some strong companies. The Na- 
tional Association has a committee at work on a plan 
for mutual co-operative insurance, with fair prospects 
of being ready for business in the near future. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Auditor of State lately published, 
the fire insurance companies in this State during the 
past 12 months paid only 42 per cent. of their premiums 
for fire losses, and about 37 per cent. for expenses; and 
still during that time they raised the premiums 25 per 
cent. I call your attention especially to the exorbitant 
expense account that we must pay. I hope that every 
member of our organization will place a share of his 
business with some one of the companies conducted by 
our sister State associations until we can organize in 
this State, or until the National is ready to take our 
business. 


EXECUTIVE OR CLOSED SESSIONS. 


Lam very much in favor of having all our business 
transacted in closed sessions. This need not interfere 
with the presence of our visiting friends, any and all of 
whom we are glad to have with us and watch our move- 
nents, I think we should set apart at least a half day’s 
session to our friends, the jobbers and manufacturers, and 
those who desire to meet and mingle with us, during 
which time they may set forth their views on any topics 
of interest. Questions that come before our association 
for discussion and adjustment are of such a nature that 
they cannot be properly handled in open session. Several 
of the States have adopted this course, and it is recom- 
mended by the national! bulletins. All the sessions of 
the National are stricily executive. 

REPRESENTATION IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In my opinion we made a mistake in not making posi- 
tive provisions at our last session for sending a delegate 
to the National meeting. The work of the National is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory with an unrepresented 
membership, and, besides this, it loses in power and in- 
fluence when it is seen that a State does not take enough 
interest in a meeting of the National to send one or more 
delegates. Without entering into a detailed discussion 
of this important matter at this point, I urgently recom- 
mend that we do not fail to send a delegate to the next 
meeting. 

THE OFFICIAL PROGRAM ME, 


This was recommended by our president a year ago. 
I notice from the proceedings of the last National meeting 
that it is recommended that the State associations refrain 
from issuing these official souvenir programmes. This 
is done because of the fact that the sources of revenue 
for the National are very limited and because of the fact 
that the official programme business is being very much 
overworked by the States, which makes it very much 
harder on the National to secure remunerative patronage. 

INCREASE OUR MEMRBERSHIP. 

Our membership in this State is not as strong as it 
should be. With one exception, I think, we are the small- 
est State organization affiliated with the National. This 
ought not to be so. Our secretary has worked hard and 
faithfully to increase the membership, and while I have 
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not seen a late list I feel safe in saying that the increase 
has not been commensurate with his efforts. I have 
spent considerable thought along this line, but I have no 
plan that we have not tried that I feel safe in recom- 
mending. The membership fee is not large, when meas- 
ured by the benefits to be obtained, but so far as I know 
we charge a little more than any other State. It might 
be well to try an experiment and see if we cannot gain 
more members and increase our revenue by a reduction 
in the membership fee. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the principal part of 
the work for the past year has fallen upon your very 
worthy and eflicient secretary. He has attended to the 
duties of his oflice and assisted me promptly at all times. 
Whatever of success has attended our association during 
the past year to him belongs most of the honor. 


On motion the recommendations of the president 
were referred to the Executive Committee for considera- 
tion. 


How to Build Up a Successful Hardware Business. 

Two papers were read on this subject. The first, by 
tt. FE. Roys of Russellville, was as follows: 

I feel that it is an honor, indeed, to be permitted to 
say anything to so intelligent a body of men as we have 
here with us to-day, and I also feel that some one else 
should have taken this subject and render it more jus- 
tice than I can, but during my entire life I have always 
felt that it was my duty to perform any task that might 
be a benefit either to myself or any one else. So at the 
request of our worthy secretary I will try to give a 
few of my ideas in regard to building up a retail Hard- 
ware business. 


HARDWAREMAN MUST BE PROGRESSIVE. 


In the first place a Hardwareman is placed in a 
rather peculiar position as compared with merchants in 
other lines. He to a certain extent has to fill a position 
something similar to a school teacher. For he it is that 
is expected to bring before the masses of the people, es- 
pecially in the smaller places, everything that is new in 
the way of tools to work with, and to show them what 
the advantages are in accepting new methods. This 
world is now in a very progressive age, and a man in 
the Hardware business must from necessity be a pro- 
gressive man to make a success of his business. In 
fact. I do not think that he can be successful unless he 
is progressive, and I believe that if you will take Hard- 
waremen all over the country you will find that as a 
class they want to be in the front rank. The Hardware- 
man comes first and foremost in everything. The 
groceryman sells you food that keeps soul and body to- 
gether, but it is the Hardwareman that has to furnish 
the Seale to see that you get justice, and what you pay 
your money for, and it is he that has to furnish the 
utensils that prepare your meals. The dry goods man 
sells the clothes for your body, but it is the Hardware- 
man who furnishes the Rule to measure the cloth and 
the Shears to cut it and the Machine to sew the seams. 
When the young man and his best girl have left the 
parental roof to make a home for themselves, it is the 
Hardwareman that furnishes the Nails to hold the roof 
over their head; or the Axe and Saw to cut the timber, 
&e. And so it is, in making the home, developing the 
natural resources of the country, providing the necessary 
equipment for the farm, supplying the Tools for the 
mechanic in any trade, the Hardwareman takes a place 
that cannot be successfully filled by any one else. So 
with all of these advantages in our favor why should 
we not be in a position to build up a successful business 
if we follow the proper course? Therefore, the idea is 
presented to us as to how to build up a successful retail 
Ilardware business. 

LOCATION. 


In handling this subject I would divide it into six 
different heads. First, would be location and arrange- 
ment of stock. To make a start in the right direction, we 
want a location where lots of people pass our place of 
business every day—a good room, plenty of light and 
good show windows. Arrange your stock in good style. 
You can always get good points from your neighbors, and 
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in this particular you can also watch your competitors. 
If you have no competitor, then my advice would be to 
get one as quickly as you can, for no matter how little 
he may be posted (the less the better in some respects) 
you may possibly be able to get some good points from 
him. 

IN ARRANGING YOUR STOCK 


try to get your Shotgun and Ammunition as near to- 
gether as you can, and don’t put your Horseshoes on one 
side of the house and your Horseshoe Nails on the other. 
Classify your entire stock ; get all of your Builders’ Hard- 
ware as close together as your room will permit. If you 
are using open Shelving, save your empty boxes and use 
them to stop up the holes made during the day’s busi- 
ness. If you are using Cabinet Shelves, have your sam- 
ples well arranged. You cannot spend too much time on 
this item, for goods well displayed are an important fac- 
tor in gaining trade. Keep your Stoves neatly polished 
and arranged according to size or grade, whichever suits 
you best. Neat platforms in the rooms used to display 
large or bulky articles are much better than letting the 
yoods stand on the floor. Change the arrangement of 
your interior occasionally. It helps appearances and cre- 
ites a different impression. For the looker of to-day may 
be the buyer of to-morrow. 
CLERKS. 

Don’t allow dust to accumulate and settle on your 
goods ; and, above all things, don’t allow your clerks to 
be a gang of loafers around you. Set them an example, if 
necessary, by getting into the harness and work with 
them, for nothing creates a worse impression than to see 
a set of clerks sitting around a store. The people will 
soon get to saying, ‘“ Why, that fellow don’t seem to be 
doing much ; his clerks are sitting around every time I go 
by there.” Always be busy if you have to tear down to- 
day what you put up yesterday, but never be too busy to 
pay attention to the least want of any customer tha! may 
come into your store. ; 

PRICES. 


Another thing to be observed very closely is to keep 
prices on everything in the house, for no matter how well 
posted you or your head clerks may be it is annoying and 
discouraging to have some one in the house asking every 
few minutes, What is this worth? Always mark the price 
that you expect to ask—for instance, if you have a line 
of goods that you have bought at a bargain, or have got 
an extra good freight rate on it, ask the price that you 
would have to sell at provided you had to replace it on a 
regular purchase, or had to buy more and ship in a local 
way to finish out the season; and do not get into the habit 
of asking one price and taking less, for the more you do 
it, the more you will have to do it; and don’t try to un- 
dersell the other fellow, for possibly he is trying to do 
the same thing, and perhaps he has been able to buy the 
same article at a less price than you have, and can make 
you dance and pay the fiddler besides. And then price 
cutting becomes disastrous. Always have your nerve 
with you, and when it gets late in the season for season- 
able goods I think it better to carry a small lot over till 
the next season than to cut the price to any extent to 
clean up stock, for the same Sereen Door that you have 
in stock this year will be just as stylish next year, and 
will be wanted just the same. Of course, if you are con- 
vinced that you will be able to buy at a less figure for 
your next season’s trade, then it is well enough to look 
out for a clean disposition before the season closes. 

FORMING ACQUAINTANCES. 

Do not miss the opportunity to form the acquaintance 
of every one that you come in contact with. The little 
hoy or girl that is sent to your store has a certain 
umount of confidence, simply because they were sent 
there, and the thing you want to do is to keep that con- 
fidence, for the Hardwareman is a long lived fellow and 
he expects to live long enough to sell these children 
what they want when they are grown and go to buy 
for themselves. Talk to them about their childish pleas- 
ures and show them things that will interest them, for 
they are sure to go home and tell their parents all they 
saw and heard, and it is the holder of the purse string 
that you want to reach. The father or mother coming 
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to the store should be greeted in a pleasant way and 
given a hearty handshake, and you should inquire about 
what their prospects are, if they are pleased with the out- 
look for crops or work going on. Condole with them if they 
have suffered misfortune; it is sympathy which they are 
looking for. Don’t let the old grandfather or grand 
mother stand up unless they want to; always have a 
chair handy. If it is cold weather keep a warm fire 
and get them a seat close to it. If it is summer time 
don’t hide the water cooler. Should a new family come 
into your town or neighborhood get to them as quickly 
as you can. Perhaps you will only sell them a box of 
Tacks at first, but if you show them that you appreciate 
small purchases the chances are they will try you on a 
larger one. If there is a new industry starting in your 
community, get yourselves posted on the goods it will 
require and call on the managers and get them to try 
you on a small order. If you are troubled with cata- 
logue houses, meet them on their own ground. I always 
keep a full set of their catalogues handy, and when a 
customer is intent on trying them I send his order for 
him if he will let me. I do not want a cent of profit on 
this class of trade, for about one dose of it is all that 
the buyer wants after you have had a chance to show 
him. 
ADVERTISING. 


This is a point that I believe I could write on and on 
and never give the subject full justice. Unless you 
hustle in connection with your advertising you had bet- 
ter keep your money in your pocket. I think it is a 
good idea to take a title in connection with your name 
in all your advertising schemes. For instance, I never 
allow any of my ads. in a local paper to appear only 
under the caption or heading of “ Roys, the Hardware- 
man.” I also use in connection with this a phrase of 
some kind which I try to use in all my local advertising, 
store circulars, statements of accounts, &¢c., something 
like this: “ You stay with me and I will stay with you.” 
Change your ads. every week if you possibly can. If 
you follow this up closely it will get so that you will be 
crowded for time to write a change. I have found it so 
quite frequently. I make it a point to use at least 1 per 
cent. of my total sales for advertising purposes, and I 
find that it pays. Use plenty of road signs and see that 
there is a good supply of them on all the roads into town 
all the time. If you keep your name before the public 
in connection with what you are selling allthe time people 
will think of you when they want to buy. Keep a small 
book in your pocket handy all the time and when any 
one makes an inquiry for anything, no matter if he says 
he does not expect to buy until next year, put his name 
down in that book, and when the proper season comes 
send him a circular, then write him a personal letter, 
telling him that you heard him say the year before that 
he wanted such an article and call his attention to what 
you have. If that does not bring a response, get in your 
buggy and go after him, and, by the way, have your name 
on your buggy where it can be seen. Maybe some fellow 
that you are not thinking about will call to you and ask 
you about something that will lead to a purchase. Some 
might think the other fellow would do the same thing: 
let him—that is what you want. If you don’t make the 
sale that you have gone out to make you will possibly 
strike some one that the other fellow talked up to the 
buying point, and it does no harm to mix with your 
customers. There are hundreds of ways to get people 
interested in what you are selling. The main thing is 
to meet every demand as far as you are able. Keep thor- 
oughly posted and don’t let the grass grow under your 
feet. 


J. B, Avara’s Paper. 


Mr. Avara’s paper. on the subject of “ Building Up a 
Hardware Business,” was as follows: 


Our secretary has asked me to read a paper before 
this association on a subject that has been my constant 
study for the past 11 years, and as far as I am con- 
zerned it is no nearer a satisfactory solution now than 
when I first began studying it; in fact, it looked much 
easier at that time than it does now. 
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The subject selected was “ How to Build Up a Re- 
tail Hardware Business,” and if I were anything of a 
writer I might possibly give you a theory that would 
seem plausible on the face of it, but when p ractically 
applied, I dare say, it would be found full of faults and 
would overlook many of the small but important pre- 
dicaments that confront us daily, and which have to be 
met squarely on the moment. On the other hand, I 
might go into details and give you all the ups and downs 
that I’ve had with my little business since the begin- 
ning, but as I consider what little success I have had in 
building up a retail Hardware business as more of an 
accident than otherwise, I don’t think my experience 
would be a good criterion to be guided by. 

While I do not consider my business any different 
from most others of the kind throughout the State, I 
cannot help recalling the ideas I had of the Hardware 
business before I went into it. When T was up at Atkins, 
and in the grocery business and with very limited cap- 
ital. IT was hustling from daybreak till 10 and 12 o'clock 
at night trying to keep even with the invoices that would 
seem to pile up much faster than my cash drawer would 
fill. I could look across the street at the only Hardware 
store and see the proprietor with a piece of white pine 
in one hand and a Knife in the other, and a lot of agree- 
able loafers all sitting around on empty Nail kegs, whit- 
ting and spinning yarns and seemingly enjoying life 
to its limit, and apparently making all the money he 
wanted. I confess I envied him, and decided that there 
was more money and less work in a Hardware business 
than in anything else. so I decided I would get into it 
and have a good easy time all the balance of my life. 
Well, I must say that I never made a bigger mistake 
than when I went into the Hardware business expect- 
ing to make money without work, and I now believe that 
the successful Hardware dealer is the hardest worked 
man you can find in any line of trade. If I should be 
called on to tell a new beginner how to build up a Hard- 
ware business, the first thing I should say would be: 
“ Young man, go to work, work hard, work all the time, 
and keep everlastingly at it.” 


QUALITY ESSENTIAL. 


Now as to how to build up a retail Hardware busi- 
ness, I should say at all times buy dependable and de- 
sirable lines of goods and don’t switch off after trashy 
stuff simply because the price is low, but keep quality to 
the front at all times. It may be and is necessary in 
most stores to keep a certain amount of low priced goods 
to meet possible competition, and also to aid in selling the 
better goods by comparison. My experience is that if two 
articles are placed before a customer, one of the so-called 
cheap kind and the other a good one at the right price, 
nine times in ten the better article will be sold. 


ARRANGING GOODS. 


The next thing in building up a Hardware business, 
and I consider a most important factor, is to properly 
arrange your goods for ease in handling and display them 
well. Keep the whole stock on dress parade as near as 
possible at all times. The old saying that “ goods well 
bought are half sold” should be changed to read that 
“goods well displayed sell themselves.” Fix a place for 
everything and have everything kept in its place, and for 
a model store in this respect I would refer you to the 
store of one of our most successful Hardware dealers, Mr. 
Rosenthal, of Batesville. Don’t be afraid to spend money, 
a little if it will do, a whole lot if necessary, in fixing up 
your store. Make it attractive to your customers, and it 
will have more attraction for you and your clerks will 
take a greater interest in the business. Study the needs 
of each line of goods for displaying and ease in handling. 
Frequent changes, if only minor ones, in and about your 
store will help to create the interest of the buying public 
in you and your business. [Ilardware dealers, as a rule, 
are not supposed to have a great deal of pride in their 
make up, but it does one good to have a customer come 
in, and say: “ Hello! you've fixed things, haven’t you?” 
Your store looks better. Right then you know the change 
has made a good impression and good impressions mean 
more business every time. 
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ADVERTISING. 
After you have the stock and have it well displayed, 
advertise it. Advertise truthfully, persistently and ju- 
diciously, and as to what is judicious advertising—each 
man must determine for himself, as the same medium 
will not answer for all purposes nor for all parties. I 
consider the local papers the most effective for the ex- 
pense, but think it should be supplemented with other 
kinds occasionally. Most all advertising is worth some- 
thing, but there is a lot of it that is not worth what it 
costs. 
FRIENDSHIP WITH COMPETITORS. 

Another thing, keep on friendly, and, if possible, on in- 
timate terms with your competitors. Think down deep in 
your hearts that the other fellow is just as good a man 
as you, and that he is just as anxious to make something 
out of his business as you are and cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, and you will find him ready at nearly all times to 
help you correct any evil conditions that may exist and 
which affect his business as they do yours. 


CUTTING PRICES. 


Never make a practice of cutting prices, but meet any 
legitimate price your competitor makes, and do it with as 
good grace as you can. On the other hand, do not make 
your prices too high, even where you have it all your own 
way; it encourages new competition, it places you at a 
disadvantage should some one else start a business in 
your town, and it does more to encourage the mail order 
business for the catalogue houses than any other one 
thing. Keep posted on the lines of goods your competi- 
tors handle, not for the purpose of talking his goods 
down, but by knowing his goods as well as your own you 
will be better able to talk your goods up. His goods or 
Implements may be just as good, sometimes better than 
those you handle; but if you are posted well enough to 
show all the good points of your article your customer 
will most likely infer that your article must be better. 
You know all about all of them, and when you show a 
customer that you know more about the goods he wants 
than he knows himself, he is very likely to take your 
word for the balance and make the purchase. 

CLOSE WATCH ON STOCK. 

Another material aid in building up a retail Hardware 
business is to keep a close watch on your stock, and keep 
it replenished with the thousand and one small items that 
you may have constant or occasional calls for. I dare 
say a majority of us would be surprised if a record was 
kept of the number of calls we have for little items that 
we are temporarily out of, and thereby miss the sale of 
that particular article, and most likely of something else 
that might have been sold at the same time. I believe in 
buying small and often rather than otherwise. It makes 
more work, but it keeps your stock in better condition, 
and you can do more business on the same amount of cap- 
ital, and, on the whole, it is much better than overbuying 
on a few lines and letting your stock on other lines run 
dow, even if you should get an extra 5 per cent. discount 
on the larger quantity. 

IN BUYING 
use the traveling man for all he is worth; by treating 
him courteously at all times you can frequently get in- 
formation that will do you good, and he is always will- 
ing to let you in on the ground floor on any bargains that 
his house is offering, and, on the whole, he is as good 
a friend as the retailer has if he is rightly used; and, on 
the other hand, the fellow who is just out with some pat- 
ented specialty and is only placing it in the hands of the 
best dealers in each town, provided he will buy a gross 
or more, may prove to be the most expensive acquaint- 
ance on the road. To get the most good from the travel- 
ing man we must keep thoroughly posted on markets, 
current prices and anticipated changes, and to do this it 
is absolutely necessary that you have several good trade 
journals come to your desk, and don’t throw them in the 
waste basket without scanning their pages. 

THE JOBBER. 


We all know of some traveling men who think their 
individuality is of more importance than the houses they 
represent; so after the traveling man we will say some- 
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thing about the jobbers. I think the retail dealers as a 
rule consider the jobbers as the legitimate and most ac- 
cessible source of supply, and we should always be honest 
with them. If by mistake they send you a dozen of an 
article and only charge you with a half dozen it should, 
be reported to them, and if when you receive your goods 
you find in a lot of Hatches, Axes, Pocket Knives or any 
other similar articles, one or more that shows the finger 
marks of many hands and is rusted in a way that clear- 
ly shows that that particular article has served its time 
in the sample room or in the salesman’s grip, I say be 
honest with the jobber and send the damaged article back 
to him. Don’t be a chronic kicker, but when you have a 
kick coming be sure you are right then kick gently, but 
firmly. 
TREATMENT OF CUSTOMERS. 


Last but not least, the success we may have in building 
up a retail Hardware business depends to a great extent on 
the treatment of our customers, for without them we 
have no business, and a safe rule is that a pleased cus- 
tomer is our best advertisement and this should be kept 
in view. Be courteous, cheerful, sympathetic, firm and 
honest with them at all times, and try to sell them what 
they want, rather than something that might be similar, 
yet not just what they were looking for. 


IN SELLING ON CREDIT 


it is decidedly best to always have a specified time for 
settlement, and at that time insist on the payment of the 
note or the account. It is bad policy to sell goods on 
credit to a man who will not set some definite time to 
pay, and where the sale is of an implement, buggy, wagon 
or set of harness, it is easier collected if the matter is 
closed at time of the transaction with a note than if 
placed in an open account, and the purchaser will more 
likely meet it on time. 

Make your customers your friends and always adjust 
any little difference or grievances your customer may 
have if you think they are honest in their claims, even 
if it should be a small loss to you to do so. Work to re- 
tain old customers, and at the same time get as many 
new ones as possible and you will gain their complete 
confidence; and put the proper amount of push behind 
the business, keep the stock up to date, encourage and aid 
the Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association ; 
these things taken altogether, or in broken doses, will 
certainly tend to build up a retail Hardware business. 


Common Sense and Enthusiasm in Business, 


C. F. Wingfield of Hope presented the following paper 
on “Common Sense and Enthusiasm in Business”: 

The subject assigned me is the subject not only for 
this hour, but for all time to come. This assertion is 
made with a view to success. If success is the object in 
business, then it can only be acquired by possessing and 
adhering to the two qualities. 

I do not assert this just for our line of business, but 
for all business, all pursuits, all avocations and for all 
time to come, hence the importance of rightly under- 
standing and appreciating this topic to which I am 
assigned. 

Many persons have possessed other requirements from 
a thorough course of training at business colleges, and 
by coming in contact with up to date business and pro- 
fessional men; they can theorize all day long and yet, not 
possessing common sense, or tact, or adaptability, have 
been signal failures, while, on the other hand, many 
have not enjoyed these privileges, yet possessing com- 
mon sense have gone on and made a great success of 
their business. This remark is not made to depreciate 
a regular course of business preparation, for every one 
must take advantage of such a thing, but the statement is 
made to place the maximum upon common sense and 
to show that it is everything in business, and other 
qualifications of the highest type cannot be substituted 
for it. 

Each day we come in contact with all kinds of peo- 
ple, of every shape, order and eccentricities. The Al- 
mighty never made two alike, and there is no one rule 
that can be applied in one touch with them. Yet these 
can be met, they can be handled, and the one with com- 
mon sense is the one to do this. It not only works in 
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our line of business, but with every calling and pro- 

fession. While we admit that the minister is jure 

Divino, yet unless he possesses the gift he is not accept- 

able among us. Hence then a high and costly premium 

is placed upon the one possessing this great qualification. 
ENTHUSIASM. 

Next, a word on enthusiasm. This is the twin sister 
to common sense, and the only sister she has, and like 
our sister, she is inseparable and indispensable. 

In the former topic we saw how many various kinds 
of people we meet; hear what various kinds of business 
among men, and out of this grows the competition of 
the day. We are not afraid of competition. ‘To it large- 
ly is due the success of development of trade. It calls 
for all the skill and energy that one possesses. 

In this day of competition and rivalry enthusiasm 
is absolutely necessary; zeal and energy must be infused 
into every one, or they will lag behind and allow others 
to outrun them in the race to success. 

Allow me to drop one word here, and that is, there 


is just a little misapprehension of enthusiasm. One 
who is an enthusiast oftimes is regarded as a crank, and 


people say “he is crazy on the topic,” or “runs it in 
the ground.” 

When the enthusiastic Saul of Tarsus stood before 
King Agrippa and pressed on him “duty to eternal 
truths,” the King could only justify the eccentric speaker 
on the ground of “temporary madness.” The same 
charges are made now against those who are enthusiastic 
in their business, but the same rejoinder can be used, “I 
am not mad, but am enthusiastic over that which claims 
my attention.” I almost venture the assertion without 
enthusiasm there can be no success. I base this upon 
the lives of successful men. They were lost to every 
other calling, and concentrated their minds on their one 
subject and pursuit. 

Now couple these qualities, common sense and en- 
thusiasm together, and with a world of competition, and 
trade growing duller and duller each day, we can go on 
and make a great success of our business. 


President’s Recommendations. 

The recommendations of the president were then taken 
up and discussed. The matter of insurance was gone 
into thoroughly and many of the members told of per- 
sonal experiences. The following resolution was adopted; 

Resolved, That we, the Arkansas Retail Dealers’ Hard- 
ware Association, having duly considered the question 
of insurance and believing that the rates now paid by 
us are too high, hereby recommend to our members 
that we place at least some of our insurance with the 
Hardware insurance companies of other States. 

The question of closed sessions was then discussed. 
It was the view of those present that closed sessions were 
advantageous and desirable, although some provision 
should be made for admitting those not Hardware mer- 
chants to some of the proceedings of the convention. 

As to representation at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association, it was moved that a delegate be elected 
for this purpose, and the matter of nomination was re- 
ferred to the Nominations Committee. 

M. L. Corey, secretary-treasurer of the National As- 
sociation, made a short address in which he assured the 
delegates of the interest the National Association took 
in all State organizations, whether large or small. 


Increasing the Membership. 

C. E. Taylor, secretary, spoke on the question of in- 
creasing the membership. The membership a year ago 
was 46, to which 23 names had since been added, mak- 
ing a 50 per cent. increase. Every member should lend 
his aid in this direction. Associations in other States 
were ‘strong in proportion to their membership, and if 
the influence of the Arkansas Association was to be de- 
veloped it must come through a larger and more enthu- 
siastic membership. 

President Pittman also made a few remarks on the 
subject, in which he impressed upon the delegates the 
importance of assisting the secretary in his work of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the association. 


Implement and Vehicle Dealers Admitted. 


The question of admitting implement and vehicle deal- 
ers as members was brought up, and after a full discus- 
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sion a motion was adopted that “all implement and 
vehicle dealers who do a strictly retail business be ad- 
mitted to membership in this association.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was inaugurated by the reading 
of an interesting paper on the subject of “ Benefits of 
Organization,” by C. J. Kramer of the Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation. 


M. L. Corey’s Address. 


M. L. Corey, the National addressed the 
delegates as follows, his topic being “ The Benefits of 
Organization Among Retail Hardwaremen: ” 

The subject assigned me has been so thoroughly ex- 
plained at conventions and through our trade papers that 
it would seem nearly every point had been covered and 


secretary, 


no argument should be necessary to prove organization of 
retailers not only an advantage, but a necessity. 

I will leave to others the pleasant privilege of noting 
the glitter and glamour of business changes and methods 
What I may say may sound like a discordant note, but it 
is well to examine some of the changes that are now being 
made in the business world and see if they are really 
progressive and of general benefit. 

Members of associations who realize most forcibly the 
advantage of standing loyally by one another often won- 
der why all retailers do not join us. There are many 
merchants whose minds are centered entirely upon mak- 
ing money; in the wild struggle for wealth the end justi- 
fies the means; those who are successful are very often 
honored and given credit for qualities they do not possess. 
This has been the history of the past, but it is particularly 
true of a certain class of merchants to-day. 

SELFISHNESS AND GREED 

predominate in their business methods, and the direct 
making or saving of a dollar causes them to become slaves 
to their occupation, in some cases even to deny the com- 
forts and conveniences of a pleasant home; they refuse 
to donate for general or community enterprise, but are 
always ready to accept and take advantage of such bene- 
fits at some one else’s expense; they are too narrow to 
recognize their brother dealer as a friend, and too sus- 
picious and smart to enter into any local arrangement 
that promises mutual advantages; they are usually price 
cutters and brimful of unprincipled tricks. 

Sometimes this prosperous, 
they drag along year after year until the sheriff or 
undertaker winds up their business career; if their in- 
fluence was entirely confined to their own store room 
we would not call your attention to their existence; it is 
a fact, however, that a firm operating on these selfish 
lines affects the business principles and methods not 
only of their community, but surrounding towns as well; 
one demoralizing action calls for retaliation and the 
war is on: confidence and friendships are shaken and 
often forever lost. 

If perchance by any accident such a firm should join 
a business association they would soon discover they 
were out of their natural element and would never pay 
their second year’s dues; this class of so-called business 
firms exists in nearly every community, and to them 
we must charge the fact that associated effort is not 
more universally recognized and loyally supported; we 
have not entirely given up their conversion, many of 
them read and think and begin to realize the true situa- 
tion, and how weak and small one firm really is, one step 
further and they can see the tremendous influence united 
business men can wield and the conditions that demand 
our combined opposition. 

The common sense view of these questions is grow- 
ing stronger every dya, many firms only need a word 
to influence them to cast their lot with us; therefore 
upon each member of our associated family rests a duty 
and an obligation to see to it that we meet this require- 
ment energetically. 

The character of the dealers who have originated, 
supported and firmly established State associations are 
in striking contrast to the description already given. 
Look over any or all of our State conventions and you 
will find them composed of successful, energetic, pro- 
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gressive, broadminded, Hardwaremen, with whom to 
affiliate is an honor and a privilege; men who have con- 
tributed liberally, both money and time, to carry to suc- 
cess a movement calculated to benefit every retail dealer 
alike. 

Not only this, upon the success and prosperity of the 
retail merchant depends the future of our beautiful towns 
and villages and upon their continued growth and im- 
provement depends the price of farm lands and the de- 
sirability of rural life. Our country has become great, 
rich and prosperous because of the wide distribution of 
financial benefits, its individual changes—changes for 
successful business enterprise, and the loyal support of 
home institutions and local merchants by all members 
of a community. 


THE MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE 


must stand responsible for many business and moral 
wrecks, but in the increased number and apparent finan- 
cial success of the mail order and catalogue houses lies 
the paramount danger to individual and local enter- 
prises to-day; no one can deny that their success depends 
entirely upon their deluding the buyer with their spe- 
cial price leaders, their hypocritical professions of hon- 
esty and their systematic effort to awaken distrust and 
suspicion against the local retailers in the minds of the 
buying public; to accomplish the latter purpose they ad- 
vertise liberally in cheap magazines and periodicals, and 
continually have anonymous articles printed in them 
advising their readers not to submit longer to local rob- 
bery; they have tried to bribe postmasters and railroad 
employees to act as their agents, and now an investiga- 
tion in the Postal Department of these United States 
(which has heretofore been above suspicion) reveals the 
fact that they have planned to use the great Rural Free 
Delivery System as a sort of silent partner, and we call 
your attention to only one instance leaving you to form 
your own conclusions. 

Much has been said about the Parcel Post Bill. I 
think you understand its provisions; it is the most dan- 
gerous enemy that has ever faced retailers, and should 
arouse and unite every mercantile influence outside 
of mail order channels, the grocer, dry goods man and 
other lines are equally interested, and I hope, through 
our various associations, we can all get close together 
and present a united front to a common foe. 


CO-OPERATION OF RETAILERS AND JOBLEKS. 


The National Association is making a strong effort 
in this direction. About three weeks ago the Executive 
Committee and officers of the National Retail Associa- 
tion held a three days’ conference with a like commit- 
tee from the National Jobbers’ Association in the city 
of Philadelphia on the invitation of the latter body. 
The results of this meeting being of a confidential na- 
ture I am not at liberty to speak even ata gathering like 
this. I will say to you that I consider it one of the most 
important meetings we have ever held, and promises 
best results. Right here we want to say to you further 
that we believe we can safely rely upon the sincere as- 
sistance and co-operation of this powerful body, and 
were all the jobbers members, many of the troubles of 
which we complain could be adjusted and manufactur- 
ers could control and regulate their products and pre- 
vent the demoralizing prices made by mail order peo- 
ple by shutting off their supply when necessary. 


THE WORK THAT THE NATIONAL 


has laid out will require more money than is furnished 
by our State dues, it costs something to go after and 
secure certain results, it is expensive to watch and op- 
pose injurious legislation, to attend State conventions, 
to assist in organizing new States, &c. So we adopted 
the plan of issuing a National Manual, I suppose you 
all received a copy. The manufacturers who patronized 
that book expressed their sympathy and desire to as- 
sist; you should remember them in selecting the goods 
that make up your stock, you should write them ex- 
pressing your appreciation and saying you are selling 
their products. In this: way the book can be made to 
contribute materially to our future success. This is a 
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very important matter, we ask you as loyal members of 
the Arkansas Hardware Association to remember this 
request, write these manufacturers, say you saw their 
advertisement in the National Manual. 

We must exercise the same caution in carrying for- 
ward our association work that a good business man 
uses in his own personal affairs. We must regard as 
sacred any confidential arangements entered into with 
outside parties, we must not attempt or allow advertising 
of results. We feel that we have lost much in the past 
by not being more particular in this respect. As loyal 
members of our State associations you must have con- 
fidence in your officers and in the ability to serve you 
well. You have a most important part, however, in 
this movement; you are on the ground; you are our 
sentinels so to speak, and it is your duty to report every 
move that you may discover that threatens your or our 
general interest; you can assist materially in securing 
new members; you should watch carefully your own 
trade and work with your fellow merchants to see that 
your customers’ wants are supplied in your home town; 
you should encourage your local home paper and enlist 
their aid in building up home pride and showing up the 
true inwardness of mail order methods; you should 
watch your rural free delivery and see that it is not 
used as a tool by this unprincipled foreign competition ; 
you can introduce improvements in your store methods; 
you can influence your Congressman to defeat injurious 
legislation ; you can uphold and encourage your State and 
national associations ; last, and most important of all, you 
should recognize and maintain your individual loyalty 
and responsibility always and everywhere. 


Relation of Jobber to Retailer. 

G. H. Lyon of the Dickinson Hardware Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., next addressed the gathering. Mr. 
Lyon spoke as follows on the “ Relation of Jobber to Re- 
tail Dealer ”: 

The relation between the jobber and retailer is an in- 
teresting study, but must necessarily include the manu- 
facturer. The result of my thoughts on the subject is 
that all are an absolute necessity to the successful ex- 
istence of each other. 

The jobbers’ main relationship to the retailer is 
promptness and convenience, and this double point is his 
only excuse for living. There could be no jobber without 
the retailer, and the retailer would find it very awkward 
without the jobber, for he cannot afford to send away 
down to Boston for 6 dozen Double Pointed Tacks, or to 
Cleveland for % dozen Twist Drill Bits, although if any 
of you are in the market for 500 dozen Double Pointed 
Tacks and 50 dozen Twist Drills you will find numerous 
factories willing to accept the order direct. 

The door is not closed to you to buy direct; you all 
know how the catalogue houses have found open arms 
from the manufacturer. It is quantity only that makes 
jobbers—in the eyes of the factory. It is purely and 
simply volume that marks the line. So if your business 
is large enough to divide it up in all lines, and the man- 
ufacturer agrees with you, then you are a jobber and your 
troubles will have just begun. , 


SEDUCTIVE PRICES. 


But the good judgment of the retailers will not allow 
themselves to be carried off their feet by the alluring 
prices to the quantity buyers, by taking on gross lots 
when dozen lots will suit his capital and demands much 
better. You cannot do without the jobber. If you should 
“ resolute” here to-day to exterminate all of them others 
would rise up all over the land, simply because the retail- 
ers demand and sustain them. You must have a source 
of supply nearby. You make your money on what you 
sell and deliver, not.on what you have en route, or on 
what you bought at a bargain and was not shipped till 
the season was nearly over. 

As a buyer for a jobbing house, I often envy the retail 
buyer, for he can telephone the Jones Hardware Com- 
pany to-day for some standard item and instruct them if 
they haven't got it to tell the Smith Company to ship it that 
day, sure. The next morning he has the invoice and 
the goods. In contrast I will state that last May I tele- 
graphed a “rush” order to a factory for some Saws. 
We received the invoice in November and the goods 
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should have reached us in December, but were lost in 
transit. They were routed via. “ Water and Rail.” The 
versatile freight man said, by way of consolation, that if 
they had been routed all rail they could have gotten 
quicker action on the movement, but could not promise 
when he could now get them from the bottom of the sea. 

Pardon this little old story, but it fits the railroad 
tracer so well: A liquor dealer in New Orleans shipped a 
barrel of whisky to El Paso, Texas; en route the bung 
came out and the whisky was lost. The consignee started 
a hurry tracer for the whisky. Finally a boy brought a 
large bundle of papers in, the last page saying, “* The bar- 
rel reached El Paso, but was empty.” He then made 
claim, the papers took the back track, with new indorse- 
ments to the chief clerk. When he saw that the whisky 
was lost he pigeonholed the claim. The shipper got after 
the matter again, and the claim man dug out the claim 
and sent it again to the agent at destination and asked 
how the matter stood now. ‘The agent wrote on the bot- 
tom: “ Still Empty.” and returned the papers. 

IT IS THE JOBBER’S PROVINCE 

to assemble the thousand items from as many different 
sources and distribute them through the retailer. You 
have troubles enough already without adding thereto the 
terrifying task of buying each item only from the man 
that makes it. I have in mind two retailers that started 
many years ago, who bought one-sixth dozen Pliers of 
each size, instead of a box of each; they succeeded mainly 
because they did not overstock themselves on stuff that 
was not in demand every day. 

You can double your business on the same capital by 
buying one-half the quantities you now do, and putting 
that much money in other kinds of goods. Suppose you 
bought 12 dozen Galvanized Tubs for $60; they would 
last you for six months. Why not buy $30 worth of Tubs 
and $30 worth of Pails? Then you would sell in three 
months and make the same profit. You may have learned 
this long before I did, but I did learn it “ out of a book.” 

In concluding I shali say that the jobber is simply a 
convenience for the benefit of the retailer (incidentally 
some profit to himself), and the interests of both being 
mutual, the relations are harmonious and there should 
be no cause for strained conditions. 

James T. Newell of T'he Iron Age was called upon and 
briefly addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Corey complimented the members for the extreme 
cordiality existing between them. It showed the right 
spirit. each member working one for another, for the fur- 
thering of their association, for the maintenance of a 
harmonious feeling. The relations of all business men 
should be mutual; they are all working for business, and 
the greater the fellow feeling the better it will be for the 
advancement of each other’s interest. He was glad to see 
such a spirit existing in Arkansas in general. The man 
across the street is working for business as well as you, 
and he will remain in business just the same if you fight 
him as if you courted his friendly feeling. Besides, a 
friendly feeling should always exist in order that all con- 
cerned might be the more successful. Don’t cut and 
slash. Mr. Corey then asked the members if any of them 
had local business men’s organizations. Several of them 
responded in the affirmative. He said that he believed 
one of the best methods that retail merchants could en- 
courage is local organization. It will make your custom- 
ers more honorable, and it is the best collecting agency 
that has ever been put in operation. It has always 
proved a universal success. It is such a great thing in 
the matter of credit and in the collection of debts. If 
a merchant has a bad account he reports it to the orga- 
nization. In that way you are enabled to make better 
collections and sustain less losses. 

Mr. Pittman stated that at Prescott in their business 
Men’s League a bad account was reported to the secre- 
tary of the league, who made a note of it on his record 
book. It was thought to be much better to keep con- 
tinually after a debt so long as there seemed to be any 
hope of collecting it yourself than to place the account 
in the hands of a lawyer or collecting agency and allow 
it to be brought into court and probably cost more money 
than the account was worth. An organization of busi- 
ness men who would aid each other in giving out in- 
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formation about bad accounts was regarded as the most 
successful and satisfactory method. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The first business of the Thursday morning session 
was a paper by W. M. Graham of Clarendon, who enter- 
tained the members with an address entitled “ Chips and 
Whetstones.” Some admirable papers we are unable 
to give in this issue on account of the pressure on our 
space. 


Officers 1903-1904. 


The Nominating Committee recommended the follow- 
ing for officers for the ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, J. F. Maxey, Ozark. 

First Vick-PRESIDENT, Hamp Williams, Hot Springs. 

SEcoND VICE-PRESIDENT, Alex. L. Skillern, Nashville. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, C. E. Taylor, Little Rock. 

EXECUTIVE ComM™MItTTrE: C. T. Rosenthal, Batesville; 
T. B. Stewart, Newport. 

REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, C. 
Kk. Taylor, Little Rock; Alternate, E. E. Mitchell, Mor- 
rilton. 

The report was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Resolutions, 

Mr. Taylor presented the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
tendered to the Democrat and the Gazette for full reports 
of this convention, to Houcek & Co. for the use of their 
hall, to the Ouapaw Club, -to the Concordia Association, 
to the Board of Trade, to Fones Bros. Hardware Com- 
pany and to W. W. Dickinson Hardware Company for 
courtesies extended. and to the railroads for reduced 
rates, 

Resolutions of thanks to Mr. Corey for his presence 
and assistance during the convention and to The Iron Age 
for sending a representative were also adopted. 


Vote of Thanks to Secretary. 


A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Taylor for his very efficient work as secretary. 


Question Box. 


The Question Box was next taken up and discussed 
as follows: 

1. Is it good business to loan or borrow from your 
competitor? 

All expressed the opinion that it was bad policy to 
loan or borrow from a competitor. If a competitor comes 
to borrow, let him have and charge it to him. To Joan 
causes the borrower to become careless, and when he 
gets nearly out of a certain line of goods he will wait 
a little longer before ordering, because he knows he can 
get it from his competitor. 

2. How would you go about getting a list of the 
names in a country where you are unacquainted? 

Mr. Williams said he would write to the County Clerks 
of the different counties and get them to send them a 
list of all the taxpayers, whether their property was 
mortgaged, and tell him who the mortgagee was. An- 
other would be to get the names from the country news- 
papers. 

3. Does it pay to manufacture your own Stove Pipe? 
What does your Stove Pipe iron cost you? How much 
does each joint cost to manufacture? 

Mr. Maxey said that it was cheaper to manufacture 
your own Pipe. He would make it out of No. 27 iron, 
about 2 pounds. The making of Pipe costs about 1 cent 
a joint. As to the price of iron, you have to take the 
market prices, average about $3.25. You will find that 
you can make your Pipe for about 1 cent a joint less 
than you can buy it. He thought it well to keep some 
made up Pipe for emergency cases, in case a customer 
insisted on the ready made. But a customer could be 
convinced that the Pipe you made yourself is just as 
good as the bought Pipe. 

4. How often has it paid you to bring suits to collect 
a debt, and how often have you lost by it? 

W. A. Jackson said he had been in business eight 
years and during that time he had sued three parties 
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and was successful in collecting with one exception, and 
this was caused by a little carelessness on his part. Was 
always very successful in collecting his debts by looking 
after them closely without having to bring suit. The 
majority of the members thought it best to wait as long 
as possible before bringing suit: to collect a debt. 


Standing Committees. 

After short addresses by retiring President Pittman, 
President-elect Maxey and Mr. Corey, the following 
standing committees were appointed by the new presi- 
dent : 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: J. M. Pittman, Prescott; 
J. B. Avera, Paragould: J. A. Dean, Portland; W. V. 
Hamilton, Clarksville; F. B. Gregg, Little Rock. 

PROGRAMME COMMITTEE: R. F. Roys, Russellville; J. 
L. Davis, Magnolia; J. P. Simpson, Malvern. 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: J. H. Morgan, Camden; 
John H. Boicourt, Little Rock: Albert Benish, Hazen. 

GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE: W. R. Brown, Corning: P. J. 
Tidwell, Buckner; C. B. Winbourn, Coal Hill. 

FRATERNAL COMMITTFE: FE. P. Garrison, El Dorado; 
J. B. Hurley, Warren; W. A. Jackson, Dardanelle. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Fones Bros. Hardware Company and the W. W. 
Dickinson Hardware Company were responsible for a 
very pleasant afternoon’s entertainment for the mem- 
bers. The arrangements included an extended ride 
about the city on a special car, and also the witnessing 
of the baseball game between teams representing Little 
Rock and Birmingham. These concerns in other ways 
also did much for the pleasure and comfort of the visit- 


ors, and their attentions were much appreciated by the 
visitors. 


An incident which afforded much amusement to the 
members assembled was the selection of E. E. Mitchell 
of Morreltown and Hamp Williams of Hot Springs by 
the ladies of Little Rock as judges of a baby show. 
While there was no doubt in the minds of the members 
of the association that the judges discharged their hard 
duties in a straightforward and creditable manner, yet 
from all accounts they had a hard time smoothing mat- 
ters over with many of the mothers whose babies did 


not come up to the prize winning standard according to 
their judgment. 


Besides the delegates, the following were present at 
the convention: 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. A. Cook, Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Frank Cook, Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
William Barnes, W. W. Dickinson Hardware Company, Little, 


Rock. Ark. 
G. H. Lyon, W. W. Dickinson Hardware Company, Little Rock. 
Ark. , 


E. W. Horn, Thomas, Barnes & Miller, Memphis, Tenn. 
KE. W. Farley, John Deere Plow Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
James T. Newell, The Jron Age, St. Louis, Mo. 


-——_—_—_—_—j>— 


FITCHBURG HARDWARE COMPANY. 


T HE FITCHBURG HARDWARE COMPANY is the 

title of a new concern which is to take over the 
business of the principal Hardware houses in Fitchburg, 
Mass. Incorporated under the Massachusetts State laws, 
this new concern will have a paid in capital of $200,000, 
and will be a consolidation of the Damon & Gould Com- 
pany, E. N. Cummings & Co. and B. A. Cook & Co. The 
l'itchburg Hardware Company will begin business July 
1, with the following officers: N. B. Damon, president: E. 
N. Cummings, vice-president; B. A. Cook, secretary, and 
It. D. Gould, treasurer. Damon & Gould Company and 
E. N. Cummings & Co. are both old concerns, and for the 
past ten years have come in close competition in the job- 
bing trade. Both houses have had a strong wholesale 
business, and have been recognized as two of the best 
loval jobbiig concerns of New England. B. A. Cook & Co.. 


although a younger firm, have built up an extensive re- 
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tail trade. The consolidation will bring about many 
economies in buying, and with the larger stock and 
greater capital the Fitchburg Hardware Company will 
be enabled very materially to increase their wholesale 
business. The success of the company seems assured, as 
the same men who have successfully built up the consoli- 
dating concerns are associated in their management. 





COES WRENCH COMPANY’S NEW WRENCH. 


HE COES WRENCH COMPANY, Worcester, Mass.. 
whose sales agents are J. C. McCarty & Co. and 
John H. Graham & Co., New York, announce that owing 
to unforseen and unavoidable delays in the delivery of 
material, as well as embarrassment caused by fuel 
changes, as a result of the recent coal strike, they have 
been obliged to postpone the introduction of their new 
Steel Handle Wrench, made with a patented semistee! 
handle, requiring new tools, &¢c., in its production. Al- 
though they now have a limited quantity of some of the 
smaller sizes ready for distribution, they have decided 
to keep the whole matter in abeyance until the remaining 
sizes can be got under way. This matter has also been 
complicated by the large demand for their regular Knife 
Handle Wrench. In connection with their 26-inch model. 
designed for heavy duty and large nuts, they announce 
that a few of the Wrenches will be ready on or about 
July 15, and the 30-inch size reasonably soon after that. 


$$$ 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & MFG. COMPANY 


HE directors of W. B. Belknap & Co., Louisville, Ky., 
have decided to change the name of the concern 
to the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company. This change 
was determined on when the company recently extended 
its charter, increased its capital to $2,500,000 and de- 
cided to manufacture Harness. The company have 
been engaged in the manufacture of various light Hard- 
ware for some time, and, with the enlarging of this de- 
partment, it was decided that a change in name which 
tells something of the nature of the business engaged in 
would be advisable. The firm was established in 1840. 
The officers remain unchanged. While the disappearance 
of a name which has been honorably conspicuous in the 
Hardware market for many years will be regretted, the 
change which has been made will be recognized as an evi- 
dence of the spirit of enterprise and progress which has 
always been characteristic of the great house of W. B. 
Belknap & Co. 


COLORADO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


MIDSUMMER MEETING is announced by the Col- 
orado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association at Col- 
orado Springs. Co... July 7 and 8, the headquarters being 
at the Alamo Hotel. On the 9th inst. the members of the 
association will join the Jumber dealers in an excursion 
to Cripple Creek. W. P. Bogardus, president of the Na- 
tional Association, will be present, and a very interesting 
and profitable meeting is expected. Matters of impor- 
tance to the Hardware merchants of the State will be 
discussed, and it is hoped that there will be a large at- 
tendance of Colorado merchants, whether members o1 
not. A rate of a fare and a third has been secured if 
sufficient dealers make the trip. F. C. Moys, secretary- 
treasurer, Boulder, will be pleased to furnish any infor- 
mation desired in regard to the gathering. 
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On the morning of June 11 the plant of the Pullman 
Mfg. Company, manufacturers of Hardware Specialties, 
Rochester, N. Y., was entirely destroyed by fire. Within 
two hours new offices had been rented and raw material 
ordered, and within 24 hours a fully equipped running 
plant was purchased, so that there will be no delay in fill- 
ing orders, as all patterns, &c., were in the foundry. This 
characteristic enterprise and energy on the part of the 
company will doubtless be appreciated by their custom- 
ers. 
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New England Iron and Hardware Association. 


HE annual meeting of the New England Iron and 

Hardware Association was held at Young’s Hotel, 

Boston, Monday, June 15, at 6 p.m. Officers for the en 
suing year were elected as follows: 

PRESIDENT, Harry W. Waite. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, George B. Dexter. 

TREASURER, Charles H. Breck. 

CLERK, John T. Boyd. 

These, with Oscar Shepard, Wm. Chamberlain, Chas. 
F. Bragg, Albert C. Ashton, Edward P. Sanderson and 
Wm. P. Hill, comprise the Board of Directors. 

The reports of committees were received, but beyond 
that no business was transacted, the Committee of Ar- 
rangements having planned a celebration of this the tenth 
anniversary of the organization of the association. No 
formal addresses were made and reports of committees 
were presented in synopsis only, making the business part 
of the meeting very brief. Music was furnished during 
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the dinner by Odell’s Orchestra. An entertainment, com- 
prising vocal and instrumental solos, &c., followed the 
dinner. 

The association is in a flourishing condition and this 
meeting was a highly enjoyable social occasion. The din- 
ner was of unusual length and excellent, and the cele- 
bration was entered into with spirit by all those present. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was the presentation 
of a handsome gavel to the retiring president, Oscar Shep- 
ard, by the members of the Wooden Ware department of 
the association. The gift was presented by H. N. Lathrop. 

Each guest also received an envelope containing eight 
souvenirs, representing each department of the associa- 
tion, as follows: General Hardware, miniature Wrench 
and Lock: Heavy Hardware, small Tire Bolt; Metals, 
small square of Tin; Paints and Oils, small Paint Brush ; 
Steam Gauge, seal purse; Wooden Ware, box of tooth- 
picks; Saddlery, rosette. 


Clerk’s Report, 


The annual report of the clerk of the association was 
as follows: 

Since the last annual report read at the meeting of 
June 18, 1902, at Young’s Hotel, Boston, at which the 
attendance was 32, the records show the association 
has held its regular meetings during the third week of 
each month as follows: 


July. No meeting, by agreement of stockholders. 
August. No meeting, by agreement of stockholders. 


September 16, 1902. Point Shirley Club, Boston Har- 
bor. Attendance, 66. This meeting was largely a social 
one, no business of importance being considered. 

October 22, 1902. Young’s Hotel, Boston. Attend- 
ance, 62. The speaker of the evening was T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the National Hardware 
Association, who spoke on “ The Abuse of the Cash Dis- 
count System.” 

November. No meeting, by agreement of the stock- 
holders on account of the absence of many in attend- 
ance at the annual convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association at New Orleans. 

December 26, 1902. Young’s Hotel, Boston. Attend- 
ance, 28. The speaker of the evening was General Edgar 
R. Champlin. 

January 27, 1903. Trade Club, Boston. The speaker 
of the evening was James Lewis Cowles, and his dis- 


course, “ The Possibilities of the Post Office.” Attend- 
ance, 51. 
February 18, 1903. Tiffin Club, Boston. Attendance, 


42. The speaker of the evening was Hon. Robert Luce 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, whose address was 
on “ Fair Play in Politics.” 

March 31, 1903. Annual dinner, Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
ton. Attendance, 117. The speakers were Arthur W. 
Dolan, president of the Common Council of Boston, 
Hon. James J. Myers, Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives; Charles A. Bartlett, attorney 
at law; General Edward Anderson, D.D. The addresses 
were of an informal character, and the guests of the 
association were the speakers above named; Charles 
BE. Adams, president of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade; Frank Dickerson of the American Tin Plate 
Company; T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardware Association, and Walter C. English 
of The Iron Age. 

April. No meeting, by agreement of the stockholders 
on account of Patriot’s Day falling in the third week of 
the month, and no speakers being available. 

May 21, 1903. Young’s Hotel, Boston. Attendance, 
29. The speaker of the evening was M. J. Murray, and 
his subject, ‘The Business Man and His Relation to 
Good Government.” 

There were, therefore, eight meetings during this 
year instead of ten as last year, the highest attendance 
being 117 at the annual meeting; the largest attendance 
at a monthly meeting was that of September 16, when 
66 were present; the lowest attendance was 28 at the 
meeting of December 26. 

The Board of Directors have held their regular bi- 
monthly meetings, as provided for in the by-laws, except 
in the summer months of July and August, and during 
the year they added to the membership roll the follow- 
ing names, upon approval and recommendation of the 
\lembership Committee, being 14 in all: 

National Steam Specialty Company, Chicago, Ill., May 21, 1903. 

H. Belfield & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., December 15, 1902. 

American Steam Gauge & Vaive Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., 
December 15, 1902. 

The Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass., December 15, 1902. 

Star Brass Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., December 15, 1902. 

Standard Gauge Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y., December 15, 
1902. 

James P. Marsh & Co., Chicago, Ill., December 15, 1902. 

Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Decem- 

ber 15, 1902. 

Ashcroft Mfg. Company, New York, N. Y., December 15, 1902. 
Utica Steam Gauge Company, Utica, N. Y., December 15, 1902. 
Phenix Horse Shoe Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., December 15, 

1902. 

J. F. Parkhurst Sons & Co, Bangor, Maine, August 6, 1902. 
White Mountain Freezer Company, Nashua, N. B®, November 18, 
1902. 


Fairbanks Company, Boston, Mass, January 20, 1903. 


All of the foregoing, with the exception of the Phenix 
Horse Shoe Company were made active members and 
stockholders, the above named company being eligible as 
associate members only, and during the year the follow- 
ing resignations were accepted: 

Bryden Horse Shoe Company, June 18, 1902. 
Geo. P. Bullard & Co., August 6, 1902. 
Burgess, Forbes & Co., September 16, 1902. 
N. E. Butt Company, July 1, 1902. 

M. C. Winsor & Co., May 19, 1902. 
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‘lhe association lost by death the following members : 

Wm. F. Chapman of Berry Bros., Limited. 

Geo. H. Chadsey, Providence, R. I. 

Brice Edwards, Edwards & Walker Company, Portland, Maine. 
John D. Morton, Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass. 
John H. Coffin, John H. Coffin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The present membership of the association consists of 
108 stockholders and eight associate members, making 
116 in all. 

It is with pleasure that it can be reported the general 
business of the association is still constantly increasing 
in all of its departments, being even greater than for the 
previous year. The full extent of this will be given in 
the reports of the treasurer and Bureau of Credit and 
Collection and by the chairman of the departments. 

The system of classification of expenses adopted some 
time ago is still continued, and shows that the expenses 
for the year have been less proportionately than for the 
year previous, notwithstanding office assistance neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the business of the asso- 
ciation. 

The work of the past year has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Directors, and it is hoped to 
the members as well, the usefulness of the association’s 
organization, and in view of the changes made in the 
Bureau of Credit and Collections, it is hoped that greater 
use will be made of the facilities of the same during the 
coming year than we had during the past. 

The reports of the General and Heavy Hardware, 
Woodenware, Saddlery and Paint and Oil Committees 
will be read by their respective chairmen, and will be 
attached to this report as forming a part thereof. 

The Steam Gauge Committee, having been organized 
only very lately, are not this year in a position to make 
a report of the work of their Department. 

The Board of Directors desire that names of all houses 
eligible to membership in the Association should be pre- 
sented to it for consideration, with a view of still further 
increasing the membership, provision for this growth hav- 
ing been made by the stockholders adopting the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the association. 

It is proper to call the attention of the stockholders to 
the necessity for securing in the near future larger quar- 
ters for the general office of the association. The present 
office of the association is much too small for the proper 
conduct of its business. The meetings of the board and 
its committees frequently interrupt the regular conduct 
of the office work by reason of having to occupy the large 
room. The Board of Directors are considering what can 
be done to advantage in the direction of getting increased 
accommodation, and at the proper time will report to the 
stockholders the result of their investigation. 


The New President 

of the association, Harry W. Waite, is a member of the 
firm of Waite, Ranlet & Co., importers and dealers in 
metals at 80 Broad street, Boston. He has been connected 
with the trade since 1887, and with the present firm since 
March, 1900. He has always been actively interested in 
the work of the association, and was vice-president last 
year. 


INCORPORATION OF WEED & CO. 


EED & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., have been recently in- 
corporated under the same name with an author- 
ized capital stock of $350,000 which has been taken by 
various individuals connected with the business. The 
officers are Hobart Weed, president; James R. Smith. 
vice-president ; Shelton Weed, secretary and genera] man- 
ager, and Walter I. Weed, treasurer. The directors con- 
sist of the names mentioned above and F. Max Hill. The 
following gentlemen, who have been connected with the 
house for various periods, ranging from 7 to 15 years, 
have on account of their faithfulness, loyalty and ability 
been given an opportunity to become stockholders, viz. : 
C. E. Woeppel, John W. Harris, L. C. Davenport, S. L. 
Carhart and F. Max Hill. This well-known house, one 
of the oldest and best in the State, will doubtless hold 
its popularity and success in this new departure, which 
is so consonant with the tendencies of the times. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Hoon t 
NorFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., June 6, 1903. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


S is always the case in weeks broken by holidays, 
both the wholesale and retail branches of the Hard- 
ware trade have been quiet, and the quietness seems the 
more pronounced, coming as it does after the little spurt 
referred to last week. The average amount of business 
done over the fortnight has been, however, probably main- 
tained. Birmingham complains that while trade in the 
heavy sections remains fairly steady, the lighter branches 
are distinctly dull. On the other hand Sheffield reports 
an improvement in the lighter sections (in Cutlery and 
electro plated goods in particular), but complains of 
dullness on the heavy side. Reports from this center 
state that the demand for Field and Garden Tools has 
been considerably below the average. The stocks which 
accumulated in the winter were fairly exhausted at the 
opening of the season, but there has been no call from 
the country districts for fresh goods to anything like the 
extent it was expected. The unseasonable weather mili- 
tated against buying at the very time implements were 
required, and there appears to have been no improve 
ment since, when more favorable conditions set in. The 
home requirements in agricultural machinery have also 
been less than in former seasons. 

There is nothing startling in the way of an improve- 
ment to report from the Lancashire district. Manchester 
correspondents, however, state that the brief run of sum- 
mer weatber has brought with it quite a brisk demand 
for garden and horticultural lines, and also in Sporting 
x00ds, such as Golf, Cricket and Croquet Requisites. 
The principal firms in this district who make a specialty 
of these goods are just now working their hardest to meet 
the requirements of customers, orders having come in 
with quite a rush during the past few days. 

There is nothing of any particular interest to report 
this week in connection with Hardware material. 


*¢ Cornering ’’ The Incandescent [lantle. 


Hardwaremen have done good business on this side 
during recent years in Incandescent Gas Fittings, but 
which, in the future, may be largely influenced by the 
supply of Mantles. Within the past 12 months the price 
of thorium, which forms the basis of the Incandescent 
Gas Mantle as now manufactured, has gone up consid- 
erably. Twelve months ago the price was 28 marks per 
kg., now it is 45 marks per kg., or almost double. Most 
of the thorium that is used in Incandescent Mantle man- 
ufacture is obtained from deposits of monazite sand in 
Brazil. From that country it is shipped to Hamburg, and 
there, it is alleged, it is “ cornered” in the interests of 
the larger firms of manufacturers in Germany. The In- 
candescent Mantle has come down very much in price 
within the past two or three years, and if further reduc- 
tions are to be possible it is necessary to thwart the ring 
that has been formed. It is now stated that steps are be- 
ing taken with a view to the accomplishment of this 
object, and I learn that the Board of Trade is, through 
its intelligence department, giving its assistance in the 
matter. 


Trade Openings in China and Japan, 


The importance of Hardware and Machinery export- 
ers keeping a close eye to the requirements of China 
and Japan has been emphasized in these columns on 
more than one occasion. A private correspondent in 
North China now writes that, in the midst of the politi- 
cal rivalries of Great Britain, Russia and France, it is 
Germany that is reaping the tangible rewards of com- 
mercial enterprise as far as the Chinese Government is 
concerned. Orders are being given for Rifles and Car- 
tridges, Arsenal Material and Machinery for the manu- 
facture of many items of military equipment which 20 
years ago it would have been deemed madness to attempt 
to make out of Burope. These contracts are almost 
exclusively being given out to German firms, although 
in some instances the material itself is ultimately pro- 
cured from English factories. The significant feature, 
however, is that without any direct intervention on the 
part of their diplomatic agents, and by the exercise of 
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persistent energy, German traders are securing the re- 
sults which our commercial representatives sometimes 
assert are being lost to this country because of the al- 
leged insouciant attitude of the British diplomatic and 
consular service. 

It is of interest also to mention, in connection with 
Eastern trade, that advices and inquiries which have 
reached London from an official quarter in Tokyo indi- 
cate that the Japanese Government proposes shortly to 
place on order some 50 electric locomotives for short 
distance lines. Official Japanese engineers have, it is 
understood, reported to the Mikado’s Government in 
favor of electricity as the motive power on all lines 
up to 100 miles in length, and the ordering of the 50 
locomotives referred to is the first official move in this 
direction. 


Trade with Vladivostok. 


There would appear to be a virgin market for man- 
ufacturers not only for general goods, but for Hardware, 
particularly at Vladivostok. According to a report from 
the British commercial agent there up to the present 
very little attention appears to have been paid by Brit- 
ish manufacturers to Eastern Siberia. Notwithstanding 
the sparse population east of Lake Baikal, there are 
10,000,000 people to be supplied; they are getting more 
and more civilized, and are now requiring many luxuries 
which can be supplied by British manufacturers. There 
are large wholesale and retail houses in existence, and 
British manufacturers are recommended to get into 
touch with these. Germany commands the market for 
most imported articles at present, the United Kingdom 
being chiefly represented by Galvanized Iron, Iron and 
Steel Bars, Plates, Wire Nails and Coal. The imposition 
of the Russian duties has entirely put a stop to the 
importation of fancy articles, woolens, prints, &c., and 
very much decreased the imports of canned goods, which 
formerly came mostly from the United Kingdom. Re- 
garding the openings for British trade, Mr. Schwabe 
directs attention to machinery for mining purposes, which 
is duty free, except American, that being subject to 40 
per cent. duty; brick presses, brick building proceeding 
rapidly; bricks, fire bricks (for those at present im- 
ported as much as £10 per 1000 is charged, while the local 
fire brick is sold at £4 per 1000) ; fancy tiles, for paving 
shops and halls (at present these are supplied by Ger- 
many); Builders’ Ironmongery, Carpenters’ and Black- 
smiths’ Tools, Galvanized Iron (this all comes from the 
United Kingdom); Coal and Light Railway Machinery. 
There is also a good demand for Firearms, especially 
Shotguns, but it is the name that sells; the Americans 
have made a specialty of this trade and a good stock of 
American Guns is always kept. It is of very little use 
sending catalogues or samples—what the Russians want 
is a good stock from which to choose, and they will then 
pay any price that is asked. 


Steel, Cutlery and Files in Spain. 


There is much of interest to manufacturers of Hard- 
ware and kindred articles in the recent reports from the 
various parts of Spain. From one of these it is gathered 
that two principal classes of steel are imported into Bil- 
bao—viz., crucible cast steel for tools at $6.96 per hun- 
dredweight, which mostly continues to be imported from 
the United Kingdom, German competition in this article 
being almost entirely limited to direct sales to factories, 
very little being bought by dealers, and round and octag- 
onal wrought steel for Mining Drills, almost exclusively 
purchased from Germany, at 32 franes per 100 kg. ($3.08 
per hundredweight). Sheffield Tools hold a leading place 
on the Bilbao market, but British Cutlery has no chance 
against that of German make, owing to the greater va- 
riety and choice offered by the Solingen cutlers, who will, 
it is said, supply special models for any given province 
of Spain. A current article in the Busque district con- 
sists of iron nickel handled Knives at 1 franc 75 centimes 
(34 cents) per dozen. 

American Files are making their way into the Bilbao 
trade, “owing principally to the fact that 70 per cent. 
discount is allowed,” and prices are quoted free Bilbao. 
Their lightness also offers an advantage, owing to the 
high customs duty, levied by weight. As a set off British 
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Files, while heavier, have more metal and better temper. 
Files of native manufacture are inferior in quality and 
have failed to secure popular favor. 

In the important articles of Nuts, Bolts and Screws 
Belgium and France have the monopoly. British Screws 
are not considered in Bilbao to be as well finished as 
the Continental, and the decimal sizes are said to offer 
greater variety of selection. A fact which tells perhaps 
most of all in favor of the Belgian and French trade is 
that these countries produce other articles in addition 
to Screws, and Bilbao dealers find it convenient to order 
more than one commodity from the same firm. British 
Screw makers as a rule limit their business to that single 
article. 

C.1.F. or F.0.B. 

An interesting discussion is at the present time tak- 
ing place in South African circles as to the wisdom or 
otherwise of quoting cif. (cost, insurance and freight) 
or f.o.b. It may be remembered that B. H. Morgan, one 
of the commissioners sent out to South Africa to report 
upon trade prospects, emphasized the importance of 
through freight quotations. It would seem that consid- 
erable difference of opinion exists as to the wisdom of 
through quotations, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
preponderating weight of opinion in South African circles 
favors quotations f.o.b. I’. J. Middleton, chairman of 
Middleton’s Bedstead Company, Limited, of Birmingham, 
who has a good connection with South Africa and who is 
not personally antagonistic to cif. quotations, states 
that his firm have for many years done a large business 
in South Africa, and never once in the whole course of 
their connection with that part of the world, extending 
over 25 years, have they been asked for a through quota- 
tion, nor has such a method of doing business been sug- 
gested to them. F. J. Middleton, speaking for his firm, 
says that if there is any desire that they should quote 
their goods through to destination they will do so, but 
they want to get at the actual mind of the buyer. 

BUYERS DIVIDED. 

The buyers are roughly divided into two sections, 
namely, merchants and those who buy direct for clients. 
It is obvious, however, that both merchant (wholesaler) 
and buyer have one interest in common, namely, the main- 
tenance of their own function. If a system of cif. 
quotation obtained it is just possible that retailers in 
South Africa might buy direct. I do not say this is so, 
but I think it is a consideration to be borne in mind in 
judging of opinions expressed pro or con in regard to this 
delicate question. Keep Brothers, the well-known export 
merchants of Birmingham, state: 

C.LF. QUOTATIONS EXCEPTIONAL. 

As far as our experience goes, it is quite exceptional 
for South African importers to ask for c. i. f. quotations, 
except for special lines for Municipal or Government con- 
tracts. We have no doubt that most South African im- 
porters see quite clearly that if goods are quoted cif 
some addition has to be made to the estimated cost of 
freight to cover the probable contingency of weights (or 
measurements) working out at a higher figure than 
originally estimated; whilst by buying goods f.o.b. im- 
porters know that they are only paying freight on the 
identical weight (or measurements) of goods supplied. 

VARYING CONDITIONS, 


John Palmer, Jr., & Co., of Kastcheap, London, E. C., 
who are also well connected with South Africa, say: 

A buyer in South Africa is generally satisfied with an 
f.o.b. quotation when the first cost is relatively high in 
comparison with freight and charges. If, on the other 
hand, he inquires the price of an article, the first cost of 
which is low but on which charges would amount to say 
75 per cent. of the f.o.b. value, then it is obvious that the 
c.i.f. quotation is the only one which is of value to him. 
The calculation of c.i.f. prices is a function which rather 
belongs to the export merchant than to the manufacturer, 
provided the latter will undertake to quote f.o.b. and give 
the necessary particulars of weights and measurements. 


AGAINST C.LF. QUOTATIONS. 
T. J. Simey, a prominent South African buyer, gives 
the following practical reasons against c.i.fa quotations: 
After 45 years’ experience of South African trade, in- 
cluding many years of indenting goods from Englaud, as 
well as buying goods in England for shipment to South 
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Africa, I am decidedly not of opinion that firms in South 
Africa require goods quoted at prices to include delivery 
at destination. My reasons are: (1) Every practical man 
in business in South Africa who imports knows within a 
trifle what the importing charges are on the various de- 
scriptions of goods he indents when they are laid down 
in his warehouse. (2) It is more advantageous to the 
London Cape merchant and better for his client’s interest 
that he should go into the open market for his require- 
ments. As for quotations for delivery at works, or f.o.b. 
English port; he will be able to get these from most 
suppliers, whereas if the quotation is wanted for delivery 
at ports or inland towns 6000 miles or more away from 
manufacturer’s works, at least nine-tenths of the home 
manufacturers could not possibly get the necessary in- 
formation, and neither would many take the trouble to 
find out what the many different changes are, and conse- 
quently the chances are quotations sent in would stand in 
higher than if goods were bought in the usual way and 
shipped by his own agent from London or other home 
port. (3) I have, during all the 45 years I have been in 
business, no recollection of ever having asked for a quo- 
tation for goods delivered free to destination, nor since I 
have settled in England have I asked suppliers to quote me 
through rates, with the exception of an article like cal- 
cium carbide, and which, as it comes under the Explosives 
Act, and I cannot get it shipped from England by the 
Conference line of steamers, I find it more advantageous 
in my clients ’interests—as I ship frequent parcels of from 
5 to 10 tons at a time—to buy at a price to include cost of 
freight, insurance and delivery at such South African 
port as I may require. 


AN INDORSEMENT OF THE MODERN METHOD. 


So far the discussion would seem to go all one way, 
but Neale & Wilkinson, the well-known South African for- 
warding agents, deem through rates to be a distinct ad- 
vantage. They say: 

There is no doubt that the necessity of quoting prices, 
including delivery to the buyer, as against the old- 
fashioned method of f.o.b., is becoming more recognized, 
as the purchaser can at once see what the goods cost him 
delivered at his door, and he is free from the responsibil- 
ity of freight rates and transit charges. We do not think, 
however, that it is generally known by the colonial buyer 
that manufacturers are willing to quote including de- 
livery, and consequently it is not asked for. On the other 
hand, there are many manufacturers unaware of the 
means at their disposal to obtain through freight rates, 
and do not trouble. Therefore, in many instances, it is 
more a question of blissful ignorance rather than ina- 
bility. For some years past we have been inducing manu- 
facturers to adopt this system, and, judging from the 
volume of traffic we convey at through rates to all parts 
of South Africa and other countries, we can only conclude 
that where adopted it is much appreciated. The system 
should specially recommend itself to manufacturers who 
are asked to quote buyers in the Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony, and up-country districts in South Africa, and we 
think those manufacturers who quote including delivery 
to the buyer would be at a distinct advantage over those 
who only quote f.o.b. 

I cannot help thinking that, inasmuch as the export 
trade with South Africa is largely in the hands of the 
merchants, strong objection is taken to through quo- 
tations because they have an undoubted tendency towards 
direct trading. More than one South African merchant 
or buyer has been quite frank on this point. One thing is 
clear, and that is that buyers want quotations either f.o.b 
or cif. It is a fact that even yet a number of old- 
fashioned manufacturers still quote free at works or 
een or free docks, quay or alongside, but refuse to quote 
.0.b. 

Sewing [Machines in South Africa. 


There is a growing demand in South Africa for Sew- 
ing Machines. I regret I cannot give full statistics point- 
ing conclusively to this fact, but I see that Natal last 
year imported Sewing Machines to the value of $110,000, 
compared with $55,000 in 1891. It is probable that this 
year the total imports reached $300,000 into South Af- 
rica. British machines head the list, with shipments in 
1902 to the value of $220,000, showing an advance on 
the previous year of $60,000. It would seem that there 
is an excellent opportunity for Americans to push this 
trade in South Africa. 





GLEN MFG. COMPANY. 

HE GLEN MFG. COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa., man- 
r ufactwrers of Tree Guards, Fencing and Wire Spe- 
cialties, have met with a very large demand for their 
products, and in order to accommodate their increasing 
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business are making some extensive additions to their 
plant. These consist of the erection of a main building 
of steel construction, 140 x 150 feet in size, and a japan- 
ning room, 40 x 50 feet in size. These buildings will be 
equipped with modern machinery and when completed 
will about double the output of this concern. 





THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 


CHAPTER XXI.—SALESMEN AND THE MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT. 


ALESMEN in most jobbing houses do not have any 
S interest in the mail order portion of the business. 
Too often they have reason to complain that the mail 
orders are given precedence and that the customer can 
mail an order direct to the house several days later than 
the date he gave one to the salesman and will receive the 
mail order first. He also finds that orders are sent in by 
the customer for goods upon which he named prices and 
paved the way for a purchase, and yet he gets no credit 
for the sale. Occasionally the house will quote direct 
a lower price than he is allowed to give—at times because 
of special conditions as to quantity, and at others be- 
cause the men in the mail order department become 
soonest aware of reductions in prices. In one known 
instance the sales manager tried to inaugurate a policy 
of keeping the prices through salesmen slightly higher 
than the direct mail quotations, claiming that the per- 
suasive efforts of the salesmen should enable them to 
get better prices than those named in a cold, impersonal 
fashion in a letter; and that the reduced expense of mail 
solicitation warranted him in naming a lower price for 
business gained in this way. The experiment ended 
abruptly in a very short time, but the evil effects in the 
way of estranged relations between manager and sales- 
men lasted for years. 


Profitable Business. 


Naturally, the jobber likes to see a large business 
done in the mail order department, for the 60 per cent. 
of the gross profits which is paid on other sales to the 
men on the road stay in his possession, and the monthly 
footings of the cost clerks’ accounts are carefully stud- 
ied. Various plans are put in force to swell the mail 
orders. Order blanks are furnished customers; stress 
is laid upon the promptness with which hurry orders are 
executed; assurances are given that the prices will be 
as low as those quoted by the salesmen, and in all the 
correspondence and printed matter the impression is 
fostered that the mail order department will give the 
very bottom prices and immediate shipment; which it is 
generally able to do, as the men who handle the orders 
can see to it personally that there is no delay in ship- 
ment, and are in a position to get the very latest advices 
regarding prices. 

The Traveler’s Solicitude. 

Naturally the salesman resents any intimation that 
he cannot secure for his customers the very best service 
his house has to give, and uses his influence to induce 
the customers to hold orders until he arrives, or to for- 
ward them to him to be sent to the house. To this end 
he furnishes his best customers with a copy of his route, 
or advises them to send orders to his home address, 
where he will get them Saturday. For the same reason 
he advises his best trade by letter of important changes 
or impending advances, and strives to strengthen the 
friendly relations between himself and his customers, 
even though it be to the detriment of his employer’s best 
interests. From his standpoint it is of vital importance 
that he secure the trade, and he has no interest in the 
business that goes direct, except to keep a jealous eye 
upon it and to see that none of the business that he can 
claim is credited to mail orders. 

Diminishing Importance of Mail Orders. 

While the jobber’s appreciation of mail orders is as 
keen as in former years, it is to be noted that he relies 
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less and less upon them, and that by shortening the time 
between visits and in other ways increasing his sales- 
men’s effectiveness he is lessening the relative impor- 
tance of his mail business. There is many an establish- 
ment where the sales of a single good salesman will ex- 
ceed those of the mail order department. In one estab- 
lishment there are four times the number of salesmn 
that there were ten years ago, with a correspondingly 
greater area from which to draw custom, yet the same 
number of men handle the mail order business that were 
required in 1893, and the business has assumed a dis- 
tinctly pick-up character. Very few of the good orders 
for seasonable goods are received, and the most of the 
general business is given in person by country merchants 
visiting the city. 
Crediting Salesmen, 


In such an establishment it would pay the jobber to 
credit each salesman with all orders taken in his terri- 
tory, whether taken by him or sent in direct by the cus- 
tomers, for his mail trade is evidently abnormally low, 
and is being sacrificed to the salesman’s desire to swell 
his personal sales. If the jobber will adopt and enforce 
a rule forbidding salesmen to solicit orders by mail, and 
instructing them to urge customers to send orders di- 
rect without awaiting the salesman’s advent, the mail 
orders will show a marked increase. If the salesman 
knows that he will get credit for all the business done in 
his territory he will urge the customer to send in his 
orders and become a defender of the mail order portion 
of the business. Many a merchant would rather send his 
mail orders to a house that will credit the sale to the 
representative that calls upon him, and upon an even 
basis in other regards such a house will get his business. 


Disadvantages. 

One of the evil effects of allowing salesmen to re- 
ceive mail orders is seen at the time of sudden advances 
in staples, such as Wire and Nails, the notification of 
changes of prices on which is usually made by tele- 
graph. In a great many instances where advances have 
taken place belated orders will be sent in by salesman 
at old prices “ taken before the advance,” or if prices de- 
cline the customer is given the benefit of a price made 
several days after his order was written. In a lesser de- 
gree the entire line of goods is affected in the same way, 
and profits correspondingly reduced. 

It does not pay to have competition between two 
branches of the same establishment. It is weakening to 
the influence of both, and the jobber whose mail order 
business is now of small relative size will find one ele- 
ment of weakness removed if he will so consolidate his 
road and mail sales as to make it to the salesman’s in- 
terest to push for a mail business, and the salesman can 
well afford to work for a reduced percentage if given 
credit for all the sales in his territory. The jobber can 
easily figure a percentage which will make his road rep- 
resentation cost no more than at present, based upon the 
present sales, and still allow him to credit all orders to 
the salesmen; and under ordinary conditions the in- 
crease in business will make a favorable showing for 
both jobber and salesman. If he has to pay his salesmen 
greater salaries on this basis he will have the comforting 
knowledge that it is because the plan has resulted in a 


greater business. 
et 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO. 


T is always pleasant to note the recognition by old 
| established houses of the value of the services ren- 
dered by young men who have been employed a sufficient 
length of time to enable their worth to be appreciated. 
A case of this kind has recently occurred in the corpora- 
tion of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, The 
directors of this company have for several years com- 
prised William G. Hibbard, A. C. Bartlett, Charles H. 
Conover, FE. G. Clark, H. J. Sawe, J. J. Charles and A. 
M. Graves. The board has been enlarged by the addition 
of ten members, as follows: William G. Hibbard, Jr., 
F. C. Bartlett, Frank Hibbard, C. B. Whipple, F. L. Ma- 
comber, H. B. Lyford, F. H. Warren, Henry Beneke, H. 
W. Chester and P. Stewart. Those who have dealings 
with this house will recognize among the new members 
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of the board the names of young men who have for several 
years been in charge of important departments, and will 
undoubtedly be pleased to learn of their promotion to a 
share in the responsibilities of conducting the company’s 
business. 





MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


OLLOWING is the substance of a circular which is 
now being sent to every Hardware merchant in 
Minnesota, with a view to securing the membership of 
those not already affiliated with the retail Hardware 
association. It will be observed that the strength of the 
National Association, as well as the State organization, 
is referred to: 


FOUR THOUSAND RETAIL HARDWARE DEALDRS 
Are now organized as the National Association, and the move- 
ment has just begun. 

As usual, Minnesota leads the procession with 540 live mem- 
bers. 

See what National Secretary Corey said on receiving Minne- 
sota’s dues: 

“The dues and subscriptions for bulletin of Minnesota Asso- 
ciation’s 512 members have just been received. Here’s hopin’ 
you may never grow less. This indeed sets a high standard for 
other associations, but no one is jealous. We are proud of your 
strength. You honor your magnificent State and glorify and 
encourage our whole affiliated family.” 

While our State association now numbers a majority of the 
reputable Hardware dealers of the State, there are many good 
men still outside the breastworks that we hope will give this 
subject this attention It deserves. 

At the price, $3 a year (and this includes “ National” dues), 
every Hardwareman in the State should be a member. 

There is a great moral force in numbers, and we want you 
on our side. Let us have your application to-day. 

We have mutual insurance, too. With us, you get ample 
protection and a big plece of money back at the termination of 
your policy. Send in your name and let us mall you some in- 
surance pointers. M. S. MATHEWS, Secretary. 

Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 

From ANDERSON-WILCOxX HARDWARE CoMPANyY, Sour 
Lake, Texas, who have filed an application for charter 
with a capital of $10,000 paid in. The new concern will 
occupy their own building, now in course of construc- 
tion, by July 1, and are especially desirous of receiving 
catalogues and quotations relative to fine tools, Hard- 
ware Specialties, Wooden Ware, House Furnishing Goods 
and Stoves and Tinware. 





From WILicox HARDWARE Company, Marion, S. C., 
who will be pleased to receive catalogues pertaining to 
Plumbers’ Supplies and Materials. 


From FreNcH & BROWNELL HARDWARE Company, At- 
tleboro, Mass., who started in business March 1, the 
firm comprising Arno B. French, Alenzo N. Brownell 
and James P. Smith. Mr. French, who was formerly 
with N. Perry & Co. for 13 years, will manage the busi- 
ness, which includes Hardware, sheet metal work, plumb- 
ing and gas fitting, &c. 





From Scueiwr & SCHMEHL, who have just embarked 
in business at Lake Odessa, Mich., handling General 
Hardware, Stoves, Glass, Paints and Oils, Varnishes, &c. 

ita ia ia 

Wriuis H. Bennett, manager of the Reading Hard- 
ware Company’s Chicago branch, is now busily engaged 
in devising plans for popular amusement. He is chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements for the picnic 
of the Chicago Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
which will take place on July 15. In such capable hands, 
with favorable weather, the picnic will be‘ an assured 
success. The Hardware dealers are anticipating some 
novel features in the entertainment programme as the 
result of Mr. Bennett’s labors. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


C. E. Peasopy & Co., 155 Chambers street, New York, 
have recently been made the New York agents for the 
sale of White’s Patent Perfection Mop Wringers, made 
by the White Mop Wringer Company, Jamaica, Vt., 
which are made in two sizes, No. 1 for hotels and No. 
2 for family use. The Wringers are crated in fours of 
the large size and six in a crate of the smaller, or No. 2 
style. 


PROVISION has been made for sports of all kinds, such 
as shooting contests, running races, tugs of war, wheel- 
barrow runs, &c., at the annual picnic of the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which will be 
held at Northwestern Park on July 15. The following 
Executive Committee has been appointed: W. H. Bennett, 
chairman; Fred. Ruhling, secretary; J. L. Smith, treas- 
urer; G. A. Englehardt, W. B. Costello, C. A. Dalstrom 
and Hans Fehr. Other committees have been appointed 
by Mr. Bennett as follows: Transportation Committee, 
J. L. Smith, chairman; G. R. Lott, W. J. Krueger, Fred. 
Kurtz, J. H. Bixler and Thos. O’Connor. Floor Com- 
mittee, Tony Englehardt, chairman; O. Stebbins, H. J. 
Racey, Emil Sander, Otto Hagen, J. H. Powers, Ed. 
Owen. Games Committee, W. T. Gormley, chairman; 
P. H. Schuster, H. C. Peppler, G. Bartholdy, Ed. Repsold, 
Grant W. Porter and A. B. Bregenzer. Target Commit- 
tee, G. A. Englehardt, chairman; C. A. Dalstrom, G. EB. 
Gnadt, W. C. Kasten, A. L. Adam, C. H. Christensen, 
Martin Englehardt. Refreshments Committee, J. But- 
weiss, chairman; J. F. Borchardt, Levi Rosenberg, E. 
L. Sommers, F. H. Schanze, F. Hora and G. J. Pfeiler. 
Judges: H. H. Roberts, D. W. Simpson, Sidney Johnston, 
J. D. Warren and J. O. Becroft. 


On Tuesday, June 16, a number of Chicago Hardware 
dealers were entertained at Aurora, Ill., by W. D. Simp- 
son of the Wileox Mfg. Company. The dealers inspected 
the plant of the company and were the guests at dinner 
of the president. The visiting party comprised W. H. 
Bennett, J. L. Smith, Dennis McLaughlin, G. R. Lott, 
C. A. Dalstrom, W. B. Costello, Emil Sander and Chas. 
H. Menzel. 


Tue AcME BALL Bearine Company, 95 William street, 
New York, a reorganization of the Acme Ball Bearing 
Caster Company, have taken over the plant, patents, 
good will, &c., of the latter, and are continuing the busi- 
ness. The new company are also manufacturing the 
Acme Ball Bearing Jacks. 


Tue copartnership existing under the name of Gibbs 
Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, since its organization 
in 1884, have lately been incorporated under the laws 
of Ohio as the Gibbs Mfg. Company. The members of 
the former concern are the incorporators and directors 
of the new corporation, so that there is no change in 
management, the officers being as follows: Lewis Gibbs, 
president; Elmer W. Gibbs, vice-president and super- 
intendent; Alvin J. Gibbs, secretary and treasurer. In 
addition to notions for the dry goods and notion trade 
and Toys for the Toy trade, the company manufacture 
a line of Hardware Specialties, including a complete 
line of Lawn Rakes and Post Hole Diggers. 


A. V. Taytor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturing 
enamelers, are prepared to sell their line of Letters and 
Figures on the following plan: The merchant takes or- 
ders and mails them to the company, inclosing shipping 
tags and labels which the merchant wants used on the 
packages. The manufacturers ship the goods direct from 
the factory to the customer; no marks of the manufactur- 
er being used on the outside or inside of the package or 
on the goods. The point is made that the merchant car- 
ries no stock, is at no expense and very little trouble. 
The company furnish catalogues, and, if desired, will sell 
the merchant neat sample outfits for traveling men. 


Tue MARITIME Ence Toor Company, St. Stephen, N. 
B., now occupy the factory which F. Broad & Sons used 
for so many years. They have installed a good deal of 
new and improved machinery, and with the best skilled 
workmen expect to increase the business formerly done 
in Axes, Adzes, Hatchets, Mattocks, Grub Hoes, &c. 
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CONSOLIDATED HARDWARE MFG. COMPANY, 


HE CONSOLIDATED HARDWARE MFG. COM- 
PANY, Reading, Pa., have been organized with a 
capital stock of $2,500,000, of which $1,500,000 is in bonds 
and $1,000,000 in stock. The company will be incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey. The new company 
have been organized as a holding company to take over 
the Reading Hardware Company and the Keystone Hard- 
ware Company, both of Reading. The factories of the 
constituent companies will, however, continue to be 
operated independently of each other. New buildings 
will be constructed and equipped with modern machinery 
for the manufacture of Builders’ Hardware, and it is the 
intention not only to increase the output but to extend 
the line of manufactre. One and one-half million dollars 
of 5 per cent. bonds was paid for the stock of the Reading 
Hardware Company, giving to each shareholder of the 
Reading Hardware Company $2 in bonds for each $1 in 
stock. The following will be the officers of the Consoli- 
dated Hardware Mfg. Company: A. A. Gery, president; 
John EB. Harbster, vice-president; H. L. Boas, secretary 
and treasurer. Associated with them as directors will 
be the following: Richmond L. Jones, John G. Mohn, 
G. N. Jacobi, Isaac G. Trait and Garrett B. Stevens. 

John BE. Harbster, president of the Keystone Hard- 
ware Company and for some years general manager of 
the Reading Hardware Company, will be made president 
of the Reading Hardware Company, succeeding his 
father, Matthan Harbster. It is reported that other 
Hardware manufacturing plants may hereafter become 
constituent companies of the consolidated holding eom- 
pany. The prime movers in the new organization were 
A. A. Gery, John BE. Harbster and Howard L. Boas. Mr. 
Gery is authority for the statement that all of the 
authorized stock and bonds have been taken and there is 
none for sale to the general public. The consolidation 
will not affect the present organization of the Reading 
Hardware Company, who will continue their present 
methods of doing business, the new organization being 
simply a holding company. 


-_———————_ a ——————  — 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THe Syraccuse CHILtep PLrow Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Catalogue No. 11, illustrating Wheelbarrows, 
Scrapers, Plows, Trucks and Carts. The company state 
that their Syracuse Wheel Scrapers are meeting with 
much favor from contractors who are familiar with their 
merits. 


THE ALEXANDRIA HALTER Mre. Company, Alexandria, 
Ohio: Illustrated descriptive catalogue of Five-Ring 
Leather Halters, Bridles, Rope and Web Halters, Cow 
Ties, &c. The company state that it is their aim to keep 
their standard of quality well to the front, as their ex- 
perience has been that the better class of goods are more 
satisfactory to all concerned. 


-THE COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, 
Terre Haute, Ind.: Revised price-list of kitchen com- 
forts and household necessities in Enameled Steel Ware. 
The catalogue is illustrated in colors, showing lines of 
Amethyst, double coated, and Dresden, triple coated, 
Ware. 


Tue Apex Mrc. Company, Detroit, Mich.: Illustrated 
folder showing Toaster and Ovens for use with gas or 
gasoline stoves; also Gas Hot Plates and Stove Burners 
for natural and artificial gas. 


THE NATIONAL WIRE CorRPORATION, New Haven, Conn. : 
Condensed price-list of Wire and Wire Nails. 


W. H. Anperson & Sons, Detroit, Mich.: Price-list 
of Tools used in laying artificial stone or cement walks, 
driveways, floors, &c. The company remark that this 
industry has made wonderful strides during the past few 
years and that their line of Tools for this work is com- 
plete. 


Tue Corontat Exreorric Company, Ravenna, Ohio: 
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Catalogue illustrating Direct Current Desk, Ceiling and 
Bracket Fans. The Fans are guaranteed against defects, 
either mechanical or electrical. 

Tne AMERICAN Tuse & Srampine Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.: Catalogue F of the Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. 
Company, manufacturers of Hot Rolled, Annealed and 
Pickled, also Bright Cold Rolled Strip, Band and Sheet 
Swedoh, Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, for pressed, 
stamped and drawn work. They also manufacture cruci- 
ble Steel for cutlery work, springs, &c. The catalogue 
illustrates Oilers, Lamps and Oiler Sets, Steel Floor Til- 
ing, Bicycle Tubing, Automobile Rims, Bells, &c. 


THE StMmMoNS HARDWARE Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Catalogue No. 435, illustrating Baby Carriages, Refrig- 
erators, Ice Cream Freezers, Reed Furniture, 
Chairs, Iron Bedsteads, Mattresses, &c. Catalogue No. 
438 is devoted to Reed Lawn Furniture, Fancy Armchairs 
and Rockers, Brass and Iron Beds, Coolers, Filters, Lawn 
Swings, Wrapping Paper, &c. 


Baskets, 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Rust Remover. 


The G. W. Cole Company, 149 Broadway, New York, 
supplementing their large line of specialties for bicycles 
and motor vehicles, &c., including three-in-one oil, graph- 
ite lubricants and other accessories, are offering the 
R. R. (removes rust) preparation, which will remove rust 
from all metals, as well as polish brass, nickel and steel. 
It is guaranteed by the makers to contain no acid or 
emery, and is confidently recommended by them for 
use on cycles, motor vehicles, carriage and harness trim- 
mings, golf clubs, yacht trimmings and tools, skates, 
metal signs and railings and any kind of kitchen utensils 
an@ household ornaments of the above metals. Surfaces 
so polished, it is stated, will not soon corrode, rust or 
tarnish. It is put up in collapsible tubes in small and 
large size to retail for 10 and 25 cents each, respectively. 


Circular, Rabbet, Tonguing and Grooving 


Planes. 


Among the planes added recently to their rapidly in- 
creasing line by the Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., and 103 Reade street, New York, and shown in 
their new illustrated catalogue of iron and wood planes 
is the Union improved circular plane, No. 311. It is. re 
ferred to as easily and rapidly adjusted, and has a flexible 
steel face that can be quickly changed to either convex 
or concave form. Another is the Union Rabbet plane 
and fillester, No. 43, which has two seats for cutter. By 
inserting the cutter in the forward seat it can be used 
also as a bull nose rabbet plane. The arm is reversible, 
and can be used on right or left hand side of plane. It 
is packed complete with fence, arm and depth gauge. 
Still another is the Union tonguing and grooving plane 
in Nos. 41 and 42. This plane has two separate cutters 
for making a tongue. By releasing the pin at the front of 
the plane the fence may be swung on a central pivot and 
reversed, thus covering one cutter. The plane may then 
be used to form a groove to match the tongue. The 
Union adjustable veneer scraper, No. 60, likewise new 
for them, is used for veneer and cabinet work, and be- 
cause of its peculiar form is adapted for other classes of 
work. It can also be used as a tooth plane, and when 
wanted, toothing cutters can be furnished by the com- 
pany. 


The Delphos Can. 


The Delphos Can Company, Delphos, Ohio, are man- 
ufacturing the Delphos can, the essential feature of 
which is that it will not overfill a receptacle, thus doing 
away with uncleanliness and at the same time saving 
oil. One of the prominent features of the can ig the 
construction of the pump, which fits in a socket on the 
bottom of the can and is firm and solid. It is a force 
pump and siphon combined, thus making it possible to 
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either fill or empty the receptacle with the pump. An- 
other feature is the spout, which is made of two tubes; 
the first through which the oil is pumped into the re- 
ceptacle; the second, through which the surplts oil re- 
turns to the can when receptacle is nearly full. The 
can has a hinged cover which conceals the punip, keeps 
out dirt and during the winter keeps the pump free froin 
snow and ice. A small bracket back of the hinge kee})s 
the cover from breaking off and holds it in nearly a 
perpendicular position. The cans are made in 3 and 5 
gallon sizes, and are referred to as made of the best 
material and by skilled workmen. 


oo 
Walker's Improved Double Ice Cream Freezer. 


In the accompanying cut is shown an improved double 
ice cream freezer, put on the market by the L X. L. Ive 
Cream Company, Warren, Pa. The freezer is used in 
connection with the brine system, the brine being taken: 
from a general supply main in which the brine pressure 
is from 15 to 20 pounds at the brine pump. There is a 
connection of %-inch pipe from the brine main to a threc- 
way cock, which is connected at the opposite side with 114- 
inch pipe and from there up through the floor to the 
under side of the freezer, to a short nipple and a ‘brass 
swinging joint, and thence by means of 14-inch pipe by 
a union to a point near the bottom of the freezer tub. 
At the side of the three-way cock a third connection is 
made with 14-inch pipe to a 24-inch tee, which is also 
connected at the bottom of the hollow standard of the 
freezer, thence leading to brine storage tank. The flow 
of brine is controlled by the three-way cock. By a quar- 
ter turn the brine flows through the cock, up through the 
swinging joint, and enters the tub near the bottom. 
When the freezer tub is filled with brine the can con- 
taining the prepared cream and dasher are set in place 
in the tub in the usual way. At a point within about 
2 inches of the top of the can a spout is attached to the 


into the hollow standard. About 14 gallons of brine pass jj 
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Walker’s Improved Double Ice Oream Freezer. 


through the tub each minute, and are conducted through 
the hollow standard by a 24-inch pipe back to the re- 
ceiving tank. The cream is revolved by means of power. 
When the’ cream is sufficiently frogen, which, it is ex- 
plained, is accomplished with the brine at zero or 4 de- 
grees below, in from 6 to 8 minutes, the belt is shifted 
to a loose pulley, the brine is shut off and by a quarter 
turn of a small wheel the dasher and can are discon. 
nected in an instant. The freezer, with the swing pipe 
connection which supplies brine to the tub, is shoved to 
the outside of the bed plate which supports the tub 
carrier. The operator then swings the opposite tub in 
the place where the first tub was, turns the brine into 
the tub, the dasher and can connections are made, ani 
the freezing operation goes on in the secoud tub. The 
can and dasher are removed from the first tub, the cream 
transferred in the usual way into the shipping cans and 
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placed in storage tanks. By this method, it is pointed 
out, one man can freeze 60 gallons of cream per hour, 
there :ire no wet floors and there is practically no waste 
of brine, as it cau be used over and over again. The 
company also manufacture storage tanks, in which the 
shipping cans are placed. The brine is circulated about 
the cins in much the same :nanner as in the freezers. 
The company state that they once kept a freezer of 
cream in a storage tank, in the foregoing manner, for 
three months, »nd found the cream good and sweet when 
taken out of the brine, 





Humphryes’ Compressed Air Spray Pump and 
Coating Machine. 


The Humphryes Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, are 
offering a compressed alr pump for painting and white- 
washing, also for sprayii'g, as shown herewith. The ma- 


Humphryes’ Co:npressed Air Spray Pump and Coating 
Machine. 


chine is made in one size only, having a 3-inch pump, an 
8 x 30 inch galvanized iron tank for storing air and a 
12 x 30 inch galvanized iron tank for liquid. When de- 
sired the machine can be mounted en a platform with 
wheels so that it can be readily moved from place to 
placc. Attention is directed to the fact that the machine 
has separate tanks for air and liquid, so that the fluid 
or mixture docs not pass through the pump, but is 
froced from the large tank direct to the discharge hose 
or pipe. In operation the small tank is filled with air 
from the pump, and after the large tank is filled with 
liquid and the valve closed between the funnel and the 
tank, the valve connecting the tank is opened, allow- 
ing the air to pass into the large tank through a pipe ex- 
tending to the bottom of the tank, which acts as an agi- 
tator and thoroughly mixes the fluid. One man can op- 
erate the machine, and when the gauge on the air tank 
registers 40 pounds pressure, all the liquid, it is ex- 
plained, can be exhausted in the tank without the fur- 
ther use of the pump. It is pointed out that it requires 
but five minutes’ pumping to furnish sufficient air pres- 
sure to spray :'itomatically from 25 to 30 minutes. The 
numufacturers state that if used for whitewashing or 
painting the machine will pay for itself in a short time, 
as the expense is about 1 cent per 100 square feet, com- 
pared with 15 cents per 100 square feet by brush; also 
that brush work requires more paint and will not cover 
as well as the )nachine. 
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End Cutting Nipper No. 132. 
The end cutting nipper herewith shown is forged from 
solid steel and tempered. The separate jaws and han- 
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covered and sealed their use is claimed to avoid the 
birth of disease breeding elements, common to open 
buckets. The construction of the pail is such as to add 


_— wae 


End Cutting Nipper No. 132. 


dies are all in one piece. The nippers are made in 5-inch 
size and are designed for soft wire only. These goods 
are put on the market by the Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

ee 


The Acme Sanatory Chemical Fire Pail. 


The fire pail illustrated herewith is manufactured by 
the Waggoner Watchman Clock Company of Grand Rap- 


force to the stream of water when applied against 
flames and to contribute greater throwing power. 
a 


The Samson Hose Mender, 


The accompanying illustrations show the Samson 
hose mender in use, one eud being joined in Fig. 1, and 
Fig. 2 showing the completed joint. The mender is man- 
ufactured by the Grand Rapids Hese Coupler Company, 





° The Acme Sanatory Chemical Fire Pail. 


ids, Mich. The pails are made of galvanized iron and 
are japanned red on the outside. A chemical solution is 
provided, which, it ‘is claimed, increases 100 per cent. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., who claim for it a number of 
points of superiority, among them being the quickness 
with which broken or leaky hose can be repaired, sim- 





Fig. 1.—The Samson Hose Mender. 


the effectiveness of the water against fire. The pails are 
made to hold 14 quarts, and are said to be nonfreezing, 
nonevaporating and noncorrosive. Because they are 


Fig. 2.—The Completed Joint. 


plicity of the operation, effectiveness against leakage and 
durability of the mended part against strains or rough 
usage of any kind. 
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Noack’s Screwless Spindle Knob. 


New York Lock Company, Branford, Conn., repre- 
sented at 117 Chambers street, New York, by J. N. Lime- 
burner, have put on the market Noack’s patent screwless 
spindle knob, a sectional view of which, actual size, is 
here shown. The chief points of interest to the trade 
mentioned by the manufacturers are the simple, ef- 
fective character of the mechanism, the moderate price 
at which the knobs can be marketed and the rapidity 
with which they can be fitted, an important labor item, 
especially in large contract jobs, The outer knob and 
spindle are riveted as is customary. The movable or 
inside knob has a screw collar which operates a square 
wrought iron rocking washer, a half turn of the collar 
on the final turn locking or releasing the spindle, accord- 





Noack’s Screwless Spindle Knob. 


ing to the way it is turned, the collar being operated 
by a small spanner in connection with a shallow hole in 
the collar. The arrangement of the collar on the knob 
shank is such that the collar can be revolved a few 
turns but not removed. This system dispenses with 
screw holes in the spindle which weaken it, especially 
in brass spindles for ship work, or the use of washers to 
obtain a fit. It is the intention to put these knobs on 
the market in competition with screw knobs of all kinds, 
including the cheaper ones. 
ee 


The New Turner Carburetor. 


The carburetor, manufactured by the Turner Brass 
Works, Chicago, Ill., shown in the accompanying illus- 





Fig. 1.—The New Turner Carburetor. 


trations, is designed for installation on hydrdcarbon au- 
tomobiles, stationary and marine motors. The manufac- 
turers claim that the carburetor is a positive fuel feeder; 
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that it assures perfect control over the speed and power 
of the machine; that its use contributes to greater speed 
and power of the machine; that it is not affected by jars, 
change in the weather, or grade of gasoline used, and 
that it will not flood the motor with gasoline or produce 
a cloud of smoke. The interior construction shown in 
Fig. 2, consists of a large bowl, having air and mixing 


ye 
Rs = 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Carburetor. 


chambers, separated by a large leather faced feeder, 
which is held to its seat by a spring. The throttle con- 
sists of a simple piece of spring steel, an operating lever 
and a flat steel bar. 


—————— >> _____ 
Improved Depth Gauge No. 57, 


The Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
are putting on the market the improved depth gauge 
shown herewith. It is referred to as combining in one 





Improved Depth Gauge No. 57. 


tool the advantages of the rule and the round rod, and 
as intended to meet the most exacting requirements. 
The stock is graduated in 64ths and 100ths inch and 
measurements may be read at a glance by comparing the 
Y¥-inch divisions on the rod with the graduations on 
the stock. The rod is held against either graduation 
by the beveled head of the bolt, a slight turn of the nut 
being sufficient to clamp the rod in place. The same 
bolt holds the rule. By transferring the bolt to the 
hole near the end of the stock the gauge may be used 
in many places where otherwise its use would be im- 
possible. The tool is made in two sizes of stock, 4 and 
6 inch, and in two sizes of rod and rule, 4 and 6 inch. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JUNE 16, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 
urer, are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated, represent those currént in the market as obtain- 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


lower prices being obtainable | 


; count to 33 














1903. 


price of the goods in question ranges from 33° cent. dis- 
and 10 per cent. discount. 

Names of Manufacturers.—lFor the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Iron AGE Dtrectory, issued April, 1902, which gives a 
Classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
leading goods. 

Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
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of the symbol @. Thus 33'/,@33'/, & 10% signifies that the | ware Merchants. 
Axles— Tron or Steel 
Anrasives— Concord, Loose Collar... 44@ 5c | 4 | Belting— ae Norway Phila fist Oct. 16, °84....80% 

damite in Carloads : . Concord, Solid Collar.. ..434@- Me | >| Agricultu ral (Low Grade). 254 10@ SO% Regier Phiia., list Oct. 16, ’84....... 83168 

OPPSEED. occesccccesese see # ton sae No. 1 Commarea. waded ‘awe cls | Common Standard.,......75@75&104 | _ Eclipse, list Dec. 28,’ 9........... 72\6% 

CS ree o teceteees # ton $ivWai Jo.1 « Com. Ne w Yule..34@ c| @ | Standard. ....c.coccccececel 0@ 70k 10% | Russell Burdsall & Ward Beit & Nut Co. 

See also Aimery Style..3 % S| asta Empire, list Dee. 28, 09 72168 
: No 2. Solid Collar. - AQ4@sMe | = Ertra........ eeaen - CORI ASS nova ’ Phila Tist Oct. 94..." <n SOS 

Adjusters, Biind— in a 11 - th... .2600108 100 Os = | High Grade... bow 10@: 501085 | Gaon ye Bethe NS DUE, US. .-0ec0n- 
Domestic 0%. Diearcnasa oe. SOUS | NOG. 16 00 18. vce cece cseees 3 on Belting Co ne 2 
—... wHigiecese Biggs 2©® | Nos: 19 t0 22. ** taetoees | ¥ Seainiess Stitched tmpertal...... #585¢ an cn 2 nietionsnniosotnnclies = 
Zimmerman’s—See ‘asteners. Bli : MONE. scniss xcannabeudenwauadstccce orers arc-- 

st MEW iadinisdids seria aratetat HORS ’ - 
Window Stop— Boxes, Axle pi ae ai ‘| Borers Tap, Ring, with H-nd 
a noten <“ eeeccecescce — Common and Concord, not turned., Leather— Inch...... 1 3 , 1's i} “ 2 
aplin’s Perfection. ..........0...6. ZHI 1. bsg Dhiec | z Per doz.. $4.30 5.00 5.75 7.95 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- | Common and Concord, turned... | Roguine thet “Lap 60 10.50 txt 10% Teh ar veeee 284 2% 
tridges, Shells, &c. Pat : 5@5' s¢'| Standard ........ seceeceese 20@70G5% | Per Doz.. h $3.65 |. 11.50 
Anvils—American— Half Patent....+....00+.+.lb. I@I | Tight Standard. oe 108 Enterprise Mfg: ‘ioe ee 
Armand Hammer, Wrought #284@8¢ Balances— Sash— | Cut Leather Lacing.. . 60 10% 
Buel Pateut Trenton...,....% 3 vouaaine Caldwell New Ist...... secsssseeceeeed0@ | Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft..18c| Boxes, Mitre— 
Eagle Anvils............... th 74@7%¢ | Puilman’s ......... © see cccce eeaseceons O% | C.E. J : ile vaueldace ada 2% 
fey eaten, Crewe . ¥ shade Spring— | Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench a = eee eee ase 
bran r Bo veese OMT as cass senaacesseees scouens 
Horseshoe I —- ‘ Spring Balances....... we ee 60Q@60K5% | Benders and Upsetters, oo = 
Wrich mporte 2 Dm 10W¢e | Chatillon’s: Tire— Braces— 
NR ACRE Se ee on vs +0508 2f | “Light Spe. Balances. ...... -oee £08102 Wovn.«.ieed Dieies ave call atau 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— SiraightBalances, . .........++++ - 40% | Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 40% | prices, : ; ? 
Millers Falis Co., $18.00 ..... 2. ++ 00810% Se setae coos eeeeereee a Green River Tire Benders and Upset- | Common Ball, American..$1.15@1.25 
tt eveaeceeeesecenens ee ae ere ee ee 20% 
Apple Passce- ae Parers, PO saci cat ctercee: wivctiw'es 508 | Devela” Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Tp NW. sini cnccess: 50&10&10@60&108 
Appie, & B i See Wi Bart | setters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; No. Fray ’s Genuine Ta te ane 08 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— arb Wire— ire, Barb. | 8, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No.5, $20.50. Fray’s Nc. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 3 207 oe 
a Bros, Co.: i Bars— ; oo a | Bicycle CGoods— Cc. E. Jennings | & Co. oe SOME: Salus 

Ots Of 1 dUZ......0006 Steel Crowbars, 10 to40lb. per lb.. | Mayhew’'s Ratchet. ..........2..cccecces 

Smatlier Lots........+... 38@8Me | John S, Leng’s Son’s 1902 list ; Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Patent. “B04 

Lots of 3 doz.......-+ seupaadaer houses 304 Towel— wer 2 natn Rilcsccasthsacdhedbdadens adesees = BOS an aS ~~ ~ em be cescecese 25.8108 

its— No. 10 Ideal, Nicket Plase..... ® gro, $8.50 PCB cas cccccsccccecescuceccseccouee +-00% on 0. Peck’s Patent60& LU@65% 
Augers and Bits: ace oqrse | NO-20 Adeal, Brass Pinisn,..!.¥ gro’ $8.30 | Spokes... +2250 Sianeli: 
Boreung Machine Augers. ...46'4@?0% k Fas Peeneyvinapsncageemopensnpears eesecad , / 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist... -.60@ 004 10% Bas ots aii . are Bits— Wrowoht Steel........ oo + +s T5AIO@SOR 
Jennings’ Pattern Hoffman's Brick Baskets. ......cach $8.35 | 4 .e6r Gimiet, Bit Stock Drills, &6.— Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 

Auger Bi ad ob pin Meet Beams, Scaile— See Augers and Bits. EEN ncvenenseees eae 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits........ 40% | Seale Beams, List Jan. 12, °82.,00:10% ba Griffin's Pressed Steel.......... ‘accecall 
Forster Pat. wa Bits. ...44.+. 20000 25% | Chattillon’s No. 1.............. paxundncan 30% Blocks— Tackle- ., | Griftin’s Folding Brackets.......... 70& 10% 
C.K. Jennings & “ . . Chattillon’s No, 2..°°..°7°.7° 7.00..." 40% | Common Wooden.........70&10@75% 

No. luext. lip. KR. Jennings’ list 25&10% Hollow 8teel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- Bright Wire Coods—See 

No. 30, K. Jennings’ List, .40& 796 10% Beaters— Egs— Ont BHOAVES...........000-ccecseeses 5O& 10% Wire and Wire Goods 
ae ee Es wiee eseeene ee , Lightning Chain, # doz , 21.15; # gro..... | Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and ' 

Mayhew s Countersink Bits.....-.----.49% | National Mfg. Co. : agin, | Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. irou......50a108 | Broilers— _— 
er Benen eotsreseensaes antes SK108 16% | No. | Dover, Family size ..........87.00 | See also Machines, Hoisting. Wire Goods Co..........00....75@75&108 
Pugh’ Black Spuaberncetens: sosceu cee No. 2 Dover, Hotel size....,........ 14.00 Boards Stov Buckets, Well and Fire—- 
A EBL nai acene cen 5 O08 Taplin Mfg. Co.: # geo. | _. ° ens 2 
=e Bel ‘Hangers’ Bits. . ... DOK 104 ho. 69 Improved Dover........... 6.50 | Zinc, Crystal, &c...+..... 30k10@L0% See Pails 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist........... 60% |: No.75 Improved Dover........... 7.50 
Wri = Jennings Bits (kK. jeunteiges No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d...... 39.40) Bolts— Bucks Saw— 
No. 100 tmproved D :ver.......... $8.00 
ae ° Beni incdeeutonavesades # gro. $36.08 
nee aie cre No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin'd...3950| Carriage, Machine &c.— 5 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 

Clark’s small, 15; large, $26 , S0G1es 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. # 

doz., 226; No. 2, $18. me BORLOS 
C.E. Jennings '& Co. by bteer’s Pat. -25&10% 
PTS bavcutsvaccusas<cccamac Scececocescee 

Gimlet Bits— 

Common Double Cut..gro. $2.50@8.00 
German Pattern......gro. $4.00@h.25 


Holiow Augers— 
prea Pattern, per doz, oo et. 50 
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Watrous’.......00. 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Aul. 
Awis— 

Brad At sla: 


Handled............970, $2.75@3.00 
Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.63@ééc 


. 33448 10% 


Onhandled, Pateni.... -970. 66@70e 

~ Auls: 
nhandled, Patent....qro. 31@3hc 

Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.6£@70c 
Scratch Als: 

Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@'.0 

Hund'ed, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12 = 

40% 


PS ct hae Sethe Nee nadiswakiuad’ % 
Awl and Tool —See 
Sete, Awl and Tool. Sets 
Axes— 


First Quality, factory brands. .. 5,50 
First Quality. jobbers’ brands. . 

$5.) 0@5.2 25 
Second Quality, ... cesses 0eB45UQ4.? 


Axle Grease—see Gimmaathe 


No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.$15 0u 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T'd.317.00 
No 200 Imp‘d Dover Tumbier..._.. *9 00 
No.2, mpd Dover Cumbler, Tin'’d$iu.v0 


Bull Rings—sSce Rings, Bull. 
Butts— aeane= 


Common, list Feb. 1, °02 
bok L@ 60k lod 10% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Jan. 1, °98 









a imp'd vores meaneth, # 30@S50L5% Wrought list Sept., - o@seaes 
paramasBencnseesses $27.00 | Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 
wenkes ( Pe caee as e gro. $6.00 | f ‘ ; sa 800 808-5% Bilan Sein 
Bellows— | Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14,°95...6585@..% ; 
Blacksmith, Standard List.7o@70&10% | “ae hine, list Oct, 1,°99... oe 65@..% i Joint, Broad..........0@50e 10% 
ae aa @ Machine with C & T. Nut ces eb ar Narrow.. on 
acksm s’— 6 daaniaass :0k5@? 
Inch.. 3) 32 3 36 38 40) NoTE.—Jobbers are in many oath we BN Pa cdncsedccccas 7085 @70¢ 10g 
Hac 1. $3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5,35 6.15 ee ee ae Mayer's Hinges......... 708.5@ 70 108 
t eee re Parliament Butts..... ..70&5@70@ 108 


Extra Length: 


Door and Shutter— 





| 
Each .$4.00 4.55 5,10 5.60 6.40 7.50 | # Wrought Steel— 
> | Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Molders— | - | ¢ "Knob: _ Table and Back Flaps.........75%) & 
Ineh....c6 9 W 11 w i fa, a 3 4 5 6 g | Narrow and Broad............275%) 3 
Doz... .+.$8-00 9.50 10.90 12.80 14.25 | ~ Per doz...$0.26 .30 39 A? 65 pas ne. _— eee 3 
Hand— -, | Cast Iron Spring Foot : MBE PUN 000 tee ccere- secs £1041 5 
ne or i a Inch.....++. seven. 8 io | Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tipe +S 
seces se: Ghe75 5:70 6.60 7.60 3.5 Per d0&....++++ : 1.00 1.25 1.75 6t ee 
om a wes) | Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: | Japanned, Bail Tip Butts.todt4 | © 
Belis— Cow— Wai gs aaa, 6 3 19 | Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside | 3% 
Ordinary goods.........75@5@75é10% | Per doz ........ $0.75 1.05 1,30| Blind Butts............., 55108 ) BY 
High grade, ..0+...e.e00..0270Q70k10% | Cust Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
5" iat RE ROE RAR LE REO = F5&10. PRGRiss sc civbuvsdesac 6 8 10 
I hati yp ducacnencketcndéccdese.:., 50% | Per doZ...ccecee $0.57 80 1.00 Cc 
Door— | Wrt Barrel, Ja "d . 758 10@ 75d 108 104 ages, Bird— 
MIMI fs seco teantdackakedcedtcnicn isq | Wrought ™ ronzed,/|0&5@ 50d 10% | Hendryx, Brass: 
NOU OU asus on 05 iocsccsscss. sacl 55% | Wrought Flush, B. K,.5u@10@0d 10% 3000-5000, 1100 series... 5s 
Home, R. & E. Mtg. Co.'s... 20.02". 55&10% | Wrought Shutter... ,0&10& l0@60d5¢ BOOP OOO. oc cccceccicceceucceces cil 
Lever and Pull, Sargent 8 ....60%10&10% | Wrought Square Neck......50@50410% | _ 200, 300,600 and 900 series... 40a 
NE I nnd cdenndinddwcdeeceaas 5% | Wrought Sunk, Flush.....50@50e10% Hendryx Bronze: 


700, 300 series.............. 











Hand- | Ives’ Patent Door....... 60% + «+» 40@108 
ee ee © Hendryx na led..... 
Hand Bells, Polished... .60&5 i@ GOB 1% ¥ supmmpentiennetneemen 10&105 
Stove and Plow— ae 
Ww nite % a pirssceses sted SOLUS | rn rp ante a Calipers—See Compasses, 
Nie é eedsieascceae . JUG IBS % rn “* eesee OOcee cosetseceses WO, «+ 
en -- "0a eer SOB i dadaucctatitciddiuse sw@sves| Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Cone’s Glove Hand Beils.... %! ofa 33 48 1U% ' Blunt, 1 prony.........per U 
Stlver Chime........ * S@ y Mga LO C Tire— a ed Sharp, 1 pronq....... oe tb, i tule 
is a ommon. wiadeady ~*2@12)4@ 10% | Perkins’ Blunt Tce.. aoe e 1 
Miscellaneous Norway Ir on teneceee . S0@S0k5 Perkins’ Sharp Toe....... a . 7% 
Pears Belle. occ ceccece lb. 2@2c | Americar Screw Company: 
Steel Allo Church and School... 60% Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, "34..... 80% Cannons— 
AmericanTube & arme g Cu.Gongs.70¢ Eagle Phila., list Oet, 16, ’®4.... Breech Loading, 3% 1. ¢ de 
Trip Gong Bells. . 35&10@605 Bay State, liz. Lec. 28, °99.........72548 | Cannous.....".... per doe ope 
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THE IRON 








AGE. 





Can Openers—See Openers,Can | C. E. Jennie Os es. 191, 18h bared ‘ 
Cans, Milk— L. & I. J. Whito, Tanged............ oSx 
5 8 10gal. Id— 
Minois Pattern. $150 2.00 2°05 ‘each, Co 


lowa Pattern... .... 2.35 2.50 each, 
20 30 40 qts. 

New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 

Baltimore Patt’rn .... 1.50 


Cans, Oll— 
Buffalo Family Oll Cans: 
3 5 10 gal. 
$48.00 60,00 120.00 gro 
Caps-—Percussion- 
ee i Ei besneeiscee biemuneiineial 


eeece etree eeeee ears 





: er per M47 S00 
Musket....c.cceccorcee DOr M 62@..¢ 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% 
B. L Caps (Sturtevant Sheils) 
DEO FE nine vscsanak vanensn 
All other primers per M.$1. 


Cartridges- 
Blank Cartridges: 
$2 C0. Foy BBO. ncovcccecceccccvelO@on 





OP Pon BE DO se scces ES 

£9 cal. Dimi, O1.60...ccccccce 2 LOB5S 

$2 cal. Rim, $2.75. ...00+s000+0 L0&5S 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd.......$1 90 
B. B. Cape, | Round Ball.......... $1.49 
CIE FPO. 055008%00500008 90005 025% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. soone LIGSS 
Primed Shells and Bullets.... ares 
Rim Fire Sporting......- veccnssea seer 
Rim Fire, Military ..... secession 


Cases, Show— 
Sun, No, 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 


asters— 

Gaster cee covccccccce OQ IO@10m 

OO a 0000seeesboues 60@60&5% 

Philadelphia.. ..... . T5@75R 10% 
se shapenencannnsseunens -70&10% 

Boss Anti-Friction.... ... 





Martin’s Patent (Phoenix 
Standard Ball aoe 
Tucker’s Patent low list.. 


| ders— 
Cotta te 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Jeet Shipments; 





S- 1% 4% 6-16 7-16 Wy 9-16 
8.50 6.00 4.90 4.00 380 3.70 3.65 
5% 4 O%® 1 to 1%4 inch. 
3.60 3.55 3.50 3.49 per 100 1b. 
German Coil...cceeseees.. COL10K10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains..... 60810 @ 608 108 10% 
German Halter Chains, list July 24, 
Wy pdbetarsencannee weer 
BEN 6k ceeds ccoeenn 60@60k1Ve 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-: 8, Straight, with ring. ..$2.00 
654—6-2, Straight, with ring.. "$25. 50 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $30.00 
Ae faa 30 rey rs ae rene $35.00 
1? for Hoo 
ate de per paar higher than 


Trace, cDirght Link and Fancy Chains. . 
6 0@ rd 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 





TrOM. 6. 0. «0+ «+ eb0R10@ 608108 108 
pbsneee oe0e 60810 1048 10% 
Safet Chain. penndgsuee oe 70L10@ 75R5% 
Mp Chain... ...++++1d.4a@h34c 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
0 RE rer pevvcesteee 
Halter..... Seecvecece eeocesesenncseed 402% 
ee re ececccces 40R2% 
SR . nnn56566000506000080000+0000080 40X24 
a ntanneeneby coved eccccccccce 402% 
Covert Sad. Works s 
Breast...... e0ccee: vc ccccecceecce 0+ 20% 
Halter.. oseeueene 
poe Back. cesceees 
Oneida G ymmiunits 
Am, Coll and Halters.........40@45&5¢ 
Am. Cow TieS..........+++++. 45@50% 
Eureka Coll and Halter.. "45@50K&5% 


Niagara Colland Haltera .... 45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Tiles...... 4585@508 10854 
Wire Dog Chains.. ose 4 @G50R5% 


Wire Goods Co.: 
Dot CRIM. ....00000sccdcasceccone 70&10¢ 
Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain...,..., 50% 
Chal k—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue..........+ gro. 40c 
Carpenters’, Red 970. 352 


Carpenters’, White.. inh 
See also ‘Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’ 
Columb’ .. 
Eclipse... 


Chests, Tool— 

American Too] Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Toois.. eoeceeeee Oe 
Youths’ C hests, with Tools... popece + 0% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois...... 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, . etc, ) Cnaat 


«+. 970. 30c 






50&10% 
+ 000608 


+. Pee eeee 


Em 
C.K. dennis. & Co. 5 " Machinists’ ou” 
IL, pnenstescoecss ecvcecccces 345& 108 
Chiseis— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 





Btandard List.. + 70@70k 10% 

Buck Bros........- cose esse 

PP PEE . cacccsuhonchen coukkanil 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co. ket Fires 
SG Bile onus +nantenssdSaneees saceeaehil 60K 10% 


Cc. - Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
W&10T 


anaes - 50 66RO SEs o6nmananebsenetis 704 

af & L %. WER. ..co000 eovcccecs -30@30&54 
Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers........ 40®5Q@L0&10% 


Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.lb. 13@15c 







Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. 11@12c | 
Cold Chisels, ordinar}'.....+. lb. 8@9c 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00.. ............ S6e5% 
Pratt's Positive Drive. a 23 
EEMAPETS....000-0- + 
Blacksmiths’. aie <<oue 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks. . -40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. - BUR 
Drill Chucks, New Model. aioe - a 
Independent’ Lathe Chucks. aaaiae 


Iinproved Planer a... seseee “2bt 
Universal Lathe Chucks........ noone 
Face Plate Jaws, ....0....06 sees 0002408 
Standard Tool Co 
Improved _— Chuck.. 






Union Mfg. 
Combination. +0040% 
Caar Drill «30% 
Geared dent. ool 

pendent... ero ccccees! 
Union Drill... seeccecee: ceecees® 0% 
Tintversal....... ees coecese=sescccee 

Face Plate Jaws......... Sreeg “oeeneue ° 

Wescott Patent Chucks : 
Lathe Chucks.........-.0+--eeeeeeseet 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 40% 
Little Giant } ouble Grip — p weed 40% 
Little Giant Drill, Improve.........40% 
Oneida Drill........sccrcerscees 00.40% 
Scroll Combination Lathe..... . 40% 





Ciamps— 
et. Senet. 
Cabinet, Sargent’s........ 

age Make 5 

inge Maxers? y Ag ...60¢ 
Besty, ccarcesctpcoocsses “3348106 
Linemans, Utica Drop Forge&ToolCo404% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 
Twan’s Champion, Adjustable... 
Iwan’s Champion, Staiionary.......... 40% 

Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel.....¥ doz. $4.05 net 
a Shank, All Steel....# doz. $3.24 net 
W. &C. Shank, All steel, Tig in. ® doz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8% iu., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butohers’- - 








Foster Bros... —e 
New Haven Edge Tool Go.’ “ eeoee .45¢ 
Fayette R. Plumb... .. 83140 384108 
ee EE nama 50@50&5% 
L. & 1. FT. White. ....ccccccce-scereees cent 30% 
Clippers— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company -_ 
93 Cuicago morse. ..........-++ 38.75 
1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 | 
Lightning arr $15.00 7:9 
CD BING s ccccuccsescesscesl $20.00. 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep...... $18.50) 


Clips Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
atte asentbies intents -704010% 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch,.70@70e- 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 


Cocks, Brass-- 
Hardrare list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs, .... 
655 @65R:10% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, #c.. 
COOKS. ccvscccecsevceces 65810@ 70% 


Coftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 


Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son’s list.40% 

Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son’s list 0 ote cgeeseoceoceees: + ccces 30&10% 

Leatner, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list40% 


Combs Mane and Tail— 








Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 
Compasses Dividers, &c, 
ordinary OS Re 75@ 755% 
Bemis & Call Hdw, & Tool Co.: 
TN iin ccacatsanebatetsebessbue 65% 
Calipers, Call’s Patent a 2 cence 55% 
Calipers, Double.. ay 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside. 72. .85¢ 
Calipers, Wing....... © ee .. 60% 
Compasses........... «2+ 00% 
J. Stevens A. & T.Co..... 25&10% 
Compressors Corn Shock— 
FS. Di TRE GS GOB, occccccsssescces $2.50 
Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
Eastern.... 7)b1846% 70k} 4% 
Central..... TORT 44% 70% 
Southern... 6510% 65R5% 
S.Western.. 65&7\4% 65@246% 
Terms, 2% for cash, With delivery on 
Sull crates, 
See also Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, Water- 
Gal, each. 2% 8 
.abrador $l. -20 $1. 00 $1. Se $2. So 2, 70 


6 
a = We ea. $1. -, $2. o e. 40 ‘ $3. 0 
Gav. ‘Lined Ea, $1.85 $2.09 Py 25 $2.90 $3.0 
Gov, Lined side handles 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $33) 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’, 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.. -scccelD, 6C 
Braided. White, Com... "1b. 174@@ 18e 
Cable Laid Italian,.ib. A: isc; B, 16e 
Common India...........1b 9 @9%4e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twigted... -12@ lée 
Patent Russia canes 1? 4@13c 


Cable Laid Russia... >. ib. 13%4@14e 
India Hemp, Braided.,,...lb 14@15c 


$4.15..256 


India Hemp, Twisted... . 1b. 10@ 12c 
Patent Indi ia, Twisted... , 1b.10@12c 
° 
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Ansisien Cordage Co.: 


Old Glory, Nos, Fto 12.. Bmw ¢ 
Anniston, Nos.7tol2......... eB ¢ 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12....... # D 18¢¢ 
Anniston rab, Nos, to 12..... m2 ¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton........... 8% B® 174s¢ 
Massacausetts, White.......... # Db 226¢ 
Massachusetts. Drab. |. ||!!! Rm 26%¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton....... Pb ise 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....# BD 18¢ 


Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided White. ..®  22¢ 


Braided, Giant, White.......... ¥ D 20¢ 
Peerless : 

Cable Laid Italian.................... 16¢ 

Cable Laid Kussian................... 14¢ 

GND ME BID sv vicnccccnsccuscsces 12¢ 

ER chciecakicedcues-cxavada 18¢ 
PRON, WEIR. sccccce .cesscesccssees 19¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 1012: 

Braided, Drab Cotton .,..... ¥ D 326¢ 

Braided, Italian Hemp... ... #D us oe 

Ps MEL co nccccocccéecncss # DB 49¢ 

hraided, White Cotton, Spot.# B 28l66 


No. 6 cords, 1¢‘extra. 
eee | 


quality, BOO. bSivitccncecaey 54 
ren White, 3: ¢.. Le ccccecces ene De 
B quality, Drab, yas: penbaiuhs os 154 

on White, 309 he esvesessdeone 
ftalian femp, 40¢ . weeserececccccce E 

i scdeenedacpace eoersrcesess OOM 
a Picture— 
FAst Oct..°00.... 00600 85L1IO@ 85H 105% 
Crackers, Nut— 
OS a ae oe ® gr. $24.00 
Cradies— 
DOB ccccovtdevcccsccsntecsosall 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gross.5@5%ec 
Cases, 100 gro. $4.00, at factory, 
bD. M, Steward Mfg. Lo. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, —_— flat 
OP SQUARTS. ...000--seseccee r.$1.50 
Rolling Mill Crayons.. a8 $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (com 


itio rr. 00 
See also Chalk. we 82, 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ....... .® doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light. . .. 8 doz. $6.50 
Crow Bare—see Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..8 doz, $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 
ADCNOP. 002... ccecccecece # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son.......... # doz, $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives. .... Pdoz, $3.0) 
No. 77 Medium Knives......# doz, $2.5) 


Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co...... keene esneees 40% 
PTE  capsdaenstnanens nee ° 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. es 
WOOO WORE. o.o60cccscccescevccscossseccee 


Meat and Food— 
Bai'e.,Nos. 11 @& 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 


¥ 
n> 
2H 


Case lots 


ee ereeersees 50% 








Per doz. 980 - 10.75 = 14.50 
eines bexameneeSn nel +89 
5 7 $10 835 850 $60 
a a “4° “=o 
Each 2&3 92.75 $1.5 
4 8 f 
— 8.2 os yessognee w ae g aoae V4 
aig *. 817. 00 $19.00 Say 00 
Home No. 1, © gos. 688. ee -50& 10% 
Little Giant, ® doz see edDGR5@ 40% 
Nos. 305 810 **320 $22 
$35.00 $48.00 844. bo $72.00 = 
N.E Food Choppers,...........0+-+2s 
i a nanddsene dueetebe ia Ot % 
No. 1....$2.00 each No, 2...82.50 each 
New Triumph No, 605, ® doz. nant a ee ie 
Wigedret, WOOP: ccevesteieast SOI 08 
0 98880: Soeccosconccons 1 
15.00 $18.00 


5. 
Enterprise Beef a, cabiciel ae 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 


Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ......00-.00.00s 40% 

Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26x 8, 30x9.55% 

Kraut Cutters 86 x 12,40 x 12..... 10% 
Sterling. $6.00 e@ch...............0.068 334g 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

OD CIO i ag on. 6 0 ack eden so 905508 40% 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@820 


Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr... .822@336 
Tohasge- 
All Tron, ey doz, $4.2 5G $4.51 
Enterprise peter A 
National, ®# doz. No. Ng ,$21; No.2 ie 40% 
Sargent’s, wv pga er 60% 
Sargent's No T2and: a aes bk 10% 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.........50&10% 
MN Riess 5. signsdpseaignsvabrstecnnies 40% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $9.00 
Iwan’s|mproved Post Hole Auger. 40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 


Augers, WP Wis wns onkngunesctpexconah we ris] 

Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole 2 
oot "8. 50 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 

BP Missa o ceiasensehenessssetmeananel 7.50 
Kohler’ 8 Universal......... ‘a doz, $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... V doz. iz 6) 
Kohler’s Hercules.......... ¥# doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.........#! doz 60 
eg i ae doz. $8.5) 
Kohler’s Pioneer.......... -¥ doz. $7.50 


aorta Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz, 


Dividers—Sce Computeses. 


Doors, Screen— 


Phillips’, Style E, 7< in........®% doz, $10.50 





Phillips’, style 077, 74 in. ......® doz, $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, 7% in.......8 doz, $11.00 
Vorter"’ 8 Plain, No.6.. } coz, $6 75 


Porter’s Ornamental. 
Porter's No. 99 cones 
Porter's No, 44....... eovcceceseoees 





. 70 von. a 
9.90 
+ $10.75 





Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Drawers. No.5, ® doz. $9.50; 
No. eee Bell, $10.0; No. 6,with Gong, 


$10 
Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$13; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; te < $18 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@$1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding, $3.75@',.00 
Breast, Millers Falls............... 1BX10% 
Breast, P..S.& W . 40854 


Goodell Automatic Driils..40&5@40a10% 
Johnsun’s Automate Drilis Nos, 2 ro 





ae 
Millers Fails Automatic Driils. . 810% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 






Ratchet, Parker’s Tse aoe 

SR, III Os bn boca dinsvnpecases S3tas 

Ratchet, _weltner’s ae 50% 

Whitney’s Hand el No. fl si. 00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $ . .B336% 
f Twist Drilis. 

Bt&t Stocks. .00.....05 600 10@ 608 108 10% 

Taper and Straight Shank ........... 

608 10@ 608 1085% 

Drivers Screw— 

Screw Driver Bits,..per doz. ..45@75e 


or sScrew Holder and Driver # doz. 
neh, $6; 4-in., $7.90 6-in., $9..40% 


UI ans ace cec aces . 30% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits......... 30% 
Champion..... Sd cccubsedececeersdee bees bee 
SL Sik akin eee hanes een GA abseil 60% 


F ray's Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 a 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet 35% 
Goodell’s Autos0&10410@508i 081 o&5% 
IE: <UheRG tists casue 6 casbawen anche 
payhew, 8 Black Handle.. 
ayhew’s Monarch......... 
rin ers Falls, Nos, 2) and 21 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 4l, ‘ 
I an ccnc tec ance ai 
New England Specialty cen sn0ccae 50% 





Sargent & Co. 
Nos, 1 50,55 and DP icctccanve eesccecceB0% 
Nos. 20 and 40.......-+.000e eescccces- 20% 
Smith & Hemenway © Oo. eceeeeeeee 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’2 
No. 88 Varnished Handles%0@00& 10&10% 
8 EN: an aunessaeevcessace 70@70&10&10% 
wa 


Nos, 65 to 08... 
No. 





Sexe Trough, Galvanized 


Territory. LG. 
MINOR nikvnk peace pes ctaas 75@1 
Seemargce **7streeeaneces osama % 
iss cacehs 6st 4508e8 T5R240% 
S. Western.. sania Caxias len TUE 


Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipes and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 


factory shipments nas badd 040 +o. .60% 
vem eas 8. & Ao slag + 0003S 
me urk 
"Ys “ee 64,to0150Flour 
K See eresssess lb. 65¢ 5Me 8e 
By eee lb 54e 5%e se 
Ns cane lh 5¢e 6c 


10-lb cans. 10 in case 644e. 7e 6e 
10-lh.cans,less than10.10e 10¢ 8e 
Notrt.—IJn lots1to 3 tonsa discount of 
10%i8 given, 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
pee ° eccccece- + OOR1L0S 





Dn Wiwins oadencccuce cosxci war 50% 
Cord and Weight— 
SUE Nasenen Wass bneksedsdires seahusisveheu 
Faucets— 
CE Ms 9 600 se cow.cienstl 50@508 10% 


Metallic Key, eons 708 10% 
OS COG vcvicivescccneces 10@50% 
Petroleum.. nesaien 
B. & L. B. Co. 

Metal Key.. 

ne 0% 

PUNE I scistite che nhncesa vanes “ere 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. ei 0% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....60% 
John Sommer’s 7 amond BR nccnse's 40% 
John Sommer’s I. X, L. Cork Lined. ..50% 
John Sonmer’s Heliable Cork L anes os 
John Sommer’s Gelenge Cork Lined. Oa 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.... .! 
Joh 1 So:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar.. “BOR 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. ...40% 
McKenna, Brass: 





ee acai ei saan naeseudesnneed 35% 
rove an MER. coccce ecccsed 35 
est f Mteasur eed a 00., aa 
n se, 4 Oz. 
a Zz. $36.00.. - 408108 
Nation Measuring, ® dos. $36..40% 108 


Felice Plates 


Domestic— 

Files: ist revised Nov. 1, 1899. 

Best Brands.. ..1085@, 7010 BSS 
Standard Brands. 15 @5@15h: 10k 10% 
Second Quality...... 5h 100 10@80k5% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 


Wr kcaseteesetaiuc ee eee eee eo ese ee 

Fixtures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices 

Inch... 15 17 19 

Per doz,.$2.60 2.75 


21 2h 


“« 


3.00 350 4.40 


ig MRT NID: nctinde gn occcsnny -30&10@i0"8 

Reading Hardware Co..........-.s6:.. 60% 

ETE «ss. ctonnesancee neces 60&10&1046 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger... 

z. $6.00 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures. Extra r 

ee ve nese buniaiee ie &108 


Stowell’s Grindstone F bite ree 


ae i08 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
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Forks—.tug. J. 1399, list, 
pe CO ear » 65% 
Hay 3 tine............«-6007%4% 
Bes BOUND. dncictasictete 


Hay, Header and "Baler 3 tine = 
608 15% | * 
Hay, Header and Baler, 4 . > 
Grain or Barley......00« - 70% | 3 
Manure, 4 tine ..........60@20% 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... .60@208 
Spading.....cccereess 5 70B5% 











Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato. .........000-+++--05% 
Victor, Hay........ ccecccccecccccces eOOMES 
Victor, Manure..... ..ccceccceeseceeeld 
Victor, Header.. ....-...ssccccesssoee+- 6 
Champion, Hay......cccccoccsscceess 
Champion, Manure............++.. 0&2 
Columbia, Hay...........++ ~ OGRE 
Columbia, Manure....... ........ 70% 
Soluble, Spading "70&10% 
Hawkeye Wood riley 4 “tine # dos. 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00. 
W.&C. Potato Digger......... tind 654 
BORG TIIT occa ceacesesescceeces BORLOR TICS 
Acme Manure, 4 tine... .......60&20&10% 
Acme Manure, 6 tine. . 10&2¢ 
Dakota Header...» «ce. cesse00, 15&5¢ 
Jackson Steel Barley............ .65&15&5% 
Kansas Header....... cocese se. CORRS 


W. & C. Favorite Wood “Parley 4 tine, 
R doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 

Plated. See Spoons. 
Fountains, Stock— 

Double oe oo ctasecciameeabe * doz. $26.00 


Fra Saw 
Red. Polished i and Varnished, doz, 


1.15 «$1.36 
WF ee dei cccccesdesseene en 75epinn 


Freezers. Ice Cream— 


Qts... Ps 8 10 
Best..$1.5 1. ‘ 1. 5 2.40 3.20 4,2) 
Good $1 a5 140 1.70 2.15 2.75 3.73 


Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.39 9.99 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse ...see-++e0ees 0082.60 
COtton FUse, ...2..cccecceeo0%e9O 
Single Taped Fuse... .....++3.265 ¢ 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.20 
Triple Taped Fuse..........5.00} ™ 


Gates, Molassesand Oll- 

Stebbins’ Pattern... ..... 80@s0k1°% 
CGauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c.......... 

50k 10 @ sve 108 lox 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, etc. 0&10@0&10K 10% 
Scholl's Patent........ 5&1 @50& 10&104 
Door Hangers........+0+ +00. +«.@& 105 

Fuiton’s Butt Gauge. Sebsasssecess 30& 10% 

Stanley. Rk. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 


wet og SOSsOaIES Ie 

rowh Wisdccecesncnecamee 
Wire, Morse’s dil = oubks pestohabnes 26% 
“al Patt We O85 ok ckcs oe... 80&10% 


Cimie ets— Single Cut— 
Nail, etal, Assorted .gro. $1./0@1.69 


Spike, Meta , Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 

0. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, p 


aro. $3.25@°.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
From store, Single and Doublegoe 10% 
F.O B. factory, carload lots : 
Single and Double..... WB 20824 % 
2000 box lots.... Per 


aGilasses 8 ke vel ewe 10&10& 10% 
Glue—Liquid, Fish— 


List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 

37 4@50% 
List B,Cans (% pis.pts., )33'3@148% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@45% 
International Glue Co. (Martin? 8) 


4& 10@50% 
Crease, Axie— 


Common Grade...... . 970. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-® pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 
$1.20: 2m $2.00 
Griddies. Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. CO......-.-.+04 3314@3314& 10% 


Grindstone 
Bicycle Cab inter Sgesedcvcene de 6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.50@3.0 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindstones, } 
rinch, per doz... -. $2.00 | 8334% 
Pike Mower Kuife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball’ Be aring, 1aounted, Angle 
Iron Frames _.... .... eeeee C€Ch, Gras 
Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


Gary. Steel B 1000. ..0..cccccecceeseee$9.00 
GN Se NUS oss ccnccantssacce --$18,00 
H Iters and Ties— 
Covert SR but ee 
aeemeuedeieseehieeneveneecn eos. A5R2E 
Jone ope Foi 6 Uniti Saeeeiaen oe. 40K5&2% 
Sisal Rope...... crcccccsse eRe 
Covert’s Saddiery Works’: 
Web and Leather Halters........ 


--70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters... .°"70< 
Sisal Rope Halters. . Uk 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
He Rope aa biewasee paseacetend 60& 10% 
amm 
Handic led ‘Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’..40&10@4010&10¢ 
Heller’s Farriers......40&10@40&10&10¢ 
x yyeetack, Nos. 1,2, 8,81. 25, $1.50, 
+ 406408 108108 
s-eeeess. O08 


@sBrgeeir &TGs 


$i. 

Pec, Stow & Wilcex. . 
Fayette It. Plumb: 

umb, A. E. Nall. 334&7 

Engineers’ os B. ee a. 

& 7 5@50. L0&7iga5x 

Machinists’ weeeten S0&5@50& LO&5s 














THE IRON AGE. 
Riveting and Tinners’ ...... NN as: scdwinasatseandiaaend 404 | 
108% 21, @40e 10&26% PE codlavscateckdieuascands 50% | 
Sargent’s C. S. New List.............. ‘ Interstate. ... cundumud . 40% | 
Heavy Hammers and candy ro Door. a aseneaaa | 
Sledges— Matchless............ iuddvewanamus 60% 
a Nansen.... getedsaivdeewd 80&10% 
Slo. and under... .lb. 5c) 75@5@75 I: (ence sakedeukne aaaael 
8to6lb,...........b. $6¢ 10% Street Car Door. ........ 200 csscess 0% 
Over 5 1D. ....cccecld, 3004 Steel, ee. 800, 404, 500..... 40&15¢ 
alec ae . St ’arlor D 2000S 
Wilkinson's Smitis’......944c@10c lb. Wild West, Nos. Wh a 500... 5 
he enith for Track... - 00 08 
Handles A. L. Swett Iron Works: E 
Agricultural Tool Handles— E ERT 8104 
: Mis: cas dcgamaanecvaadesiel O&10 
Axe, Pick, BC. ....cccceee. 45@50R5S Piefection Dee a Sha ce : wbOe 
Hloe, Rake, d&c........ vous -s60@ 005 is tencdeesccs MOS 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. : Taylor& Boggis Fy Cos.50&15&10&5% | g 
Long Handles........ dncaeséuveedee Bike Relter Dearing 60&10¢ : 
Pe 50% : _ 2 | ce 
Pere ee OO eeceseres © C. J, Roller Bearing. 608104 | &@ 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— Cyc ie Ball Bearing.. +90 8 
pret eee. eh = 
ita ala ined o&s¢| lves rac 08108 |S 
—_—,.. Sees : ons L.T. Roller Bearing. L0&54 5. 
ND  «. sudcce cucdussdéentae * 45@45&1 % s . z ‘ 
Disston’s.......... ccececeecccere eeeee-D0% | New Era Roller Bearing. ..... .50&10% | 2 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— Brindle, Wood PeMOk enn é 
Auger, assorted......gro. $2.30@$2.50 ner seo ‘ aes. i 104 = 
Aw 21 92> Of F Spencer Roller Bearing, 6&1 
Brad Awl... ...+....Gr0, $1.25 @$1.50 Tandem Nos. | and 2. .- 60% | = 


Chisel Handles: 
+ Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$2.25@$2.35 ; large, $2.50@$2.é0. 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’ d. 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3.: W@$3.70. 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d, 
$1.70@$1.85; large, $2. 00@$2. 25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d, 
$1.60 @ $1.75; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$2.50@S2.75 ; large, $2.65@$2.85 
File, assorted........gra. $1. CO@$1. 15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, dc....... 50% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@7/c 
Not Varnished.. . 55@60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack ,doz.25e; Jack Bolted. . se@eve 
Fore, doz. 35@28c; Fore, Bolte 
76@75e 


fee eeeeert 


Chapin-Ste none Co.: 


Carving Tool........ o cee -oee A0@4&108 
CRIES. <anecnnedsceske< 6 eecnee 65@65& LUZ 
Wee OE BW en cvvccticosceestens 65a 65& 10% 
Saw and Plane.....-.--«+-++++ 41K040& 10% 


Screw_Driver .... oo e-40@40&10% 
Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet Auger 

Handles. -15&10% 
Nicholson ‘Simplicity "File ‘Handle, R 

gro.. Oe eteeeees . .80.35@$1.50 


Hanegers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Grovve, Regular: 
TWORccccercse 8 &§ SF C6 B 
Single Doz.$0.85 1.20 1.50 1.90 2.30 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Regular: 


















DOOR cingasteae we 

Single Doz. a "10 1.60 2 2.15 2.70 
Allith Mfg. Co. 

Reliable..... etansadcuass --perdoz. $15.00 
Chicage Spring Butt Co. 

i .25% 

Oscillating. 254 | 

Big Twin.. “3 25% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. c 

Baggage Car Door....... 00 D0% 

Elevator......... -40% 

Rallroad.. 55% 
Cronk & Carrier Mtg. 

Loose Axle.... HOS 

Roller ene “60&10% 
Lane Bros. 

Parlor, Halt Hearing Raa acaiicene $4.15 

Parlor, Standard............... $3.35 

Parlor, New Model. oe 83.85 

Parlor New C hampion.. as -$2.25 

Barn ae semaneneins Su&1ICe 1K 52 

Covered.. cecee-e.. 50&@10&104% 

eR eaeen “FO&10& 105% 
Lawrence Bros.: 

AAVANCE, ..cccceesceccccccssccesses 

Cleveland. .........+. cnecoaba 

IPT. ccccccccccccsescccescces cone 

Giant....... 5O0R10F 

MMMM sciivgccsusaiicessthivs 60% 

POOTIESS. ..cocccccccccccces. .. COR10% 

Sterling........ eewesesed . 6ecnanes 60% 

WER: NOs Boke vcccccsecs ccccet 5HOX LOS 


Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; 
No. 46, $9.00, 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1. Special, $15.. ° 2-00 S0B108 
No. 2,Standard, $18.. .-60&10% 
Hinged Hangers, $16..... 5G 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers. 5u&10% (net) | 
C.8. Smith Mtg. Co.: 
Lundy Parlor Door.. . 50& 10% 
Monarch Barn OP ccans cas - H0& 10% 
Never Jump Hinge “a 
A ixeauecdadsconssennees j 
Perfection...... jeans 7 











Extra 5@10¢ often given. 


Wagner’s Adjustable.... 

Warehouse Anti-Friction.. 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Pioneer Wood Track No. 8 


a 
| 
ious 108 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Imp’d Wood Track No.5. $2.25 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7... -$2.70 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 . me 
Ball B’r’g Steel Tiack No.9... ..$2.50 
Ball B’r'g Stcel Track No. 10 ...$2.50 
Roller B'r’ "g Steel Track No. 11. ..$2.45 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12.. .#2.40 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 13.. .$2.75 
Roller Be steel Track No.14. .$2 65 | 
Ball oe rolley Track No.15 _..40¢ 
Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..40&5% | 
Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley 
8, Fre 4G 
Silent Adjustable Track No. 18...40% 
Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22,, .40% 
THREE I> he ING Bb <0 cccceccceces $1.60 
Trolley F. Sess cevedecns $2. | 
TrOMGy F. De NO. IAt ....cccccces $2.85 
TYOUOT Fo De MOcISl «0 ccccccocce $3.09 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 25.... 705 
Roller Bearing U.S. B. Ba FO&5t 
Anti Friction B. D............ 60% 10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1......... $2.15 
Ives’ Lmp’d Wood Track No. 2..$2.15 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry Co.. 
same Parlor Ball Bearing ...... 40% 
Keehn eSeGs “teense ccence cece: ses 60% 
Bader ceage Cat Door. iasguacavds eosns 





U nderwriters’ Roller Bearing. 40% 
SN OWiiadrxcndnncacean 

Wilcox Auditorium Baii Bearing. 4 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123... .40% 


WilcoxElv.Door,Nos 1 12and12244.50% 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 182.. 


Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller : 
pearing. ‘cacpeceaueniamiendwe 30% 

Wilcox Le Roy Noisel iess er 
PN a xu seedgnenkséduaveiendie 


Wilcox New ‘Century. ‘iii 

Wilcox O. K. Steel Track 

Wilcox O. K. Trolley 

Wilcox Trolley Bali Beartn 

Wilcox Wideman Narrow 
Ball Bearing. . 

For Track, see Rail. 


jauge. 


«se seeeeees lO 





Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz., 
ne t, $4.50 


Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp #doz...,, 50% 


Hatchets— 


Best Brands. ,....eeees. ++ 5I@50E 10% 
Cheaper Brands,.......++.60@é60@10% 
Note.—Net prices often made, 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P 
Niagara ; ; Clark's O. P.; Clark’s 
Tip; buffalo. ) 
No.. 1 
Doz. pair. ..... $085 Zz 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. S., Dixie, &c.) 


3 § 
7 
é 


5 3.60 


( Tae ear ae 
Doz. pair....90.70 .65 .60 .58 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 
Tcianadndate. 2 1% 2 
Doz. pair....$0.75 20 65 


North’ s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick 


No, 


MINE. cris .ccavesuasariccancsiinins 10% 
Parker... . bat outasmneaade 7F0@75% 
Reading’ 8 Grav ity. oaguens cgceeccese 75k 104 


ate ee Oe ceuhetnas 
70%10@70&204 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 


Sargent’s, Nos. 





# doz. sets, witbout screws, $U.30 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
0. 8.,Lull & Porter... -t &5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter.....0......+ ..15% 
Queen Ci: y Rev ersibie.... -75% 
eeenger" s Positive Locking, Nos. ie 
saannine : 70k 10% 
Shepard’ gs Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55. 
Wd 10% 
Riagase, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 3& 
denceeckaunaeas 40% 
1868, Oid Pat'n. Nos. £3 OOeic. 2100 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3&6... 5% 


Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. i, 34 os 


shepards” Doubie Locking, ‘Nos, 


Cheiant ravity I ocking, No. 75 75% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544...... ee 
= ire, Nos. 101 & 103. ........ 
% £. *s Mortise Gravity Lockime, 
Pe duduiavnntasdecnncaduantenutcae 





Gate Hinges— 


Clark's or Shepard’s = Doz, sets: 


ere ee 1 2 3 
Hinges with Latches. $2.00 2.70 5.09 
Hinges only..... wee..$1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only......... 70 .70 = .85 

New England: 
With Latch......... doz .- @M$S?2.50 


Without Latch ....doz. ... 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch.......+. doz. ....@$1.80 

Without Latch.....d0Z. ....Q$145 
Western: ; 

We has decane 

Without Latch.... 
Wrichtsvi'le H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark’ ® pane el 


Hinges with L atchen $24 i 
Hinges only.............. 
Latches only......... ea 1 70 1.35 


-@$1.8) 


.doz. $1.80 
ee 


2.70 5.00 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Tron .qro. $9.50@10 50 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron & $7@7.50 


~] 


J. Bardsley 


Bardsley" 8 Patent Checking..... 15% 
Bommer Bros. : } 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges 10 


Bommer Spring Hinges.,.........40% 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: | 
Chicago Spr.ng ~ inges...........25% 
Triplo End Svring H nges. . 50% 

Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 
WED oc snc. cagurececccecnse + 04D | 
Garden City Engine House.. ...25% | 
Keenc’s Saloon Door............. 25% 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:............ .sss0 
Acme, Wrt. Steel............ -30% 
Acme, Brass..........-....-+« + 208: I% 
American. 30% | 
Columbia, No. 14: “® ar. "39.00 


Columbia, No. 18.......# gr. — 00 | 
Columbia, pS No, 7, B 2. | 
$12.00 

Gem, new list...... ......... 80 | 
Clover Leaf............. # gr. - $12 2.50 
Oxford, new list..... .30% 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry “o. 
No.70 & X) Holdback Detachablet9.50 | 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: | 








Extra 10% often given on mostof these Hinges. 


Matchless. “ ee 

Matchless Pivot........ ....... 45% | 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co: | 

Crown Jamb Hinge. 40% 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor. Hinge.45% | 

Royal Ball ee 15% | 
The Stover Mf; 

Ideal, No.16, Betashabie, # gr$12.50 

Ideal, No. 4...... # gr. $9.00 

New Idea No. 1 .® gr. $9.00 

New Idea, Double ‘Acting... -- 45% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hixges, é&c., list Mar. 
15, 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges.. 80k % 
Heavy Strap Hinges 80d 20a 10% 3 
Light T Hinges...... 75k 10k: oR | 
Heavy T Hinges... 755 
Extra Heavy T Hinges. 80826 
Hinge Hasps.. 70% | 
Cor. Heavy Strap. + SOE2Z0E 108 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T..... + + BOE20 
. 6 to 12in,......1b.3% 
Screw Hook j 1hto20in....... lb. sige 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in........1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
SE OP DUNO i icancace ebkcanga ll 
OR eisccdcasa eceaevecte 
Ye-iNCh, ...ceecees Jenenddacazame’ 


Miscellaneous— 


Hoffman’s Steel Spring Butt Hing*s.. ‘aciog 
( 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator ines. 


s 40& 10% 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. ...... 35% 
Hods, Coal— : 
15 16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 §.25 ® doz. 
Jap. Open... .32.00 2. 25 2.50 2.75 @ doz. 
Galv. Fun'el.33 00 5. 5 3.50 3.75 B doz, 
Jap. —_—— $2. £0 2.75 3.00 3.25 8 doz, 
sons, to. - 
Cleveland W ice Spring C Co. 
Steel Mortar.. 





AR 
Extra 10e10% 


AQ 








8890 





...@ach $1.45 





Steel Brick.............+.--.-.each $1.10 
Hoffman's: 
0 Se 
Masons’... each $2.00 
Plasterers’ each $3.2 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,...cccess+s 
60k 10@ 60k 108 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@70@10% 
Handled— 
Aug. 1, 1399, List: 
I adesé tite cn 70k 10% 


Meadow & Rhode island?5@ 246% 
Southern Meadow... .75@5@2%% 
Mortar and Street..... 75@744% 
Planters’, Regular Pat’n.70&30% | 3 
COCEON. .. cccceccccccocccs IOS | 
Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, ae eae) 
nip, Berry or  obacco, 708 105% 
Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


S 
~~ 
8 
x 


rices. 

Pe. Madison Cotton Hoe....... -T5&7 

Ft. Madisun Urescent Cultivator Hoe 
per doz cesses T5KL0% 


Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight.. ......... # doz. 35.00 
Junior Size........ .® doz, $4.00 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, ¥ doz. .34 60 
“t! Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75%20% 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.... seen SUK1LOS 


WE I ccaduecascesece PS 
W ae CO. RUMOR ine ccecccasee eoseecqene 75&2% 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe...... « «« H&1UK2G 
DN We CRIs 5 4 wendnndmnndenee 5X 1&2S 
W. & C. Lightning Shute Hoe, ® doz, 


. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 458108 
Door— 
Empire. .... 000. ccccccccccccccecesecss ses 50s 


File and Tool— 
pte flle Holders and File nee. 
es 


Hooks— Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Reading...... 


g . 604 
Bird Cage, Sargent s List 








Se 
Cetling, sargent’s List. -- M&14 
Clothes Line, a an ‘s-. -. 40&108 
Clothes Line, Re: ng at 
65&10@65210&10% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20&10¢ 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 45104 
Clothes Line, Stowelv’s....... @ ccedasee 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s osegeqauen 
Coatand Hat, Reading... eine ae F6a75% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightaville ...... 65% 
Harness, Hoffman....... r doz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List........ 70&10@754 
Wire— 
ii is ahs ae dide seems 
Wire C.& H. Hooks.60d@:10@60d 10d 10% 


Atlas, Coat and Hat: 
Single Cases......... 


icinbaekea .594 
a. err 


"50106 


i CE BS ui cacedsacacasesdes 50&10&5¢ 





) aera 


ee ee 





Wire Coat and Hat: 
ND. 55 0 nexseneosibietehsnenbeesesne 60% 
. 60% 


a a, Chief and ¢ 
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Latches— Gate— 
Hoffman's Safety Gate 


Thumb— 


B® doz, €0c 


604 =Reggin'sLatches,withscrew.dz35@0e 


Brigit Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought ee 


Box. Gin, per doz, $1.00; 
10in., $2.50. 
Cotton doz. $1.05@, 1.25 
Wrought Staples, — &e.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.59; Medium, 
$6.00; nan $6. 50 
Grass, .2006c808, 4 
Best. cco cccccs $1. 5) 175 2.00 
Common, ,. 31.30 i 30 1.4) 1.60 
Potatoand Manure ...- ... .6674#20% 
Whiffletrez... eeteatelS oad b. 5% 
Hooks ara Eyes: 
Brass..... Rcsasb sess 60k 108: 10@,70% 
Malleable fron . ...7O@5@ 70d 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Seif Lookin: 
Gate and Doo? Hook.. an an 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Cor n “Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
. 50&108 


Ss in., 


Crown Picture i 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Sons. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 34-inch: 
Competition, .........ft. W4@h 
8-ply Standard ,.....ft. 6 @ ide 
4-ply Standard,......ft. 74@ 8 ¢ 
&-ply extra............ft. 84@ 9 ¢ 
L-ply extra ft 0%@11 c 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 
Low Grade ft.6 @7 c¢ 
Fair quality......... 8 @9I c 


| rons— Sad— 
From /, to 10....... seccees bt 
B. B. Sad lrons...... abet 
Chinese Laundry....... ee 
Chinese Sad 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 
Nos... 50 55 65 
Jap’d Tops....74¢ Tic 8c 8c 
Tin'’d Tops....77¢ the &7c 8he 
New England Pressing.lb.. 34@3%e 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons.. 200202. 50@E60e 


Soldering— 
Soldering aueewe ‘% and 8.. 
lear 
Covert Mfg. So 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 
os screw 


2%@3c 
- 8@3%4c 
. 44Q@5e 
3)4@4c 


21@22 


Gane rt 8 Saddlery Works’: 
Daisy ... 
oa ove 
paempers. 
e's Steel 


Brass, Spun, Plain....... 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See War 
Hollow. 


Knives- 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 308 
Hartzell Cutlery Co 
Smith & Hemenway C»> +---40H10% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 


Withington Ac! # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; ated, $2.20; Ser- 
ieee ‘No. 1, 81.50; 


— 1 ng— 
- 70k5@ 708 10% 


+ . 

gs & os. 45, 46. 60&10¢ 

nings & Griffin.Nos.5 1,52. 60&10&104 
ene anne ee SOM 1OR QE 


-- 1636& 
LJ. White..: duaeease 
ey and Straw— 
® doz. $6.59@7.00 
ca _ $10.00 
ted 0066000 000 ‘eee # doz. $10.00 
eteccecvecseeee Gz. $8.50 


e gro. $13.09 


Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’..............d0%. $2.00@3.00 
Wosienhoim’s...--’ > @ doz. $3.00.53. 26 


Knobs— 
aE 2 Birch, or Maple, 
V tip, GTO... .0006-$1.10Q1.20 
e, Jap, all sizes..gro. 25@30e 
mess .doz. 65@70e 
nr doz. 70@75e 
Door, Por. «weedOB.. $2.0, oar. 15 
Rardsley’s Wooa Door, pene, be 1 
Picture, Sargene’s...... oengcccocqed 608 


Lee pat Sli 


Carri 


Lanterns_ Tubular— 
Regular Tubular No.v.d0z.$/..35@'.75 
Lift Tubular. .Na. 0. .doz. $4.75@5.%5 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0..doz. $4.7 5@s 265 
Other Styces......... LOB 10 ode 108.5% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1 2% inch eae: 75 
No. 2, Sinch 


Leaders. Cattle— 
doz. 55c; large, 60c 
le 


ly 


| 


! 


Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 
100 feet. ieenstnagueeee 


2e$1.80 
Ossawan Mills, 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 
Samson Cord: age Works: 
Solid Rraided Chalk, No, 0 to 3,.... 404 
— pane Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
y 6.50; No, 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 
gr.’ 30% 
Anniston’ Waterproof Clothes, 50 ft., ¥ 
g7o.: $22.00; Gilt Edge, $20.00; Air Lip 
$20. 003 Acme, $15.00; Alabama, $15 003 
Empire. $13.50; Advauce, $13.50; All- 
ston, $11.50; Calhoun, $10.00; Oriole, 
$20.00; Albermarie, $25.50; Eclipee. 
11.00; Chicago, $10.00; Standard 
00 ; Columbia. $8.00. 


Loc ks Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks.....+. 33 44@3S kT R 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods. ] 
Reading Hard ware Co 
kK, & k, Mfg. Co 
Sargent & Co 
Elevator— 


2.00 1.66 
170 1,30 


Wrought Iron.. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wre. Steeland 7. 


75@i 5& 10% 
Sash, &c.— 

lves’ Patent.,; 

Bronze and "BEARS. +++. 0000 
CECOCENL.ccccees coccccceesss 

LPM... ccccccccccccccccccces 

Wrought Bronze and Brass. 

Ww souget Steet... 
Reading. . 


Vi achines—  Boring— 
Com., Upright, Without Augers. . $2.00 
Com., ngular, Wit thout Augers. 2.25 
R.& E. Mfg. Co.: aR oe 

&. t. 

Improved No.3 2: 

Improved N 

Im > No. fe; : es 
Jenn -No. 4, 8.15 
Millers Fails 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 

Hoistin 


30% 
ik 1. o 
atic Hoist... 
ice Cutting—— 
Chandler’s.. 


Washin 

Boss W°shing Machine 
Boss No. 1; Boss Ro. ary. 
Boss No.7; Dietz Rotary ; 
Champion Rotary ; Banner No. 1.. 
Standard Champ i Ry Le wcnsausal 
Standard Perfection................ 
Cinti Square Western 
Uneeda American, Kovnd 


Mailets— 


54.) 
8.00 


y Pee O eres teeees M5 E5@5OR 
Lignumvtl®......0++- 2000+: L5HE@ 0% 
Tinners’, Hickor. y and Applewood, 

i ethtbiicsnwntdadens-oa eo0cceed 50@5Ee 


Mats— Door— 
Elastic Steel oe UD icnsccsews coke 10% 


ttock 
Mastocke and | Mattocks, 


Menders Hose 
Robinson's Hose Menders.....® gro, £2.00 


Milk Cans-—See Cans, Milk 


Milis— Coffee, etc.— 
Euterprise Mfg. .25@304% 
Hoffman's 8: e, Coffee ‘and ‘Spice.. 


# doz. $1.25 
National, list Jan. 1 30% 
Parker’ wOolurabiads V4 saath 50k 10@60% 
Parker's Box and Side.. -50& 10@60% 
Sun, No, 1080, 1 ® mill . # doz, 4 
Swift, Lane Bros Co...... 


Mowers, Lawn— 

Net prices are generally meted, 
Cheap... ° al! sizes. $1.90@1.95 
GO0d,..0+0.++-00..all sizes, $2.25@2.50 

10 12 I, 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 1.50 75 5.00 
oan hcl 
Great American 
Great American Ball Bearing. . 


Rennsyivanta Spe besesieeseeesaee secon ri 
itis <diicneenabbenanoliol 


Penn,» |vania Rall earin 
Pennsylvania Golf.. 
ene Horse. 


Philadelphia: Pony.. 
el 


wh 
a 
Styl OS 
Style E: High Wheel’: -. .7O&10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list... 50&5% 


Naiis- 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. ..85¢104:10@908 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


orse— 

“0.667 §$ 9 10 
ose 23¢ 22¢ 21¢,21e¢....40&5¢ 
-28EZAE We V4 We. 50104 

.B. K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2le Of 
Champ’ ‘in28e QHe We We 23¢40H10K5¢ 
Clinton, ..1%¢ 17¢@ 184 156 1430810854 
MaudS. .25¢ 28¢ 22¢ zle 2ie 


Ausable. 


3.00 , Putnam ww 


Putnam 
Cold RoVdl9¢ 18¢ 17¢ 1h¢ 
American, Nos, 5to 1¢ @ B...... W@9'e¢ 
Neponset Nos, 5 t») 10¢ ® m 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands, ..per Ib, 8@9Ie 
Picture 
1% 2 2% 8 8% in, 
Brass Head, .5 60 .(0 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Crown Picture Nails..........# gro. 81.50 
Ni ppers, Sce Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched ; 
Mfrs. or U.S, Standard. 
Square, plain 
Hexagon, plain... 
Square, C. T. - R, 
exagon, C. 7. & 2. 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U.S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
Square Blank 
Hexagon blank. 
uare Tapped 
cen apped 


nem 


Best or Government.,,.........lb. 64e 

NAVY... ccrccecesscocees onteeua Ib. hac 

i POR cect vinascersbeaees lb. 534c 

Plumbers’ iene Oakum,...0000..234e 

y a carload lots 4c lb. of f.o bo ‘New 
ork 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Of list. 


| 
10&10% 


| 
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Apple— 

» doz. $4.50 
Baldwin ..B doz $5.00 
Bonanza Improve le each $6.50 
ft N ilasa y's Matias venue ewaion each $7.50 
Kureka Improvel............ each $20.00 

# doz. $15.00 
.. BP doz. $36.00 

doz $7.50 
$4.00 
$7.00 
$6.75 
$6.00 


Parers— 
Advance 


Improved Rey State 
New |, ightning 

Ee cine ueéalesen'aid # doz. 
Reading 78 # doz. 
Turn Table’9s...... ... # doz, 
White Mountain . &doz. 


P doz. 37.00 
® doz. $6 00 


Sara 


Paris Green— 


Less thanite . per lb. 


| Arsenic kegs or Ca8Ii8......0.000 124c 


Brass and Popper ebeees +. CS@65ak 10% 


+e 0L10@75% 
75@ 75108 


Tin or Steel . 
ZINC .cocccccecse 
Chase or Paragon : ; 


Brass and Copper........ 608: 10@65E | 


Teen OF BENSEs ccecccvscccce 75@75h10% 
Zine sane eee lI@i Oc 10% 
Hetteabte, Hammers’ ‘Im roved, No. 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, 4.40 # doz.20% 
Mailealle, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
same list 
Ame {+n T.1e & Stamping Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans. TW@70&10% 
Rallroad Oilers etc,... +» BO@Q60K 10% 


Openers— Can— 
DVRs once o004s00esese 5 
Iron Handle oz. 2: @2ic 
Sprague, lron Hdle,.per doz 35@ L0c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. 75@$3.0) 
Marvel..coccessccccccscecccces = doz. i 


per be $0.75 


Nickel Plate 


-per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate 


per doz., $3.50 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 


15@15%c lb, 
Rubber— © 
Beek Co Es canes. oscncecns cccce e S@l8C 
Sheet, C.O. 8S -I@1se 
Sheet, C. B.S... ovine aeeons 1@the 
Sheet, Pure Gum ) 
Sheet, Red 
Jenkins’ Standard, # ® 80¢.. “aegasase 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing..... «++-7Q@10e lb, 
Cotton Packing. ese e- L3S@Ihc lb, 
Italian Packing. 9@ 12% lb, 
Jute... soeee eed 4@ic lb, 
Russia Packing,...e0+ es++.7@lle lb, 


Pails— Creamery 
8.8, & Co., with gauges... No 1 $6.25; 
No. 2, gs. 50 # 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
a RS 12 
Water, Regular., 1.40 1.76 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 
Fire, Rd, ee 2.30 2.69 
el 2. aa a 50 


Pa 

aated List 

C pe 

ommon La ea; 

Bo aa eo 


Per doz. $0.95 1.05 1.15 1.30 1.68 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. 8. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5,864.50; 
10 $5.25; 20. $5.75; 0, $6.25, 


140 150 160 
"$2.75 8.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 4.00 


Papver—Building Paper— 
sbestos : lb. 
Building Felt..........008 + 

Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 10 inches 3\gc 
a ~ Board, roll, thicker than I- me 


Rosin Sized Sheathina : ¥,? 
Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll. .$0.43@0.50 
Medium wt..30 lbs. to roli $0489.55 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll. .$0.68@0.?5 

Black Water aoe. Sheat ing, 500 
Sq ft. 1 ply, 6: , 85c; 3 
plu, $1.10 : 1 ply, $ 

Deafening Feit, 9, 6 and 4M sq. ft. 
to lb. ton . im 

-— Rope Roofing, 2 s 


pet — Thexe goods are often soid at 
delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton..$32.50@35.00 
2 ply, roll 198 sq. ft... . 2000-8. CO@E5e 
83 ply,roll 198 aq. Ft... .. 6.0.20 00-88Q@S7C 
Slater's Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.)..e«.. 75¢ 
Notge.—Above prices often include de- 
livery. 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing ver 
eee $2. 
Sand and Emery— 
_ RS aren ceeensaseie See & 10% 
25@20 a 15% 


eeeeee-O 


50 8q. feet per 
$1. 


Kegs, 100 to 175 

Kits, 14, 28, 56 lbs 

| Paper boxes, 2 to 5 lbs........0.- lh ec 

Paper boxes, 1 lb 

Paper boxes, ' 

Paper boxes, %4 lb ? 

1tvé tons, 1 cent per lb. less: 6 tuna 
and over, 1% cents per Ib. less, 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......++..65@10@70% 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 


BYGGs...0e «eee FOMCOR 10% 
Tron, list Nov. "11, *85.. *** 60@60e 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Sort 
Standard, 2-6 in. 50k 10% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in. 

Fittings ..cccocccsccce 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized. 
Ig, 44, 36 inch..........68% 58% 
Weinch ? 60% 
MOS OONNSK 6 36560508 75% 65% 

7 to 12inch 0... 65% 594 
Less than car — 124%.% advance. 
Sew 
Pipe Joabers?  Priece— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 t 
New England . . es 
New York and ‘New Jerse 
Maryland, Delaware, ae Penn.7 % 
Test Penn and W est J inessauanee 
Vor gGimda.coccocteccss.se core cece 7 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky 
Carload lots are generally sae 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove bp a 


$7.50 


4 it, 


L. C. L. 
5in., per 100 joints ... $8 59 
6in., per 100 joints. . 8.0 9.00 


Vin., per luv joints... 9.00 10.00 
Planes and Piane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench,First —" -. LOkS@LOk 104 
Bench.Second qual -b0B5@50Ek 10% 
Molding. . “Jorge @33vadt 10K 


Bail Stanloy RK. & L. Co 
ey’ . Skive2 25&10&10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Bench, First al 40@40& 10% 
Bench, Secon 
Molding 
Toy and German cece 

GamS GST BOCAS. ccccccccsccescoccccese 


Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) 


25&1U@25&1 Saree 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Plaaes (Stanley R. & L. 

ey ye 208 10@208108 i 08 


Uni 
‘Plane lrons— 
Wood Bench Plane wen... aces 


Buck Bros 

Chapi se ye Co 

Stanley, R. & L. 

L&LJ.Wh — 
Planters, Corn, Hana. 

Kohler’s Eclipse...... esceve --# doz. $8.50 


BO@WE 10S 
. 2OK1LO@WK10K10. 
20R5E 25% 


Felloe. «1b. 334@Ac 
Beit Scene Pie Piates ‘s. ‘8& Co. 2 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers -75Q@75H104 
Gas Burner, per doz.,5 in., $1.15@ 

$1. % 6 5 $1.35@$1.45 
Gas Pipe.. 8 10 12-in, 

$1. is $2.00 oe 75 $3.75 
Same FRAGT. 020000 «00 ..+-. 50@50&5" 


Berarallel: Pliers... 
P on Pliers 
Lodi 
Elm City Fenve Piiers............. 35 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. u.: 
American Buttoa,.........+.. . 
OROBE'S. ..0o.ccccccceccvccccsocces ens ii 60% 
Improved Button ; weiss 
Stub’s Pattern at 
Combination and others "ance 
Heoller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers. 
and [fools 4 &10@40& ORTOR 
‘+ S..& W. Tinners’ Cutting, Winpers, 
@* 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. 50% 
Utica Drop Forge ‘& Tool Co. : 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin Stephens C 
Plumbs and Lev an 
Chapin’s Imp. —_ _— 4a 408 108 10% 
Pocket Levels. . ovccees M@R0&108& 
Level Glasses 60@ 60K 10& 10% 
Disstoo’s Pinmbs and Levels 70% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels 
C, F. Jennings & Co.'s fron .. BK 
C. E, Jennings & Co.'s Iron, * adjustable. 


R84 #104 
Stanley R. & L.Co ... 0°:0@~ O&10&108 





Gor 
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Stanley’s Duplex..... BBW 10K10¢ 
EOE DN vetasckdacccisscces 3° 


Poachers, Ege— 
a Steam Egg Poachers, ® «loz., 
No. 1, $4.50; No. 2, 8 .00, No. 43, 


3 "00; NO. 4,912.0... ccccced - 00000 D0S 
Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 Ib, papers... lb, 8%e@.. 
46-lh. papers...eceee---- lb. = 94e@.. 
Lg-lD, PAPCT8.ccseceess..ld, Iaew.. 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........ # doz, 34.00 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.......25@2ik5% 


UM ckndwincaceskven cng eéeebacneces 25% 


Polish—Metal— 
Prestoline L gui. No. 1 (‘¢ pt.), 

$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $ 39.73 40% 
Presiotine Ps acannedssee ceneee 408106 
George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; @ gr. $4.50; '« i boxes, # 
doz. $1. 25; ® boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

U. S. Lic juid. 8,0z. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
# gr. $12.00. 

Barter Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; r. $15.00, 

Wynn's Wh te Silk, 44 pt. cans, # 

GOB... ccoceces Cees peccecece eeccvccccece $2.00 


# doz. 





ove— 


st 
5 cans. 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, * D ide 


Black Eagle, Liquid,s pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 4 B cans. # gro. $9.00 





Ladd's Black Beauty, co Siackae 504 
Joseph Dixon’s, #@ gr. $5.79............10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago..... iddvus oadnes #  8¢ 
PIPeSIGS, ..0.0000s000000 eee eee @ BE. $2.50 
Gem, # gr. BA.50. . 2... ce cee eceess .. 10% 
Japanese... - @ gr. $3.50 
Oe RIEL, . concgascesagoe-seccss # gr. $3.50 


Peerless Iron Enamel, '¢ pt. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 


ha! nn’s: 

lack Silk, 5 B® pail...... soeeeeePach THE 
Black Silk, 4¢ ® box......... # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk’ 5 oz. DOX......... 8402.80.75 
Black Silk,'s pt. liq.......... ® doz.$1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
1qt., Square...... cceesccegrO. $9.0)! 
Dat. HOURS ..vcrccs -.-gr0.$10.09 
1% qt.. Square.... . gro. 11.00 
2qt., SQuUare...cccc-s cee J1O. 13.90 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
ft., 46¢; 6-4 1t., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts, each...... 
Potato Parers— 

See Parers, Potato, 
ots— Glue— 
Enameled... ioe ear ea ae 
aie eas 5% 

Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, i lb. each. 


tee eereees veees AC 


Fine Sporting, 1 eee 75e 
Rifle, 4-1, CGR... cccorccccsccees 15e 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. ......+. eoveevectiC 
“eee s8eini- Smokeless: 
SL 3 arr 6.59 
alf Keg (1244 ® bulk)........... 3.50 
Quarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk) ........ $1.90 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk)............35.50 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk).......... $450 
cue s Smokeless: ShotGun _— Rifle 
(25 ® bulk)....... $1200 $15.00 
ge ft K (194, ® bulk) 6.25 7.75 
uarter Keg (6'¢ B bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 f cans bulk)..14.00 17 00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bik)7.25 875 
Robin Hood shot Gun............../ 50& 20% 
Pregses— 
ruit and Jolty— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co........ everee+- 20GQ254 
BOMB ID so occ ccc vensesscccnsecsteccessel 344% 
2 qt., $2. Se 4 Ag $4.00 ; 10 qt., $6.00 each. 
Presses— 
Morrill’s #e 1, per doz. $20.00..........50% 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doz, $22 50 ........ 50s 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—*ce Shears. 
cyeispecr® ee. a 
eset ee eee sereceseseces sees eeee0 


, per doz. oie 00 


Pearson. No, 1, Cyclone Spike Saas 
SE h863.40- cen tedecsncavtesedesedl 50% 
Petican, @ doz. $9.00. . 408108 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
No. 1 (large), # doz. $6.50; No. 2(large), 
75; No 8 (small), $5.00; No. 2-B (large), 
503 No. 3B (smail), $°.00; No, WH 


(large), 50; No 3-D (smal) $4.00. 
Smith & H< emenway C 0.: 
Ave dines Calin vinsteadbaenddevistpinsess 60% 


Diamond B, No. 2, case lots. ® doz $6.00 

Diamoud B, No. 3. case lots. # doz a = ’ 

Eureka... 

Giant, No. 1, ¥ dos. $18; No. 2, ‘sib0; 
N $15 


0. e, eeeece COrsceee coceesss 
Yankee...... smitateercl” Wei etévnsen’ “Goege 
Pulleys—Single Wheel— 

Fach. ...< g 2% 3 
Awning...doz $9.56 85 1,15 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Fye...... 

doz., 4 in , $1.15 ; 5 in., $140 

Faen .... 2 2u%4 2 
Hot House.doz $0.70 .90 1.25 

Inch . Mm % 1% 8 
Srevw..... doz $0.16 .19 .93 30 

Inch % 2 24 tle 
Side.......doz $v30 40 65 63 

POR. ins 1 1% 2 21 
Tackle ....doz $ 50 42 BS 1.0 

‘Stowell’s: 
Celing. or End, Anti-Friction...... HOF 
Dumb Waiter, “Anti Friction. ..60&10¢ 


Hay a ntl. vrata. --. Wheel, 






# doz. ose Rated ddeen 508 
Risetann ich ‘ihene “ 60% 
Side, Anti- Motion. pnaesestycendt “Oe 106 


THE IRON 


Sash wie 


Common Frame: Syuare or Round 
End, per doz., 1% in... 13c °2in., 1h 

Auger Mortise, no Face Pla e, per 
doz. 14 in., 12c.: 2in., Le. 

Auger Mortise, with face Plate, per 
doz., 1347n , 13e. in., 15\6¢. 

Acme. 

Common ‘Sense, 1% in,... ® dos., 18¢; 
2in., 20¢, 

Fox-All-Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2 in. ® doz 25¢ | 

Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless mt 

Ideal No. .13¢ in.. ® doz. 16¢ 


Niagara...... j iain. 164; Zin. Ie 
No. 26, Troy.. 1% in, 14t6¢; 2in., 16%¢ 
Star “Min.. 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See ‘Blow kes. 
Pumps— 

Cistern..... on seeeeseeene es 60@ BOE 1) 
Pitcher Spout. beseeauncaanae T5104 s0% 
Wood. WBE '% 


Pump Leathers, Lower and Plunger 
Valvee—Per gro.: 


Inch... 2 214 2% 2% 
"92 0 2.50 2.75 3.00 


Inch... 3 3% She 334 i, 
30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Souak Dbl. Acting (low list)... .. 50% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 2 
kK. & L. Block Co ... 816.00 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low list). 556 
Flint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout........% 5% 


Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. rf. Co.,.... “20% 
Myer’ s Pumps. DED cc deiocuccates <i 50% 
Myers’ Power Pumps............ a 
Daisy Spray Pump......... -# doz. 87.50 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.. eecce "U0& 10 


Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, qood..doz. (5@70e 
Spring, single tube, good q wality.. 
$1.7 2 5@? “00 

Revolving (tubes)... .d0Z. $2.75@4.00 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast ‘Steel Drive... .50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check.............. d5% 
emis & Call Co.’s Spring nuke see 
Morrill’s No.1 (A.B.C.), #doz., "$15.00. HH é 

Ph Be ee CO NO cctaccndscsccocscced ‘ 

No. 2, Metal. # doz., $45.00..... ...... 

Bench Punch, each, $*0.00 ... 
Niagara Hollow Punches.......... 
Niagara Solid Punches. . med 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg © oO 
Tinners’ Hollow, P.S.& W.Co.35@! 35.85% 
Tinvers’ Solid, P.. 8S. & W.Co., ® doz., 

Ci escccceceti eee . 60% 


Rai 


Cast Tron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
le 5g % /n. 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small Med, Large. 
$1.60 195 2.70 100 feet. 
Sliding Door. Brnzed W rtiron JSt.6oe 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted, ...24@3c 
—_—e Door. Wrought Br ass, 1% 
en eekbecesvesterccecegecs lb, 6c. 30% 
allith Mfg, Co. Reliable Hanger Track 





Barn Door, &c. 





ee errr 10¢ 
Cronk’ 8 Duuble Braced Steel Rail, 2 

foot peebn cddagueunael Loc 
Cronk’s O. N. T. Rall.............0.....334¢ 
Lanes’ O.N.T., ® ests Linch, $3.10; 

14 inch, $3.90: , inch, $4.85. 
Lanes’ Standard, Y 100ft....... eovetete 
Lawrence Bros.’ t.4'4¢ 
Lawrence Bros. New York....-........ Bla¢ 


McKinney's angen He aa Rail #® : 
foot, ite as . 
McKinney’s Stan ‘ard 
Myera’ Stayon Track 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain......3! ic 
Smith’s Special ............... 
Smith's Never Jump, per ft. ll¢ 
Smith’s Plain Stee! 
Smith's Milled Steel. 
Stowell’s Cast Kail 









Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, Plain. ..! 4¢ 
Swett’s Hylo, ey NE ss arched 50k 10% 
Swett’s P. L. B. Steel Rail, # 100 ft. 83,00 


Rakes— 


Maileable Rakes: 
10 12 14 16-tooth 
Shank.....: $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket.....: $1.65 1.40 1.95 2.10 
Steel, August 1, 1899, List. ..70de5<20% 
Matlleable..... Oe 10@ 75h 
Lawn Rak 8, Me tal "He ad, per doz 
20 teeth. cece c het @S.50 
WO iescnt os ba daa $s 60@: 3.75 
Fort Mi: adison Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 
Fort Madison Biue Head Lawn . $3.00 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, # doz $4.00 


Net Prices, 





Kohier’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz........ $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, # doz. ...... $3.60 
Paragon, tooth, # doz............ $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth, # doz............. 300 
Steel Garden, l4-tooth, ® doz... .....$2.8 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. $2.0) 


Rasps, Horse— 


MUNN Oh ne dus <xenansnaetddpdetanssaes 75% 
NS, cc cnceavescedna VOR5@ 0 X1U25% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard ...... 
W& 10k5F 
New Nicholaon..............scccceecsO@10% 
see also Files. 
Razors— 
Ds inte cindtivietetvacndceucaned OO & 10% 


Fox Razors, No. 42, .. ® doz. $20.00 ) 
Fox Razors, No, 44, ® doz, #20.00 > gs 
Fox Razors, No.82, Platina, # doz.) 5 


-25.00 
Pe IN i itdveesucktsanies babes se cccctddl 60% 
Silberstein: 
Carbo Magmetic..........ssccesseses $'8.00 
Griffon, No. 65....... 


Griffon, No.0 .. 
All other Razors. 
Safety Ra: ors... 





134 ia. wie: Zin., 19e | 


AGE. 


| Safety Razors 


| New Gem, in Tin Boxes 
New Gem. Extra Blades 


- doz. sir mh 
doz, $8.55 


Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, ete.) 
doz. 3 5.60 
Complete Razor, extra Blade in Leather 
Case ‘ doz. 32,.00 
Reels— Fishing— 
Bis shop's Independent Fish Reel ee e 
Hen: iryx. 
M 6, Q& . B 6, M 9'4, 4008, Silver 
| 


Rather Po pulo, Ni-Keled Populo, 
Aluminum, ‘German Silver, Bronze, 
> OLN, (6N, 4Nto8PN,.... Set 
6RW, 102 Pand RN, 202 Pand PN. 40% 
Gy. ‘eal 20 


24 N to 28 PN "35 10% 10% 


124 N, 974 PN, 002904 PN, 1020 R 
and PRN, 202 PR and PRN... 50&5 
2004 N - 4 A0&! 0&5" 
5009 PN and ivciisadsisincse SF 
2004 P .... dhe uitin oid deco 
BOON. ccccese vinbetcedienees 60% 
0094 N...... ‘ 40& 10% 
I nine Gi adakcaicmannaiend 15&126&5% 
Single Action Trout . 40&10 
946 P N. 802 and 802 N .-- 0@ 10% 
Competitor, 304 anid 304 P N........ 3 
60304 Pand PN.... 4085 
Safety and Salmon...... . 30% 
Registers— List Sept. 2, 101. 
UE NS ie igdeeeesoues wausue - 
White Jap...... éeusecccceveuanr baa 
MOONEE ok os cae Gm duogeundes aS 
Wicket Plated 5... ccciccccctdeves = 


Electro Plated , 
Thereisagood deal of trrequl rrity in 
prices af Registers 


Registers, Cash— 


Sun, No. 19, Metal Cabinet...........830.00 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... $25.00 
Revolvers— 
Ne AR cee vccnceuexdcas s5@I0€ 
Double Act n.except 44 cal.31.40@1.60 
Double Action, 44 caliber. $1.:5@1.95 
Automatic .......02 cecceeeSd 25@3.50 
Aammerless. ..cec...+s-ee 2033.75 @4.10 
Riddles, ae or Sand— 
l6in., per doz..... eeee codes (@SI.00 
1’ in,, per doz.... 0S 3.25 





18 in, ,per doz, 33.25@32 50 


Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
2 1 3 Inch. 
Steel... oeee8 70 O75 0.80 doe. 
Copper...... - 1.0) 1.10 1.35 doz, 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, 3's. /5@'.50 
Hills Ringers. Gray Iron. doz. 55@0e 


Hill’s Ringers, Mal, Tron, doz. 75@80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. ..per doz. $0.60@, .65 


Brown's Rings....pergro. 85.5 0@5. 5.75 


Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.75@1.00 
Rivets and Burrs— 

Cc isnccedcaes: Ode 10 2 50 1085 

Tron or Steel: 
MEMO 2 ceudecndadses 75M 75h 10% 
Miscellaneous ...........75@75e10% 
Rollers— 

Acme. Stowell's Anti-Friction ........50% 


Karn Door, Sargent’s list. 
Cronk’s Stay 
( ronk" s Brinkerhoff. 
Lane's Stay 
Stuwell’s Barn Door Stay. 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger, 

tarred or untarred...ib. 11 @t12 
Manila, 34-inch . Ib. 11@, 12% 
Manila, 4 @&5-léin,.. lb. 1224@13 «¢ 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 

Bale Ropes,Medium and 





CORPSE. cocce: lb. 12 @12%e 
Sisal,7-l4in.andlargerlb. 9 Gl e 
Sisal, Sa-inch lh, 946@ 10%Ge 
Sisal, 44 and 5-16 lnch lb. 19 @il 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and 


Bale Ropes, Medium 
and Coarse,..... 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 


lb, 9 @I10 «¢ 


ee, Ore Ib, SUM Dic 
Cotton Rope: 
Best »4-in. and larger, lh. 132\Ke 


Medium..\4-in. and larger, lb. 11 «¢ 

Com .....)4-in. and larger, lb. 9 € 
Jute Rone: 

Thread No. 1, i4-in. and up, °b. 5 

Thre ad No. 2,.%4-in. and up, lb. 6 ¢ 


Yarn, 4-in. “and up.. Ib, 5 @iVe 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 
# & l7s¢ 
Wire Rope— 
COMER ieiecdsss” | ended LOB5S 
SR... cacbddadeccacencs cccrce AIOE 


Ropes. Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 





CORE kcccs C6862. ccccecccceccccecs 
PE 2s ndtwdendd gagdeceunes 
Covert Saddlery W orks. cate 
Rules— 
Boaweeee . occ ccsee A011 IG COP LOA SS 
Tvoru is 510M 354100 5% 
Chapin- Stephens ¢ 0. 
Koxwood...... 7 ..-- -O@60%104 
BOGED « caccocacccse 35a 35& 10& 10% 
Miscellaneous. . OE 108 10% 
Combination. .... ‘ Ka 108 
Statlomers’...0.. 2. cc ceceeccecclM@lORWUT 
Py Seer 50K 10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ - W& 108 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
RIPON ecedaxccecdasese -- DQWEWE 
WON. ni.cdcceacces BVO WK 1K 108 


Upson Nut Co. 
Boxwood... ana KR H0 R108 
BUOETs coccnae cascnccess "95.8 10G35& 10& 108 


79 


Sash Locks—“ee 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, 
Sausage Stuffers or Filiers 
~ce Stuffers or Fillers, 
Saw Frames 
Saw Sets—See Sel, Saw. 


Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw, 


Locks, Sash, 


Sash. 


Sausages 


See Frames, Saw 


Saws— 
Atkins: 

Circular. ...0 cccecceessee..e- DO@GSOR1IONS 
ee ewe eden SOX 1 Oa HOG 
Cross Cuts ........ S5R5G 
Mulay. Mill and i Drag . SOKLOS 
One-Man Saw. . meee 40% 
(0 eae eae 
Hand, « ompass, «c ‘ wamandie Gaaeneee 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames ...50@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 








Sterling Kitchen Saws................ 25% 
Disston’s: 

Cireular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50¢ 

Band, 3 to Min wide................. OS 

Band, 14 to 2%.... re, 

CraosGOUla. ooo ccccsccccccscces 45% 

Narrow Crosscuts.......... . . 50% 

Mulay, Mill and Drag.............. .50¢ 

Framed Woodsaws............... . 35% 

Woodsaw Blades.......... 354 

Woodsa'v Rods. __............ 25% 

Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 0, 16, d100, 

Ds, 120, 74, 77, 8... . 254 
Hand Saws. Nos 7 107, 107g, Hm 
0, 00, Combination..... eae 30% 

Com 4,Keyuole,&c. a 25% 

Bate or Saws and Hlades.. enw odo 35% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s. 

ET Mines <vdancdadbassaadaas 25&10% 

Butcher Saws. .......-ccscese- 3u&los 

Compass and Ke yHole i Saws.35&5& 10% 

Framed Wood Saws. , 30&10% 

Hand Saws. ecumnn 20&2'o& 10% 

Wood Saw Blades....... - +++ BUX LUG 
Millers Falla: 

PE HO ci anicadnadedduemian 15&10% 

Star Saw Blades........... . 1 &10% 
Peace : 

Cireular and Mill ....... +. scceuwege 

CrossCuts. list Jan.i,’0¥.. éeladaae 

Hand, Panel and Rip... icennaaeee 
tichard-on: 

Circular and Mill .......... 

BG. BO. cscoceve 

X Cuts, list Jan. 1, 
Simonds’: 

Circular Saws... 50% 


Crescent Ground Cross “Cut Saws..35% 
One Man Cross Cuts 0& 
Gang Mili, Mulay ro “Drag Saws..50% 


POM Naa acncccccesenes cqunsanced Ws 

Back Saws. .....ccccec-ceeeee SUQ2 S& Tig 

Butcher Saws....0 9 . ccceee = D at +e 

Hand Saw’. .....<0.<. WaVWET 

Han | Saws, Bay State Brand “32 
le 
i 


Compass, Keyhole, «ec . 
Wood Saws....... —* 


PaAnvsk7 
i 





Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 
Disston: 
Comenve BiaGes, 2.0060 cccccscces ecceee -25% 
an an vvdnban ddugectaqadeniad 4% 
Haek Saw Frames. ee 
Fitenburg File Works, ‘The Best... 25% 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.... 
S5X5&LOZ 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, ¢ omple te. 


5& LOS 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames 3 LEK LOS 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... ...S5&5&10¢ 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. - 15 & 10% 


Sterling Hack Saw Blades. .............25% 





Sterling Hack Saw Frames............ 20% 
Scroll— 

tt ek A er re 254 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


withont boring attachment, $18; 
with bor'ng atrachment, $20. 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00. .......... 15&10¢ 
Rogers,complete, $4.00.......«....-15&10% 
Scalers, Fish— 
Rishop’s Lightning............8 doz. 8310 
Covert’s Saddlery W HIN, coswcnaces Hk 10% 


Scales— 
Fomily. Turnbull’s.... 


Counter : 
Hatch. Piatform.Wwoztohlbs.do2z$5.50 
Two Platforms, 4% ozto8 lbs.doz, 814 
Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@1.90 
Vnion Platform, Striped$1.85@2.15 

Chatillon’s: 

Eureka 
Favorite a 
Grocers’ Trip Scales 

Pelouze Scales—Household, 


-30Q208 10% 






Cc ountee, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing...... 


“The Standard ’ ’ Portables ‘ ‘ 
‘The Standard” R. R. and Wagon. 


Scrapers— 


Box, 1 Handle...... «- 402. $?.25@2.50 
Box, 2 Handle........doz. $3.00@3 
Ship Light, $2.50; Heavy, $4.00 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co ) 
Ra eS . @30&10¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box. - -W@50& 10g 


Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 


Flyer Pattern Window Screen. 
Maine Window Screen Frames 
Perfection Window Screens.... 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames... 
Porter's: 
Fairview Window Screens .......... 
W&5@60K8! 5&26% 
Hummer ¥V indow Screens............. 
M&5@W&5&26% 
Klondike Window Screens. . 
6 K@O RSE 216% 





- 60@ 60856 
AK 10K5F 

60 RISE 
-W&5S 


See also Doors. 




















SU 
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Screws—Bench and Hand- 


Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.75@3.00 : 
1%, $3. 85@A4.25 


1%, $3 25@ 3.60: 
Bench, Wood, Beech, ,doz. $3.00@3.50 
Hand, Wood. +: neh oeabe 30@ 50k: 5% 
R, Bliss Mfg. Co, Hand............-- 20% 


Chapin-Ste hens Co., Hand.... .30@ 80& 10% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Las, Common Point, list Oct. 1. 

Fn ae nee ee eee 70415@. .% 


Bet, 2. "WB 0s 9000080000000 70d 1 10@. : 
Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81.60@10@.. 


Jack Screws 
Standard List.......... 751 L5% 
Millers Falls 
pin Falls, Roller.. cooenpens ae 


Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@50@10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50@10% 


Set and Cap— 






Set (Iron or Steel) .......+++ cee. 20% 
i 2 Le. swab stoeekenenenen 65% 

05s EBD. OD 00.05 0s0s0000000 65% 
Rd. or Fillister BE. GRP osvcccoved 60% 


Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, Iron.......874&10@....% 
Round Head, Tron, ...++.85810@. soo 
Flat Head, Brass .....+-85&10@....% 
Round Head, Brass .....80@10@....% 
Flat Head, bronze... 774100, cont 
Round Head, Bronze, .. +07 15k10@. % 







Drive Ec sctechendennasl 87 Lod 10% 
Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per _ 


Clipper Pattern, artes $4.5003: 


Full Polished Clipper.. "$5.00KDS5. 50 
dhe co cec cee ss OO@S7.60 
Clipper, Grain. GT 1EQ@S8.25 
Weed and Bush. .......++: $4.75@$5.00 
Seeders— Ralsin— 
Enterprise. . er Te 25@30% 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 


Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Vi ood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.2 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 Tools. ., 
doz. $2.50@2.60 
Aiken’sSets, Awl and Tools = 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. 





Fray eed. Tool H’dls.. 12; 2, 
$18; 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, $7............- 50% 
Cc, sei Jennings & ‘Co.’ * Lo Tool 
0 rn. dk 10% 

Millers Pais Ac “Tool ie. No. 1, 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .. . 15&10% 


Stanley s E xcelsior : 
No. 7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 
EO. cnacnce coscesnead 30 ps0k10aT ibs 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison, cares ae Hoe, Rake _ 
and Shovel.,..,..8 GOs. se.8....00$,).00 


Nail— 

BqQuare.... 00.0005 per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and P oi,, assorted..... 

gro. $1,80Q@2.60 
IR ig sis casas 2-910, $4.00@4L.25 
Mouried. Good........gr0. 35. 106 £0 
Buck Brothers rsh enhmatedmienns ene 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gr. sia Obt 
PIER, antoneves casietanke per gro. $9.00 
EauireCorracated, C ae aerate. $7.50 
Snell’s Knurled, C . -per gro $7.50 










chine . -70810@ 7% 
Aiken’s: Saw— 
f NL <occccesenbns saek0 50k 194 
Initation pieeéanee b.0enndecsed 50& 10% 
Atkin’s. 
INS oSisc Sku Seb aun er cercccccs ene 
Adiantalss... eenaneseenaee 
Bemis & Call Co’ 
Cross Cut......... .30¢ 
Hammer, new Pat. 454 
DUD: 60. San Sunes 20% 
Spring Hammer......... 308 
Disston’s Star and Momareh.. 56 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00............ .50% 
Nos.3 and 4,C Toes Cus, $20.63....1..50¢ 
No. 5, Mill, $30. DP eovbcatevasede oo. 50% 
Nos. 10, 11, 95, $15.03.... .....cccccceee mir 
No 1old 8 Style, $10.00...007 22 I os 
Giant Royal, Cross Cut ....... : gee 29, oy 
Roval. Hand, doz. $5.49 
Taintor Positive, ® dos. —e -.. 60% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co..............63% 


Smith & Hemenway Co...... erecpeees + 70% 
Shaves Spoke— 

Pe aahebss84sscse weeed0z. $1.00@1.15 
ONE 600%» acces’. 02. $1.65@2.25 
Bailey’ 3 (Staniey BR. &L.Co);....- 

50@50&1 0&1 os 

Chapin-Ste hens Co ..... -- 

Goodell’s, @ doz. $9.00....... one LSRING 

Wood's Fland F2...........00 00. 000 0% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best... ..$16.00 18.00 20,00 gro, 
Good.,..... $13.00 15.00 17 00gro. 
Cheap.... $'.00 6.00 7.00gro. 

Straight Trim "Jap &e.: oes 
Bes quality, DD ccoecce 70@70k1 

Nickel... .6O@608 10% 
Fair qual. Jap casienet +o oe 80@80R5% 
d — mance 

Tailors’ Shears.. omits LO&10% 

one meen Shears... ebevevcecssecs 4 a 

Heiniseh’ 8 Tailors’ Shears.  eeenanme anal 4 

Wilkinson's Hedge . ~ -1900 list 45¢ 

Witkinson’s I’ runing.. svasdbesvendencee tee 40% 

Wilkinson’s Sheep ..... ...... 1900 list. 25% 


Tinners’ Snips— 


Steel Blades... ....... 20@5@20€10 

Steel Laid Blades ... LOB1IN@E IS 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin = 
t 

Seantags & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, certo a0 
cSbARbae. SbuenSonseneeseell WETERI 

ing ara Sui 4 pabb wbeersbanratecenarennl 40% 

“ee w. t Seen en ceenedes seneeseneea 20% 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 


Cronk’s Grape Shears...........+....4 334 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... 3314% 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00.........-...+65 Bt 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, $120 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: is 


Pruning Shears, all grades. ....40@40&57 
Orange MGBER: dscasecased 50! 0@WK 246 
SUED » scosccevcavscccessonesce’ nner 
BECO EPMBGNG,. .ccccccoscecesccsccesees 
ig Ms A Fes chscardonsceatinnedetsex Saher 
Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ................50% 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent's od S10 
7 & 
eee asteenie’ W0&1C0@75t 
R. & E. list. RE 
Wrightsville Hatfield Patterno.......... 8U% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading list.......... esebtséne 70&10@ 75% 
Ru Bh. Mabe. sccccevecs Oveccccesecoces -3344% 
DATHORES Tab. oo cccccccsccccecscces 5081 % 
Shells— Shells, Empty— 
Bras: Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges.......... 60458 


Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 wages 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, ader, New Rapid, 
Magic 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, Ke- 
at r, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 18 and 
Ly OID. 0.056 004s 00+ s086snectse speses 20% 
Climax. 
10 and 12 oe -25% 
Climax, Union, League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 suge ($7.50 list). 20% 
Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10, 





12, 16 and 20 gauge.......... B31gR54 
Robin Hood, Low Brass...........- Wee 10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass...... seecee We 10% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


METIUM GTAAE. ....0 veersers Lod5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

high grade, ..... skesns anaes 
Robin Hood, Low Brass,...... 50% 
Robin Hoo¢, High Brass. . -50K10&5% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, a&c.— 


F. o. b., Pittsburg: 
a eerccecon per keg $3.85 
eee esesee- per keg 3,60 

Burden’s,all sizes, e a $3.90 
Shot— 

Drop, up to B, 25-19. bAg........46 $1.40 


Drop, B and larger per 25-lb, bag$1.65 
Buck, 25-lb . bag. 00900806 sccceecsoemagee 
Chilled, 25 ib. bag..+ Locus edocccs ebeltd 
Dust Snot, 25- -lb, bag. ccccccesceccegeO0 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. oy. wet. 50 
Buffalo Metallic rst 8. 8. & Co. in +e 
8 ( 


14816 

$12.90 $13.80 si5. 00 
National Mfg. Co.: 

i, ee per gro, $12.00 

Surprise...... jesies -per xro, $11.00 

No Name....... .. per gro. S11 00 





Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 
Fe OO vice eccsccnivesccs Sabie se 20% 


Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
PRs cinnage'oh 14 16 18 820 
Black. full size...$1,20 1. 25 1.30 1,36 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.35 140 1.45 
Black, ‘Scant... cess $0.: 8 1.00 1.06 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.65@0 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... .75@ .85 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz....... .90@1.00 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 


Standard liet............ -BOQ608 10% 
Note.— There 18 ne entire uniformity 
lists used by jobber: 


Skeins Waase~ 

Cast Iron, ...cercccce.s ee 
Malleable lron.,.......+-- 10@50% 
Sei cscavates oidancusend 4O@4010% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


ee a oil aie 0g86o5enseed h5% 
Noiseless Slates......... 60k), tens &5% 
AS OE eS ii Salis cca cnints LO% 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 


Sterling No, 10, $2.00................ 33g 
Snaps, Harness— 
GETMAN....ccccecceoecceces L0@!,08:10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Derby. a 
High Grade esencecce 562 s0ssneus tenaeth 45% 
Bee *otncesenesonses onvexeeves OnE 
Mscndnbrcestens vevesseesaxeamncny 45% 
Yankee. muscoanes. sintnanas Sere 
Ow SS eae \&5H25 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 

ME btuueasene se enkeniidnacnakh 22.80% 
SIGUE, 02s: cecceccesescccescscecees 
BES tags. eeense [otter e tee eee eens 60 
iin ttcen.on “ebscnneaeesonecsal 60% 

——, eaaneutty ¢ 
Sol'd Steel........ epeviiescsseae oo. BOR5E 
NN Racine cee en belek 60% 
t’s Patent Guarded ...... 66248105 
Snaths— 
PE sti an sete teceesecccs 50@ 0k 10K 


AGE. 


"Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality. ...++.50&10@ 608 1005% 
CO iain as¥ensceges we -  80@ 60k 10% 
International Silver Co. 

1847 Rogera Bros. and Rogers& we 






ton. 
Rogers & Bro.. Ww iliam ‘Rogers Saale 
RE - 50& 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. 
Wm. Rogers & Son.......... -- 0& 10% 


Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Cc 
Silver Plated Flat Ware 





No. 17 Silver Plated Ware........ 60& 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............ 60@60 & 10% 

Ca!taraugus Cutlery Co.: 
NE: cconiins auktsicdbvidenadl’ 50% 


Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Co 
German or Nic¢kel Sliver, Special list 


lk & 10% 
Tinned Iron— 
SS onthe a4a oossseeper gro. L5@5Ie 
Tables... cccceesee per C0, 900@$1.00 
er Door— 
| a eonceese os oreeee 20% 
PTE ‘snJendskechebcecitbamas tek Ge 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, - HM. ..00. .000e@ doz. $1.10 
Victor (Coll).........+. bidisaease 50&10&10% 


Sarvione, Wagon, &c. 


14 in. and Wider: 
Black or 4@ Bright, lb...... L344@5_ ec 


Bright, Wy... seises sevcesl /4@s\e 
Painted Seat Springs : 
1% x2x 26. OTs cnwasnsase6at 50@ 55ec 
1544 2929S PET MP... ..c0e.. 60@65e 
1% x3x 28 and narrower, per pr. 
80@85e 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
UD aceids covsanssebonesesns 25@30% 


7 ree # doz. $1.80 

Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 2, 
NE SEOs Wig GBs ever cccescsvocsccccsse 30% 
Squares- 

Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1900. 


Steel and Iron.. yas) eeiienlve: +s 200 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
PNEE: ic rvcnencscansd 60k 10a 10@.70% 
Tron Hal. Try Squares and T- Bevels, 
LO 10 Bene? 10% 
Diaston’s Try Sq, and T-Beve 10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter. 
40& 10.@40510& 10% 


Squeezers- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@35.60: No. 1. 36.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined, 
Cheap cccccesc cts, 69.009.76 
Good Grade.........d0z. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron........++.d0z. $0.75@ 1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 





Staples— 
Barbed Blind. ....... occ. ld. 6C@iGe 
Electricians’, Association liat,...... 


808 10& 108 10% 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Galvanized, 16c less than Barb Wire 
Polished. 20c less than Barb Wie. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
s4a@sv“e 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... .80&10% 
Steels, Butchers’— 
Se 30% 
NE ON a «vs vk hanendu'es abenebeneSee 30% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co....... .... .  AOESS 
ee >, eee 40% 
Steelyards........%6k19Q@ 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ......cccc.ss 1,08: 10@50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock.25% 
Derby Screw Plates ............c.se00. 25% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1...........5- 50% 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes...... 40% 
GRRE emere ovccetie 
Lightning Screw Piate.........++..++ at 
TARO GEBRE. .. vcs cckscoccccce orcescesece 
Reece’s New Serew Plates..... 55908 
Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, ” inch, $8.00 per 
gro ing $10. 


Pike M Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8....# gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8.5 .......... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain S. 8....# gro. OOL* 


ie 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..® 
No. 2 Indian Pond s. S..#@ gro. $4.50 
Leader Ked End 8. .d 
Balance of 1y01 iist'3 884% 


Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 


Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit..... 50% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 
i ee 55% 
Gem Corundum CO eS 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.,...... 50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: i) 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,3to5 ~y 2.89 
Arkansas Stone,No.1 ‘54 3. +4 
Arkansas Slips N%. 1.... ...++ "$4.00 
ay White Washita 4 tu8i.....60¢ 


Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ ° 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ F 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8ia -30¢ | 
Lily White Slips. . - 90) 
Rosy Red Slips........ -90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra. 
Washita Slips, No. 1. ‘ 
India Oil Stones (entire list) ..:... 33148 
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Hindostan Xo. 1, Reguler.. - RDS 


Hindostan No. 1Small....... “"# wD 10¢ 
Axe Stones (ail kinds) ...........+ 
Turkey Oi! Stones,ex.5 tos in. # D8¢e s 


Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... 20¢ 


ueer Creek Slips...... eeaeensees 4u¢ 
ee eer 5¢ 
Seieien, German and Swaty eet 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Hones, " ) 
Quick Edge’ Pocket Knife Hones, | 8 
Mounted “Kitchen Sand ‘Btone, we ™ 
besaésexctocevde 50) 
Stoners— ‘ineameer 
PND snacsd oniess o06es-saseeed 25@30¢% 
Stops Bench— 
RIL, <ceck ae wenavaniecumat 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# on eho 1, $10.00......50% 
Morrill’s, No. : My WE eacceces coee.cs 50% 
a 
Chapin-Stephens Co..... ovsssene HW@HN& 10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co......... Cecsoseesces AS 
Straps—- Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots,.......20@10% 
Hame~ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..,........ (0& 10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@60e 
Socket... .cocessecerccccsccceedOSe $1.75 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co...... Sinaia 25@25R744% 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., tist Jan, 

Supports, Porch— 

Hoffman’s Porch Supports....®# doz. 25¢ 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


National Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
Marion, Roller menses, regular 

finishes, full Nickel.............+« $24.00 
Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 


Fancy Veneers, full Nickel......$27.00 
Monarch, Roller bearing, Nickel. $22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned.$2u.v0 
Marion Queen, Roiler Bearing, Reg- 

ular Finishes, full Nickel........ $24.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 

Glass Top, Nickel................ $32.00 
Monarch Extra, Rolier 

(17-inch case), Nickel 
Monarch Extra,Roller Miaiass (17- 

inch case), Japanned Sie Samael .00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nk1.$20,00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$1%.00 
Note.—Discount of we per dozen on 

three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


T aoke Brads, &c.— 


List Jan. 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American ........+.. 
WR2ERS@.. 
American Cut Tacks .90¢2085@.. 

Swedes Iron Tacks ...90@30@5@....° 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks...... ea. 

IORLIRIORS @.. 

Gimp Tacks,....0..00+eIB5RS@.. 

Lace Tacks.... .... -I0kL0@.. 

Trimmers’ Tacks. .90&3 0h 19R5@ .. 

Looking Glass Tacks... .70¢10( @. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 

DOBLE BI@. « 

Hungarian Nails ....80€82085@.. 

Comnionand latent Brads... Socbi0% 
Trunk and Clout Nails...80&5@....% 
NoTE.— The above prices are e 
Strai “~ Weights.* An extra 5¢ is given 
Star er * and an extra 105% on 

Standard Weights.*** 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks...90 and 5 tens 
Steel Wire brads, R. & EK. Mfg. co list.. 


See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 


Raa RRR RA RA 


Each. 

more, . &. oe Lassoansad 80-gal $3.40 
tS eR ee So-gal.. ao a5. 

que Citys 8. RCo. 80-gal...... -. 83.65- 
een City S. S. & Co., BOneai ovtees 84.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.....40@10@50% 


Patent Leather...........0e%@30e5% 
Sera Rep eee eoee- LO@LOE5S 
ee ee -25@25R5% 
Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel and Metallic 
NT EIN, BOOB ccs vcctes socdseranst 35% 
Lufkin’s Steel.. o ceceses s+ B944@35F 
Lufkin’s Metailic.. 2 80@3085% 


Teeth Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
54-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. .$2.00- 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case. . S08 10@S80k 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 

Single Loop...... 

Monitor, Cross Head, Etc..0.....70% 
Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 

Galv,. Strel 6-32 x 644 In. # 1000.810. ne 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 84 In. @ 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-382 x1 146in. ® '000.812.0 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 15!\4in. # 1000.$14.0 ° 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


fees ertene 


Tin 

gamete Fepanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlery Worke........... 60& 10%: 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,,. 
&c.—See Benders anid Upset- 
ters, Tire. 
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Tools— Coopers’— Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lh, to 
L. @ 1. J. White 2.2 00.-cecces 2 2O0@QORSG MOT. ne rene rere nneneae ser vaee os 8c 
. ” ay— : . , Cotton Wrapping 5 *Balis toll 
Myers’ Hay Tools .... jascveuasee according to quality. ....1le@ ve 

Sa American 2-Ply rr ya nd %-lb. 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools cowunn wad 40% MN witiecerwnus .-- L8@Ihe 
Simonds’ Improved.....-.-++--++--+-33'86 American 3 Ply Hem ‘Dp, *j-lb. Balls . 
Simonds’ Crescent. ........0 ssccesee oe 25% 13@lhe 
ip— India 2-Ply Hemp, * i lt 
one C 4 and %-lb. 
L. & I. J. White... aubwesekeseue <oaul Balls (Spring Twine) aces oa Ry 
Transom Lifters— | India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls, .....8¢ 
See Lifters, Transom, | India « oe ‘ly Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... .7¢ 
Traps— Fly— ?,3,4.and 5-Ply Jute, %4-lb. Balls... 
re 8 @ e 
Balloon, Globe or Acme. od Mason Line, Linen, %-10, Balle...h60 


doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11. 50@) 12.00 


No. 26) 1 1 
Champion or Paragon ... o. 98h Mattress, 14a 1 36-Ib.Bails.370 








Harper, . 
doz. $1.25@1.40: gro. $13.00@13 50 | Wool, 3 to 6 ply ..eeceeesereeee S@IMC 
; Game— | Binder- 
Oneida Pattern...» Cents per lb 
Newiey & Nc sessereaetevens sass. iti che eekéededinnnne . 10% 
awle orton. 
Victor (Oneida Pattern)....... 75@7 5&5t ee panes. ‘( i 


550 ft.). “a : 


.60&5@608 ; 
= Manila (600 ft.)..... 


Star (Blake Pattern).. 








| Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 
\ GN ss eucwesasa ts .. Sk 10@ 60% 
Unground, cece ee OGSMG 
White Enameled Ww are; 
DO ivinciscanccdsden TU% 
Covered Ware: 
Tinned and Turned... .......065 10% 
Enameled..... sédersveeeeee-OOn 
See also Pots Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, list Nov. 1, 
SOU athe teats ave . Ok 0% 
sh ee ree TUR 10% 
lava, Rnameled . 1O&106 
Never Break Enameled................ 508 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
ee 6 7 ? 9 
BO dice i Le 50e boc 65e 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
| Avery es & Griddles .....ui@b5&5% 
Avery Kettles. . rewedll 40% 


























SDE. siawackanacecdaaabuat vO MESS 
DP én coccveacae 724572 410% 
t? to SB. cece a Mf W@7 2 *2Blvh5t 

Coppered: 

COD oc cic vevccacrecsvd OCepeeenen 
Ito 18... ...e0 00. TOGA 048 B54 
19 to 26.. 5 4Y@I5R1OE264 
OF 1090. cx vewasi 251 @ 258 10K 5% 

Tinned: 
6 to th. cece Netiwreeeoavan T5@75 BTS 
MO Me siekc ed: 72g @I5% 
19 Pera csc nddeucdaate ORS @TORSRIS 
7 Wc 408s acnue) weaers PO@TO0B5S 


Annealed Wire on Spools... .70@70k5% 
Brass and Copper Wire on Spools, 
60@ 605% 


Brass, list Feb. 26, °96.......... 49 30% 
Copper, list Feb. 26, °96 waewe oo 15% 


CHGS SOUS Sr Grn cc ccsdcdadasaeas 50% 
Stubs’ Steel Wire.......: $6.00 to £. 40% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 






























Poa. and Rat Pure Manila (650 fi.)....-.-.. 123% Porcelained. ... 11ST BOR S@BOR 105 i Bright Wire Goods— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, ho Sc@s 9c F.0.b.Eastern Mill.  ¢ ‘arload lots Never Break Spide rs and Griddles aie List April 1, 2901...... Si@IO@W@0% 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 36 cent less. Never Break Kettles. ..............+5 60% Wire Cloth and Netting— 

doz. 85@90e iV Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles 65&5% | Galvanized Wire Netting . .<odt0% 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps a Solid Steel Kettles.........02-.-0++0+0+ 60% | Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft.$1.186 
(Genuine): nd 15 e 10S r e ‘~— Light Hardware ¢ > 
No. 1, Rat, Fach 81.12%4:. doz, $12.00 | Solid Bow. OL I@LILIOLS  _ Warmere, Foor  sogsontos| £3 Mech Plain (se Hat) 09. ft 
No. 3, Rat, # doz, $.6.00; case of 50 arallel— low a gee ides > 
$5.25 doz. | Athol Machine Co.: shboards— »_8 Mesii ly. (Se Liat ~~ ol . Ho 
No.3'¢, Rat.®# doz. $4.75; case of 72 eee Adjustable....... 4 denned 40% sows mae ‘ ial dcieaid O eee. 2-8 Mesh, ,Galv,(Se.list)sq ft. .246@2%e 
$14.25.0z. Es sicavenesedsctccens asewacees 40% Crescent, faraily size, bent frame. 33.04 See Ti 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of ~ I ovine as vecccsvacenuscadiecesqneee fied Star, family size, stationary Wire, Barb—Sce Trade Report. 
BE. 76 GOd. | BOWMON Cs ccs 5 0c- cc ccceccscecccvscersss 10% protector..... wees. 0$3.00 Wrenches— 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 a SET CO cscaccccveencoctavess 40% Double Zine Surface : Agricultur al, dabdachdiaes SO@S0k10% 
$2.25 | Emmert Universal: Saginaw Globe ly sine, station. | Barter at’rn S Wren ; 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 Pattern Makers’ NO. 1....00 coe¥i5.00 net : _ ‘ ep ene ea a , | Baxter rat’rn S Wrenches 
y g . wry pro>tector............ 000-0 GOS | ree 3 
rte 2. # gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. 3, tees are ne , $15.00 net Cable Cross, family size, station: wry Drop Forged S 70 a 70¢ _ 
eR I i tee .. 00% Machinist and Tool Makers’ .#$15.00 net MIE feicdatassectiad . $2.00 POT GED Seevvceccvess HI@15e 
J.M Mast Mfg. Co.: Per gro. Fisher & Norris Douple Screw....15&10% Single Zine Surface : ACME «02. 2ceeeeeee -60&10% 
Mouse. Rat. Hollands’: Nalad, familysize, open back perfo AMNIGALOP. « - eee se. sere coewerseecereeees 10% 
Tr ee r a. p t Aliigator Ps . > 
Blizzard ........N0. 12, $3.00 No. 1, $9 50 | Machinists’......... ++, 40% a renee citiatibacncunuanetneowecenitl $2.40 | 7 oT or WOUNUD. <. ce. sucadewereceutees 0% 
Old Nick. No, 30, BAe OCD Cy . BOGOR oeiis.ciencicivencssuneses 855% | ~ aw Globe, protector, family, Bull Res enss: Treen ee eseeseresereeerens 10% 
IE ian ...NO. 5, 210 No.8, 840) Lewis Tool Co .20@30% . Ventilated back Bemis & Call's: aia 
Imp d Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 Merrill’s rida 020% ts Rew ny Ades ace _ Adjustabie Ss spotttereeceeccesecees 35.25% 
imp’ Shap eeeb ws sini ‘ ee i Falls. ......... “50&10&10% | Brass King, Single Surface, open } Cate 
‘ , » Mouse, per gro., -arker’s: bac ae ne ose : . a wae 
hole, $4.20 ER hie 20@25% Nie ase arnaas aia » Co:nbination Black, .......-.seeee 
na rimmers Spoke— Regulars. sees 20@35% ; No. WoL Nickel Plate, Single Surface toe pty aioe 
nney’s . Se Dawe ensncnecccnes 40% ulcan's seeeees A0@40% | &3.00 . 
° 7 . } o 55@b04 EE ccdgdadsducdqeesencanhaeds 
W wee ski Ragnar ee oveerascsnmensnrs 50% pcombination Pipe ‘sonasg: Washers— | Merrick’s Fattern. ............cssecs 50% 
Disston Baer and Pointing.... 30% | Sarmemt’s . 2... cence esac eeeee ce eeees 10% . Leather, Axle— No. 3 Pipe, Bright a: a 
Sites Mastieies.. eace ensertae | Smith & Hemenway Co. Solid,...... Si@IVB1IO@ 85H108 1 104 aaa Sgt 
Jovem creat = CRORES Gar. Machinists ..49% Patent A .. BSE LOM S85 A204 Coes’ (FONUINE. ..., 02+ cone ibeidas 5% 
den Trowels ne Jewelers Bi6% Coil: er , Ng 114 Inc! 2 a Mechanics’ y. 40K 10K 1L0K5R5F 
; OIG. ons owes owes e sewers cost Bl on caiker's X Lee , es sonohue’s Engineer............. ANRLOS 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 3 in... an | ss" Secohae? = nesipeenenuinandannaneir 33tag lc lle 12 18¢c per box Dudly Auto......0... ** 56R5@508 10% 
x "3S = ; on tel ee iianqunes adele 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels i “$6:00 “4 Saw Filere he | Size bolt ws a = % % % Elgin Wrenches ...404 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.... | Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,3'6 508&5¢ Washers....$6.80 5.00 4.6) 4.40 4.2) | Eran Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws. BAG 
gro. $4.00 Disston’s D3C —- and Gaia , Ba a In lots less than one keg add ia ner lan. ne we one 
Peace’ s Plasterin: ‘ « $30... ae = ao se 25 1 ee ee ee Ew eee ee eee e eee ee ee ee eer ee eeee 70% 
kose Brick and Plastering... Die ess ae ee 80x lb., 5-lb. boxes add \ce to list. W. & B. Machinist: 

Woodrough& MeParlin,PIst’ring.. | Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, | —" Caer en Il toaan Gene Wiis see ccs Pores — 
2 Lrugks, Warehouse, &c.— and Pie as a ‘45&50% | Over % inch, barrel lots. per "Tae | Improved Pipe (W & By. Ww 
h . Block Co.: oo orkers’— ~~ | Solid Handles, P.S. & W.... 5O@ 5085 
New Yorg Pattern............. .6230&10% , Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 Waterers, Hog— SNES. eiaccnadispncetacteueien a Oo 
poetern, BUNUULS ainicactnaetwacad 6u&10% | in., $6.00; 9 In,, $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, _ DCSE cccccanccaces # doz $26.00 eee af dadubusdéthtien vane GU 10% 

GREF TIUGER, ..000 cccves per doz. $16.00 | Miscellaneous— ed — Tulean Chain . Os 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Fesassbets lots 819.00 | Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe / on euhe. aan ccccceceeld, 2.90@3. 10¢ Fruit Jar— 
eal BME atdeusnrebaucdudddegecsesess Uabeeee 60¢ | ei2g Tri ° Ww 
# doz. $18.50 ' p = riumph Fruit Can Wrenches, 
del Stove Truck: ae y 212 & arker’s Combination Pipe: Wiichine~ ~~ 9.20 | ve 
hodel Stove Trucks. ....... # doz. $18.50 SEBUM xaiscex vanes gudduneks -+»+-60% Covert's Saddlery Works..,........60@10% Syrup Cap Wrenches pre. 25028 | 
Tubs, Wasn—- 187 Series 60R5S S TS B r ap he _ . -- gro. ae Zz 
SiS 0. MD MMs pccecicessones. ash— Teh Fruit Jar Wrenches. ¥ ero $16.50 | 
Galvanized, per doz. $4.75 525 6,00 oe ee ® Per ton, f.0.), factory: I a Fruit Jar Helders }® gro. $30.00! 
Galvanized Ww ash, fubs(s. S. & Co,): W > Eastern District a . 826.00 | rought Goods— 
oo, a 2 10 20 80 ads—Price Per M. Western, Central and Southern | Staples . ks, dc., list h 17 
Per doz.$5.25 6.00 6.75 6.59 7.00 £,00 | B. E., BUM oa decals ace eieuast 60¢ | District: 32°.00. oa ks, &e., list March 1 ss 
*. “* Ss . . eee wee omwi« < , Me Y 
Twine—Miscellaneous— | B. E., 9 and 10...... 6s. 20 -70€ Wheels, Well | o=voges — on 
Flax Twine— BC B.! B. BW sesiais eae soc | x! gin. $1.6 '@1.S0 10-in., $2.000?.25; Yokes Neck— 
_ 9 74 — on — SINC 2SNGC | B. E., 7... cecsccssercsccccsees 80¢c & } 12-in. $2. 5@2.65° Ubein. 34.00@1.25 Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. ... 70% 
No. 12. 4 and ‘4 lb. balls 17\%4e 19¥690 Fe dive A MB ctvcckcwneeckatns $1.00 F 3} ? A “| Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
No! 18. and ‘-lb. Balls 15t¢¢ 17'ge | PLB 9 and 10 “314 2| ,Wire and Wire Goods— Votes. Oa, and Ga tener 
No. 24, 44 and '4-lb. Balls 15 ¢ 17 "c ae 1 50 | i ral 6 & 10% okes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
No. 36, 44 and '4-lb. Balls 14\4e 16Vgc | P. E., Vecec cece ccecccceces cen 1.60) | 10 10 18... 7 72 ae foo ke odes Fort Madison's Farmers & Freighters’.. 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls. | Hly’s'B. E., i and larger. .$1.70@1.75 | 19 to 26... 51 h24@ 154 10K S Zi — 
22@22%c Kly’s P. E., 12 to 20 ........83 00@3.%5 | 27 t0 36 75d 1087! @8082% Shee r.. lb? @t 
teeeceres a ~/2 SReet..coceccccce-ccee ceceelD 7? @IG¢ 
. 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 
White L Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... 24@ 3'6 ‘~ P " 
seh en Went inte hee 956 Secon, Chrome, “dizary ©? *: ate | 4 a BH Prmeee ee £ and West’ a, raw eas 
— J « ordinary...... @ iy SSID - cccccccceerersest < e ( ae © 2 
“fotsof 500 B or over.......-. ..@ sx | ream, Chrome, pure. -.-------17 @23_ | Brown, Vamivie.........0000. 13 GIG | Lnsoad. raw Calcutta seet....78 
DE OVOR .eesseeee ee " Lea Red, »bis. | 2 bbis. and ke 3: we aay BD. ccccccccescccs a at ee a @7 
Leads White, in. on, 8° tin "| Lots 00'm or over. ws sse ss @ OM | Green Patience oot ithe ee Oe 
* : “ots less than 500 th............ @ 7 o APIS... .cccccees ve (OE BPA, NOLS oo one oes eerecesens 4 @45 
Baila, add to keg price.. we +] Litharge, bbis. '4 bbls. and | kegs: = | ree — ° 2 @ls oma -seed,Crude, f.0.b miils.20'6@32 
pails, add to keg price @ tl olan ew Oa Umber, Raw. t wis |. ‘prime.. ee ee @i1 
Leketcaee oo ots less than 500 th...... ..... @ 7 J . ‘ Peatihe cenunedsne cheke. 4aee ( & 
iabies ait tokegprice. .. @ 11g | Qcher, French Washed...-..... bw 7 © | Umber, BUMS, .n0.cnccens seneees Se eee. a on 
7 ; Ocher, Dutch Washed ..... mh 7 : ooo 3534 
Lead, American. Terms: For litt 2 .on8 | Qeher: American... ¥ iongid.00@ts.00| Miscellaneous. Seer rade aca de Sah 
1 Orange Mineral, English.. # ® »4@ 9's | Barytes, Forel é 9.00@21.0% g. ae 
if paid in 1.5 days from date of invoice ; : ; 4 2 | Barytes, Foreign, @ ton. .. .$19.00@21.00 | 5 »ache 
lt 7 500 tba. and over 2% for cash | Orange Mineral, French........ 1) s@114 Barytes. Amer. floated...... 1%.50;@20.00 Sooren each eg @N9 
if paid in 15 days from date of Invoice; Orange Minerai, German....... 84@9'4 | Barytes, Crude, No. 1.... 9.00@10.00 | & Seca ~~ =. 
5 day :] Orange Mineral, American | 84@ i | Chalke la bul aoe Sue 0 | eee leached Winter. @is 
oe mt k ee Ibs. net. Red, Indian, English 4\gc@ Sig ; oe anuvg . ey 3.25@ : = Tallow, Prime..... @56 
a te, Dry in bbis........ 54@ 6'4 | Red, Indian, American ......-. : thalk, inbbls...... .@ _ 35) Whale, Crude... ...... 
; a, American ........ ~3 @ 3! c “ls : te 00 00 Ble, SUS, «ones seas vere @.. 
Zine, American, dry........# B 4%@ 4% | Red’ Turkey, English... 4@8 4 Peale tna ies - 7 o- oe = Whale, Natur al Winter........ @47 
Zine, Paris, Red Seal, dry....... +» @ 558 | Red: T English alt, Oxide...... # 4 Whale,Bleached Winter @49 
zine, Paris, Green Seal, ee @ 9% | Red’ qc ae — "e100. | tool. 9 Whiting, Common. # 100 B 48@ .55| Mennaden, Brown, Strained... 30 @8l 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 7! Red Veneti ‘Bnelial h. P10 1. @1.50 | Whiting, Gilders......-... - +62@ .68] Menhaden; Light Strained 82 @33 
Zine. Antwer » Green Neat, dry .. ‘2 336 | Sienna “Tolan, Barat a 50@175 | Whiting, extra Gilders’. .66@ -72]| Menhaden: Bleached Winter...34 @35 
-line, V. M. French. in Poppy Oil, Powdered , # & 3%@ 7% Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter36 @37 
Green Seal: Si Ital. Raw, Bowd.. ait ae Putty Cocoanut, Ceylo 1 
‘ ° * 5... 8%4%@ 7 . . ' Dikavccnewadd . 54@5% 
Lots of | tonand over..........12 @12% fone he oo foe cam 4 @ mo Cocoanut, Cochin.. 5y@n 
Lots of less than | ton..........1244@i2% Sienna. “American Burnt “and ve 5 fe SERENE. .ncxccencnsscnessoemoes ENG] OO, BOMnOS "33 @37 
{ ) i . and a2 | LOd. Domestic. ......... ..see0e § 5 @37 
AAR French, in Poppy Oil, powdered er aeRe os ® 1K%@ 2 oo ittos ® ae 14 oe Newfoundland. 40 @42 
Oe ee ae alc, French.... .... # 100 ® $1.25 @1.50 cans 12 QB D.. occ cece cel o@2! e WUE ccinevevess 5 @at 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 1034@11%4 | Tale’ American............... 1s @1,10 in cans 12 48 0028 B.... ore Q@24 Red Saponifled............. 5 @ 5% 
Lotsof less than | ton........,...1L@11'¢ | Terra Alba, French, #100 ® , 95 @1.00 Spirits Turpentine Olive, Italian, bbis...... 2 @ 57 
Discounts.— V. M. feng Zine.—Dis- | Terra Alba, English. . “95 @l. 00 | p P ' Neatsfoot, prime.......0........ 57. @5xa 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or | Terra Alba, American No. 1....85 @35 | In Southern bbIs..............49 @a'e* Palm, prime, Lagos........8 B 534@ 534 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 | Terra Alba, American No.2....45 @50 | Inmachine bbls .....0..... +++ 49GB 500 Mi ° 
hy SR. Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow.#® 2'6@ 34 . neral ils. 
Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 2's@ 3'4 Clue. y 
Black, Carbon.............. @10_ | Umber, Bnt. Amer..........0- . 146@ 2 | CabIMEL .......ce.seereeeree 11'¢@16 Black, 20 gravity, 25@30 cold 
Black, Drop, Amer,. @ 6 | Umber, Raw, Amer...... eeses e lisa Qg | Extra White.. .. 18 @23 LOBE. oes eeececcseeessceees gal.13 @it 
Black, Drop, Eng.... 5 wis | Yellow, Chrome..... 11 @l4_ | French......-...- 12 @40 | Black, 29 gravity, idcoid test, 13\4@ 1% 
Black, lvory........- i @20 | Vermilion. American Lead.....10 @40 | Irish. ....-++.-+eeeeereee 13'4@16 | Black, Summer _|........ .... wane 
Veccccees %2 ; ‘ ‘ » 1L24@13% 
Lamp,Com.......... . 44@ 6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.. @70 Low Grade. ......sessees Seccevecs 9 al 2 mY ‘ylinder, light filtered....... « 2°WK@2ZIb 
Blue, Prolestial Ds Ble an oe D4 @8 vorniion. Quicksilver, bags... : tena @7l Medium White........-....-....1444@16% er dark filtered... ....... 1sc@1or% 
Bl ERS Re 29 @3 ermilion, Englis' es 80 a85 iraffine. 903-907 gravit -15 @15I6 
Blue. Chinese. ey nia i 27 @ . Vermilion, Chinese. . .$1.0531.20 Animal, Fish and Vege- Paraffine, 903 gravity.. y: f 14 @layg 
ae, Ceamnarene se ceeeesecores a > Colors in Oil. table Oils. a aa ger - -LLM@ls 
rown, Spanish.... eusas 6 cee ; WU IONE wateccuees 15 @15! 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ ing 24 Black, Lampblack............ 12 @14 | Ldmseed, City. raw...... Pgal.t4 @ 45 | Insmall lots 4¢ advance. " 
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THE IRON AGE. 


June 18, 1903 











CURRENT METAL PRICES. ~ 


The following quotationsare for small lots, 





IRON AND STEEL-— 






Bar iron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 
1to 1%in. round and square....... 2 2) ~@2.10¢ 
1% to 4in. a To 6-18, paeeeEe eRe 5 ine a 
1% to 4 in. 4 to 5-16 . @ Tb (@2.304 
Rods—-5¢ and iL “16 round and square.# ™ .... (g2.30¢ 
Angles: Cts @ th 
3 n.x\% TL. ANA DAPBEP. coc. cccee cocee secescenses 2, 
8 in. x 3-1 im. and % ee eet eae aobes os 
146 tO 286 Am. KG IM 2000 e ewes coven ee vere econ eeeeee 
11% to 234 in. x 8-16 in. and thicker..,.. 30 
1 to 114 im. x 8-16 Im...coc.eeee woes pasnebensveeses 2 
aa Es 6 t8 ieenenwes i naciinasatinnt @ ebeeek 2. 
x Min : 5 
x\& 2.65 
KIGIN.......cccccccceee fass saw es eunnin anes ecehe 
x iln. cone aebeebaeeesebethesedanheasves waase = 3.95¢ 
8: 







@ 3.00¢ 
“50 @3.00¢ 
—1 BD 2.40¢ 
—™ aie Iron. base price sab shin ieee @ Dm 3.05¢ 
“H ron, base 
a. aces ucegese ede sth Gn vedeucsanee eosceneet @ BBB 
TEE. .c00000 Secreta 1D 3.15¢ 
Norway Bars......-....0-+-seereeeceeeeeeseeeee® 3.75@4. 25¢ 
Norway Shapes........-.- Goce sacconsnaneaebel 4.00@4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 

per 
Bessemer MAChHINEryY. .......ccccc.ccccccsccsecsses os 2.10¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh’ Shoe 2.30@3.00¢ 





Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... 7¢ 


Soft Steel Sheets— 
.” SE ee 2.70¢ 





2.40¢ | No. coves BROE 
2.406 | NO. 18........ccccece. B10 
peueese 2: 5OE | NO. 20.....cccrsseveee B.00¢ 
TURIN Kientsishis sees ok 2°69¢ ae 3.10¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. a 
Soft Steel Cleaned 
Nos. 1400 16........ - Dd 2.00 ; 
Nos. 18 to 21... # fh 8.00 
Nos, 22 to 24.. . B 0.3.10 
Nos, 25 and 26... . # &, 3.20 
BO, BT .. coves reves . # 3.30 
| er e m, 3.40 





Russla, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, according to assort-g 
ment os # wm 11ya@l4e 
Patent Planished,............... # b A, LU¢; B, 9¢, net 


Galvanized. 


Nos, 14 to 16 

Nos, 18 to 20. 

Nos, 22 to 24 
6 





No. 20 and lighter, 36 ine hes wide, 25¢ higher. 


Foreign Steel from Store— 














JUNE 17, 1903. 


Sheet and Bolt— 






March 12,190", Net. 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 39 x 60. 

| x a a : 
&§ |s eR 4 
= | - N ws ae 
~ * 0°46, 9S Go 
“ N s= &uno” 
= i¢ Salah. 
. [2 2% "9 G2 
6 Ss i N ~< 
Z | Z eels 18 les 

seh F . 

zy 
Ins, | 
30 21 I t) 2a] 23 4 7 3 
7 | : : t) 23] 24) 27] 3 
30 I 1; 2%; 23) 29] 
36 2m} 21; 21! 23 vs! 28] gt 
36 1} 22: a] 23 | 3 | 
36 21| 2m) 2 24 
36 21; 2 23 | 
48 21; 20) 23) 25) 28] 31 
48 ai; a 24, 26) @ 
48 21} 23) +5; 29 j | 
48 22 24 27 | 
60 21; 22] 24] 27° 3 | | 
60 at 23 25 3 
60 22 4 27 } 
&« 23 5 29 | | 
72 22; 24, 29 } | 
72 23 ¢ 31 
72 24 2 | 
24 








20¢. 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® & advance > 
over priceof sheet Copper re uired tocut them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. 1 # square foot ani 
heavier, |¢ ® over the foregoing prices, 

Cold or Hard Rolled ers lighter than 14 oz. ® 

square foot, 2¢ ® over the ‘foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under. |¢ ® ® 
a‘ivance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® b advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper, 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiate— 
14 oz, to square foot anid heavier, # B® .......... 25¢ 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz, a toot, “ acca -26¢ 
free. and up to 12 0z., @ D.....6.... ‘ sores U8 

Lighter UR MR UNI 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp °r 

Bottoms, 

Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ 


Copper Wire— 
Hard and Sort Drawn—b. & S. Gauge 
List Feb, 2, 1901 

Nos. ..0000 to3 9 and 10 

Base we 

NeG.scacess 28 14 15 
lee x¢ l¢ 
eee 17 S 19 


¥ } extra. 


ll and 12 
lg¢ # th adv. 
16 


144¢ # adv. 
20 


Ie ¥ 24¢ ® % adv 
Seamless Brass ubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ora re 











108 7 
108 8 
108 1 3 2 3 
wider . 4 7 | 
than 108 ; 132 2s 26 | | 
Rolled Round Copper, 3 iach diameter and over, ® ® 

















Best Cast .....cccccccccvccccsvesessecsccccsssses eb 15 ¢ Keb. 6, 1899 Net. Outside Diameter. 
DOPAC IDES. onnvecctenecsnesescerocssveses # D158 @ 20 ¢ | een 
BoA, CASE... ccrcccvocevccercccseseccocsseee # b16 ¢ | } | 
Best Double Shear. .......000...+06 iaaveverecnee #15 ¢} Stubs’ | B.& S.). |e 6 ssl 5-26 6 56/3 yl 
SN SAR MNIEY «insnscebesssanseesvarvnvecnee ¥Bis ¢| W-G | W.G (ia an an thas 3 a eee 
German Steel, Best ...........-sceeseseee --#d10 ¢ ——— ee ee aa ae 
2d quality sepa ee | Fit 35 [34] 3 solaolaslay| as | og 
8d quality. Dd 8 us | ott a8 a = inolamletiasl ac 24 
Sheet Cast Steel, 1st ‘quality sshb ab tkenvaie en Bmis 9} %3 “4 esa = “ a ladiealos! aod. oe 
a ees eaasesvensnsassceet eae at : = a 35} 36 133] 32 |32l301 90/28] 26 | oc 
Bd GUAULY......0.00c.c0c0000 sosreeseeeseess # dm I2 ¢ i a4 || a3 [aol 37 134] 33 sa beten al os | ae 
e —— * arlene’ p Snenronabonensenecnsdy rm 46 ¢ 17 15 44 |4)] 38 |35| 34 33 32) 31 30/ 27 2% 
ince nt ccc eegangnees # h19 ¢ 6 36| 3< 2}3 ~ 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best.......00151., #35 ¢ 3 | if 1S ie ssf 7 1 
Jessop Self Hardening saesessese eae o 0 18-19 49 |44] 4t 139] 33 37/36] 35/34! 32 as 
Seamans’ |, Nelson | Stesl. vreseeeedO ff a1 20 5t |46] 43 Is 40 39/38) 37 *|38 35 | 34 
Hobson’s * Soho” Special Self-Hardening..# 43 ¢ 92 or 56 [48] 44 142) 4t 40/39) 33/37) 37 36 
83 22 61 |so] 46 144) 43 42/41/40] 39! 39 39 
METALS— 24 23 66 |53| 48 145! 45 4443/41/40] 4 4 
| ot 2 eo 9 7 5¢| st |49 47 \46 15/4 \*3 44 45 
Tin- 
Copper Brovze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # D additiona 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per > DP = , s 
IE PRD cies konasonsnssansshsa<svessssscxc eee tron F ve See rane 
Straits, Pigs...... {SERS OLDS TAEESOESOe A detks owen BW Loa VHA ¢ lg % x 1'¢ 2 2'@ 3 “: 6 inch 
Straits in Bars.......... taeda rca “ST SoegSonds | Sh of 98 oh of an of bf ah Bf 21 Bf ds oh By NE 
Copper. Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # » additioaa: 
Tin Plates— | Brazed Brass Tubing. 
American:Charcoal Plates. (To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 150%. 
Calland Grade: Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, ‘ 
ity BS TEP. ccccncescs eoee ee , er fb. 
ate TD ceo setinnteine ceteccccesesecsesesscccscece 8.25] Plain Round Tube, 3% n. UP bo 2 1M......- eee eee $0.35 
mele Grade: ” = oy 4 a ° wr ae eeeeeeeeenrees 36 
SOE ID, sch dbietynabeneenkone Sbkbe sonsceckegeeseeee o an se M8  ceeeseeeee oon “aan 
ix, 14 X20. ....cecccce-+ssovcersececsseerssseceece: 0 te0d = = A un veee-vevencese 41 
Allaway Grade: « “ 5-16 S *4 we eneeceeeereeeee 45 
5O, 14 x 90..... 02. 5.50 Pe i 4 - 5-16 Orceccccces .65 
IX, 14 x 20.. . 6.60 * oe | 3 18° aehiaenas abae 7 
- * Lg - Y pupebnewiidatkan i 
= Seeatied Meth 96 SUED. «600506 5000 0200660808er0e0n006 “oo 
American Coke Plates Bessemer— Y iach to 3 inch, tu No, 1¥, inciusive. 3s 
eS) ae) ee 34.70% ONE. sniincnn ceueens pacdbednikeseeees .40 
Big BOE WE BO ncn p neces csss0+eenn ensecencees 3 00208 = Over 3 inch to 3! 4 ‘inch, inciusive . 45 
ed err en -50 


American Terne Plates— 


RO pakinnine onesuae ox 089.50 
IX, 20 x 28... sabannene gbeehakspentoceenescicpueeel $11.50 


Copper— 


Dory: Pig, Bar and tages and Old Copper free. 
Manufactured, 24e¢ ® 


Casting.. sesecee Seen tvs 0sencnacle 





Bronze and Copper, advarce on Brass List, 3 vents. 
Discount peeenocee 25% 





Common High Brass in. in. | in, 
Vider than 2 123 | 14 | 16] 15] 20) 22) 24 
and‘including 12 14 | 16 | 18] 20} 22] 24] 26 
To No.20 tnelusivo.|.22 |.23 |.25 |.97 29! .31).33).36 
Nos.21 22,23 and24.22 |.24 |.26 2|.34|.37 
Nos. 95 and 96 ......| 23 |:24%4//27 |. '83'.35).38 
Nos. 27 and 28 .......28 |.25 |.28 1.30) ‘32. 34.33 .89 


in. fim. jim.jim.jin 

















:38)-30 


oll nd ‘Sh ;- 
(Roll 2 4 Snarpe eet B tard ago— 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be hought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report> 





Common High Brass. ia.! in.) in | in.| ino} im. {jin.jiu 














Wider than 26 | 28/30 | 32] 34 | 36 | 38} 40 
and including 28 | 30 | 32| 34/) 36/38) 40 
To No. 20, inclusive .. 89 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) * 
Nos, 21, 22.23 and 24. rt 43 |.47)|.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and 26........ 44.48 [52 |.57 |.63 |-71 
Nos. 27 and 28. A (42 (45 49 .o8 |.58 65 1.75 





* Special prices not less than 80 ¢ Sante. 
Add '¢¢ ® ® addittonal for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List. 


Wire in Colls, 


23% 
List February 26, 1896. 











Com GIld'g 

Brown & Sharpe's gauge hi a Low (bronze 
the standard. A ed brass.| and 

ae copper 
All Nos, to No. 10 inclusive.. -|90. 23 |$0.27 $0.28 

Above No. 10 to No. 16....... 23'g) 27g BBG 
No. 17 and No. 18. | a .28 32 
No. 19 and No, 20... 25 -29 ‘33 
No, 21 26 30 | 34 
HEE viiccoscevs Bey a2) ah | eS 
No, 23 Saebeanonereesc 28 32 | .36 
No. 24 30 34 | 38 
No. 25 82 | 36 | .40 
No. 26 35 32 | .43 
No. 27 38 | 49 46 
No. 28 42 | .46 51 
No. 29 45 49 54 
No, 30 48 | 52 62 
No. 31 51 | 65 | 67 
No. 32 55 59 | .73 
No. 33 59 | .63 | 182 
No. 34 64 .68 05 
No. 35 70 “74 1,30 
No. 36 ‘76 80 | 1.50 
No. 37 1:00 | 1.04 | 1.70 
No. 38 1.30 | 1.34 | 2.00 
No. so 2.00 | 2.00 | 3.25 
No, 40 2.60 | 2.60 6.45 


Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; Copper Wire, Nar. 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® > advance. 


Tobin Bronze- 


Straight, but not turned, dates = Sin. deppeemne r. 
0 net 1M 








20¢ 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices, 
Spelter— 
Dut In Bidoks or Pizga 1é@ RD 
Western S ter. CeCe ec cceces cee cceeeeres cece . B4@b we 
Zine, 
; Duty: nn, 2¢ Bb. 
No. 9, base. casks..... 6¢| Open, per B..............8¢ 
Lead, 
Duty: Pigsand Bars and Old, 2\4¢¢ ® ». Pipe and 
Sheets. Zoe # bb. 
eeroane a coeces Soy ORAS C900 6 bddr Cees KS secsee 44Q5¢ 
Bar.. : 54g 0d 36¢ 
P ipe.. ORE. .ccce 206 off 
Tin Lined P ipe Niaehs weeebeeeenen ae 20t or 
a rar é cedpesatendeccesccqnuningisseseuan tee 
sheet Lead........ sooo. 7E...... 20% OfF 
Old Lead in exch: ange, 408d” 
Solder. 

Ct Be iki ch ntkauknetien ddketed ante 19 @1aAge 
Bek Rencesescwensesecessce eee sos seceses LO'o@ 8B ¢@ 
Prices of Solder in ticated ‘by r te brand vary 
according to composition, 7 
BT UO 

Duty, 4¢@ #1 
COOKSON. ......++5 Cocccceeccce ceceseces YRS @Slgg 
Hallett’S. coceescocccscccsccecccccseccceces see ¥ DB 7 \a@7be 
Ue ace usscneksschasdkeussensae acdesten- Decne YD ole 
“Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® , Plates, Sheets, Barsand Rods 


13¢ # Bb. 
No. 1 Aluminum (guar anvteed over YUS pure), in ingot 
for remeltiny: 
Brnall 1LOts.....ccccccerseccee © seeeerccceresece ¥ D> 37¢ 
100-® lots. -# Dd 35¢ 
No. 2 Alur ninum (gui aranteed to be over 90 % pure}, iq 
ingots for remelting : 


Small lots...... TTTTIN TTT TTT TTT rere ¥ D S4e 

DEINE. -etinnnegannse6esnscecananasedenenad -¥ BD 33¢ 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. 50 ® or more 
WEGSE CRBR. 2 0c. cccccccecceccessccccce 6-in, 14-in, 24-in, 
And including. .....ceccesseecesceesses 1 4-in, St-ta. 30-in, 
F # b. z ¥ Db 
NOS. 18 CO TO. .cccces accarncccacnesses $0.42 $0. 44 $0.47 
No. 20.... J cnee aaeebeeetene Saks 44 46 .49 
Nos. 21 to 23: bas nabs owsenednssseseduens 46 .48 51 
No, 24 .46 .50 .53 
No, 2! 47 ol 54 
No. % -47 54 .5y 
No. § 48 57 (62 
No, 4 48 5? 64 
No. * .49 .60 .69 
Nos .50 64 77 





Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # B extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 











Larger than No. ¥.#@ B 40¢] No. 15....... econes @m 43¢ 

No. ¥ to No. 1U..%# B 40 of > , ee Dm 50¢ 

No. # bm 41 | No. 18 nm 55¢ 

No. e aise No, 19.. Dm 60¢ 

No. # m 42 ¢| No 20. D 65¢ 

No #  4254¢! Mo. 21  35¢ 
Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in ee York, 
Heavy Cop esse oases —— BLil¢¢ 
Lightand oe ¥ > 10s 
Heavy brass . B3 ¢ 
Light Brass.. Dm Age 
LQG. .cccoccee B xe 
Tea Lead.. # DB 3° 
ZINC, .. .00-+e00 ee! 
No.l Pewter. . ¥ DI8%«¢ 
No. 2 Pewter.. so eee ¥D Sio¢ 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet. @ 077 21¢ 
i TP Wicnsinencavnseksdeavasetensdeecxe it¢ 
SMD. 2.406. 9 Gabes texacagtnuces @ ton #4 50@5 
Wrought Scrap Iron......... ® gross ton $14,00@14.50 
Heavy Cast >crap............ ® gross ton $14,0014 50 
Stove Plate Sciap.......... . ® gross ton S8..0@ *.50 
Burnt Iron........++ iantbents ¥ gro.s ton $7.50@ 800 


